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BOOK-CLUBS  FOR  ALL  READERS. 

( J'rom  the  ‘Penny  Magazine'  of  May  11,  1844.) 


One  of  the  first  attempts,  and  it  was  a successful  one, 
to  establish  a cheap  Book-Club  was  made  by  Robert 
Burns  He -had  founded  a Society  at  larbolton,  called 
the  Bachelors’  Club,  which  met  monthly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discussion  and  conversation.  But  this  uas  a 
dub  without  books;  for  the  fines  levied  upon  the 
members  were  spent  in  conviviality.  lla\in„  changed 
his  residence  to  Mauehline,  a similar  c ub  was  es- 
tablished there,  but  with  one  important  alteration 
the  fines  were  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
the  first  work  bought  was  ‘ The  Mirror,  by  Henry 
Mackenzie.  Dr.  Currie,  the  biographer  of  Burns,  in 
recording  this  fact,  says.  “With  deference  to  the  Con- 
versation Society  of  Mauehline,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  books  which  they  purchased  were  of  a 
kind  best  adapted  to  promote  ll'Vrnt?,reSivan  , -PP1" 
ness  of  persons  in  this  situation  of  life.  The  objection 

of  Dr.  Currie  was  founded  upon  his  belief  that  works 
which  cultivated  “ delicacy  of  taste”  were  unfitted  tor 
those  who  pursued  manual  occupations  He  qualifies 
his  objections,  however,  by  the  remark,  that  “Every 
human  being  is  a proper  judge  of  his  own  happiness, 
and  within  the  path  of  innocence  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  pursue  it.  Since  it  is  the  taste  ot  the  Scottish 
peasantry  to  give  a preference  to  works  of  taste  and  of 
fancy,  it  may  be  presumed  they  find  a superior  gratifi- 
cation in  the  perusal  of  such  works.”  This  truth, 
timidly  put  by  Dr.  Currie,  ought  to  be  the  foundation 
of  every  attempt  to  provide  books  for  all  readers.  The 
great  body  of  the  people,  if  the  best  books  are  ren- 
dered accessible  to  them,  will  choose  the  best  books. 
The  very  highest  works  of  literature  and  art  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  universal  mind ; those  which  aim  at 
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exclusiveness  are  the  perishable  productions  which 
have  their  little  day  of  drawing-room  fame,  and  can 
never  reach  the  greatest  of  all  honour,  that  of  making 
the  labourer  forget  his  toil  in  his  free  and  equal  con- 
verse with  minds  that  shed  their  radiance  indifferently 
over  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  We  are  learning  to 
correct  the  false  opinions  which,  for  a century  or  two, 
have  been  degrading  the  national  character  by  lower- 
ing the  general  taste.  Those  who  maintained  that 
taste  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rich  and  the 
luxurious,  could  not  take  away  from  the  humble  the 
beauty  of  the  rose  or  the  fragrance  of  the  violet ; they 
could  not  make  the  nightingale  sing  a vulgar  note  to 
“the  swink’d  hedger  at  his  supper;'’  nor,  speaking 
purely  to  a question  of  taste,  did  they  venture  to  lower 
the  noble  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  poor  man,  to  something  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  insolent  formula  of  those  days,  was 
“ adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity.”  A great  deal  of 
this  has  passed  away.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
music  is  a fitting  thing  to  be  cullivated  by  the  people  ; 
the  doors  of  galleries  are  thrown  open  for  the  people 
to  gaze  upon  Raffaelles  and  Correggios;  even  cot- 
tages are  built  so  as  to  satisfy  a feeling  of  proportion, 
and  to  make  their  inmates  aspire  to  something  like 
decoration.  All  this  is  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  by  a few  strenuous 
efforts,  books  of  real  value — the  best  books  in  their 
universality — may  not  be  made  as  accessible  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people  as  the  best  music,  and  be  as 
much  their  property  as  flowers  and  sunshine. 

In  the  year  1825,  Lord  Brougham  (then  Mr. 
Brougham),  in  his  4 Practical  Observations  upon  the 
Education  of  the  People,’  very  clearly  explained  a 
plan  which  has  yet  been  only  partially  acted  upon,  and 
cannot,  indeed,  have  been  fairly  tested,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  explain.  “ Book-Clubs  or 
Reading  Societies  may  be  established  by  very  small 
numbers  of  contributors,  and  require  an  inconsiderable 
fund.  If  the  associates  live  near  one  another,  arrange- 
ments may  be  easily  made  for  circulating  the  books, 
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so  that  they  may  be  in  use  every  moment  that  any  one 
can  spare  from  his  work.  Here,  too,  the  rich  have  an 
opportunity  presented  to  them  of  promoting  instruction 
without  constant  interference : the  gift  of  a few  books, 
as  a beginning,  will  generally  prove  a sufficient 
encouragement  to  carry  on  the  plan  by  weekly  or 
monthly  contributions ; and  with  the  gift,  a scheme 
may  be  communicated,  to  assist  the  contributors  in 
arranging  the  plan  of  their  association.  I would  here 
remark  the  great  effect  of  combination  upon  such 
plans,  in  making  the  money  of  individuals  go  far. 
Three-halfpence  a week,  laid  by  in  a whole  family,  will 
enable  it  to  purchase  in  a year  one  of  the  cheap 
volumes  of  which  I have  spoken  above : and  a penny 
a week  would  be  sufficient,  were  the  publications  made 
as  cheap  as  possible.  Now,  let  only  a few  neighbours 
join,  say  ten  or  twelve,  and  lend  each  other  the  books 
bought,  and  it  is  evident  that,  for  a price  so  smali  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  labourer,  all  may 
have  full  as  many  books  in  the  course  of  the  year  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  read,  even  supposing  that  the 
books  bought  by  every  one  are  not  such  as  all  the 
others  desire  to  have."  Simple  in  its  working  as  such 
a plan  would  appear  to  be,  the  instances  of  these 
voluntary  associations  are  really  few.  In  Scotland 
Lending  Libraries  and  Itinerating  Libraries  have,  in 
some  districts,  been  established  successfully ; but  in 
England  Lending  Libraries  are  scarcely  to  be  found, 
except  in  connection  with  schools,  or  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  minister  of  a parish  or  of  a dis- 
senting congregation. 

The  principle  of  voluntary  association  for  the  pur 
chase  of  books  has  scarcely  been  called  into  action ; 
and  the  reason  is  pretty  obvious.  The  machinery  by 
which  such  associations  are  worked  is  too  cumbrous. 
AV  e have  before  us  the  rules  of  a Heading  Society  in  a 
village  some  ten  miles  from  London.  Here  we  have 
all  the  array  of  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
honorary  members,  and  subscribing  members.  There 
are  quarterly  meetings  and  annual  meetings,  balloting 
for  new  members,  minutes,  notices  of  motion — in  a 
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word,  all  the  complex  contrivances  by  which  the 
management  of  such  matters  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a 
directing  few.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  all  is  the 
choice  of  books ; and  this  is  a difficulty  which  cannot 
be  got  over  without  some  new  arrangements.  If  a 
collection  of  books  were  published  at  a sufficiently 
rapid  rate,  and  at  so  low  a price  as  very  soon  of  them- 
selves to  be  capable  of  being  the  foundation  of  a 
library — always  provided  that  such  books  were  unex- 
ceptionable in  their  morality,  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive,  and  containing  an  abundant  provision  of 
truly  national  literature — it  is  evident  that  all  the 
troublesome  arrangements  of  proposing  books  and  of 
approving  books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  best  books  sufficiently  cheap,  would  be 
effectually  got  rid  of.  If  a subscription  of  a penny  a 
week  by  twelve  individuals  would  place  at  their  com- 
mand fifty-two  volumes  in  the  course  of  a year,  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  their  modes 
of  treatment,  the  majority  should  feel  an  interest,  it  is 
evident  that  no  machinery  would  be  required  to  set 
such  a plan  in  action  but  the  association  of  twelve  such 
individuals,  and  the  choice  of  one  amongst  them  as  se- 
cretary, who  would  receive  the  subscriptions  quarterly, 
purchase  the  books  week  by  week  as  they  came  out, 
paste  within  their  covers  the  rules  of  the  Club,  with  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  or 
other  order,  and  then  send  a volume  to  the  first  person 
on  the  list,  who  should  keep  it  for  a limited  time, 
passing  it  on  to  the  next,  till  it  had  been  circulated 
through  the  whole  number,  and  returned  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  secretary.  A few  books  of  reference  might 
be  purchased  by  a small  extra  subscription,  and  de- 
posited in  some  place  of  common  access.  The  books 
might  form  a permanent  library,  or  be  sold  amongst 
the  subscribers  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

To  meet  this  principle  of  association  in  forming 
libraries  amongst  the  great  body  ot  the  people,  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Co.  have  issued  the  plan  of  a publication 
to  be  entitled  ‘Knight's  Weekly  Volume  for  all 
Readers.*  They  say,  “ The  friends  of  popular  instruc- 
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tion — the  people  generally — feel  that  Ihe  rapidly  grow- 
ing appetite  for  information  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
supplied.  There  is  a demand  for  books  of  standard 
value  and  universal  interest,  cheap  enough  to  find 
their  way  into  every  cottage,  so  trustworthy  in  their 
facts,  sound  in  their  principles,  and  attractive  in  their 
subjects  and  their  treatment,  as  to  be  welcome  to  the 
most  instructed  readers.  This  demand  has  yet  to  be 
met.  Miscellanies,  such  as  the  * Penny  Magazine’ 
and  ‘Chambers's  Journal,’  have  their  own  sphere  of 
usefulness ; science  has  been  well  taught  in  special 
treatises  ; series  of  works,  such  as  the  ‘ Family  Library,’ 
the  ‘ Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’  * Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia,’  have  still  numerous  readers;  the  ‘Penny 
Cyclopaedia’  has  shown  how  the  cheapest  book  of 
reference  might  also  be  the  best.  We  have  many 
modern  reprints  of  standard  works,  as  cheap  as  we 
could  desire ; but  they  are  mostly  close-printed  pam- 
phlets, which  are  easily  destroyed : their  form  unfits 
them  for  circulation  from  hand  to  hand.  There  is  a 
general  desire  to  form  Libraries  for  all  Readers — not 
only  libraries  of  reference,  but  extensive  libraries  of 
circulation In  every  case  there  is  a diffi- 

culty in  the  choice  of  fitting  books,  whether  we  regard 
the  subject  matter  or  the  form  and  price.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  the  publication 
of  ‘ Knights  Weekly  Volume.’ 

“ 1st.  As  to  the  subject  matter  : 

“ We  propose  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  readers 
a series  of  books  which  shall  ultimately  comprehend 
something  like  that  range  of  literature  which  well- 
educated  persons  desire  to  have  at  their  command.  Ju 
this  series  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  exclusiveness. 
We  shall  not  take  up  the  most  false  and  dangerous 
opinion  that  the  understandings  of  the  masses  should 
be  written  down  to,  nor  will  mere  didactic  instruction 
be  only  attempted.  A taste  for  knowledge  is  not  so 
induced.  The  recreation  of  genial  and  amusing  read- 
ing should  be  offered  in  connection  with  what  is  solid 
and  serious.  The  publishers  possess  many  valuable 
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copyrights  which  may  he  readily  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. There  is  a great  deal  also  to  be  done  anew,  in 
the  way  of  judicious  compilations,  of  translations  from 
foreign  works,  and  of  original  productions  by  authors 
of  ability,  conceived  in  a right  spirit.  We  have  many 
offers  of  assistance  from  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion, who  feel  that  the  circulation  of  their  thoughts  in 
a cheap  pocket  volume  is  a tribute  to  their  usefulness 
and  their  reputation.  We  have  no  want  of  materials 
to  conduct  this  undertaking  steadily  and  extensively. 

“2nd.  As  to  form  and  price: 

“We  propose  to  issue,  every  Saturday,  a Volume, 
handsomely  printed,  of  from  240  to  280  pages,  con- 
taining as  much  matter  as  an  ordinary  octavo  volume 
of  300  pages.  Each  volume  will  be  essentially  a book, 
not  a tract — a book  for  the  pocket  and  the  library. 
Many  of  the  volumes  will  be  complete  in  themselves: 
some  subjects  will  extend  to  two  or  more  volumes. 
The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  One  Shilling,  sewed, 
and  Eighteenpcncc,  bound. 

“In  proposing  this  series  of  unequalled  cheapness 
and  universality,  we  rely  upon  an  extensive  sale 
amongst  the  usual  number  of  individual  purchasers  — 
a great  body  in  these  days.  Some  individuals  will 
content  themselves  with  selection  ; others  will  pur- 
chase the  entire  series.  We  also  depend  upon  a large 
support  from  persons  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  are 
willing  to  render  every  aid  in  the  formation  of  Lending 
Libraries.  But  we  also  sec  that  a new  element  <f 
association  remains  to  be  developed  amongst  the  great 
body  of  the  people;  and  we  have  especially  adapted 
our  plan  to  meet  the  formation  of  this  medium  of 
popular  improvement,  which  requires  only  to  be  ex- 
plained to  be  easily  acted  upon.” 

A few  simple  rules  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  Book-Clubs  for  all  Readers.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  those  of  a “Cheap  Lending  Library,” 
established  in  a country  town  in  Ireland ; and  which 
have  been  promulgated  in  a very  useful  article  on 
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‘Country  Lending  Libraries,’  in  ‘ Chambers’s  Edin- 
burgh Journal — 

“ 1st.  Subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the 
time  of  subscribing,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
every  subsequent  term. 

“ 2nd.  If  a subscriber,  through  any  cause  whatever, 
detain  a book  or  books  beyond  the  time  subscribed  for, 
the  subscription  will  continue  open,  and  must  be  paid 
til)  the  books  are  returned. 

“ 3rd.  If  a book  be  written  in,  torn,  or  damaged, 
while  in  the  possession  of  a subscriber,  that  book,  or 
the  set,  if  part  of  one,  must  be  paid  for  at  the  cost 
price. 

“4th.  If  a subscriber  lend  a book  to  a non-subscriber, 
he  forfeits  his  subscription  ; nor  will  a transfer  of 
books  from  one  subscriber  to  another  be  allowed. 

“ 5th.  For  the  general  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion of  subscribers,  every  work  will  be  accompanied 
by  a notice,  limiting  a reasonable  time  for  reading  it, 
to  which  the  strictest  attention  must  be  paid. 

“6th.  If  a book  be  not  returned  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  subscriber  shall  pay  a fine  of  one  penny 
for  every  day  the  book  shall  be  detained  ; and  if  not 
returned  within  fourteen  days  after  the  day  fixed  for 
its  return,  application  shall  be  made  to  the  subscriber 
for  the  same  ; and  if  it  be  not  then  returned,  the  sub- 
scriber shall  pay  the  value  thereof,  or  of  the  set  to 
which  it  belongs.'’ 


*•*  We  subjoin  a form  wnich  ought  to  be  pasted  on  the  inner 
cover  of  eacli  volume,  when  it  is  circulated  amongst  the  members 
of  a Book-Club.  The  Secretary  appoints  the  number  of  days 
allowed  for  reading;  the  fine  per  day  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Club.  The  first  perusal  of  a book  will  be  taken  in  turn,  and  the 
transmission  from  one  member  to  another  will  follow  in  the  order 
of  the  List.  Where  the  Subscribers  live  very  near  each  other, 
that  order  may  be  alphabetical  ; where  their  resiliences  are  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  reference  to 
local  convenience. 


Book-Chih. 


Days  allowed  Fine  per  day. 


Order  of  Circulation. 

Keceived. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  avoid  encumbering  the  following  pages  with 
foot-notes  referring  to  particular  passages,  the 
author  subjoins  a list  of  the  principal  books  which 
he  has  referred  to,  or  consulted,  in  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Father  of  English  Print- 
ing : — 

‘ Typographical  Antiquities,  or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing  in  Great  llritain  and 
Ireland.’  By  Joseph  Ames  and  WUliam  Herbert  3 vols. 
4to.,  1785. 

The  same.  Now  greatly  enlarged,  with  copious  f notes. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin.  4 vols.  4to.,  1810. 

‘ Biographia  Britannica.’  By  Andrew  Kippis.  Article 
‘Caxton,’  in  vol.  iii.,  1784. 

‘ Life  of  William  Caxton.’  * Treatise,’  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  1828. 

‘ A Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and  Practi- 
cal.’ With  illustrations  engraved  on  wood,  by  John  Jack- 
son,  1S39. 

‘ A Concise  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Print- 
ing,’ 1770. 

‘ Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.’  By  Henry 
Hallam.  Vol.  i.,  183(5. 

‘ Philobibliou,  a Treatise  on  the  Love  of  Books.’  By 
Richard  de  Bury.  Translated  by  John  B.  Inglis.  1832.  ’ 

1 History  of  English  Poetry.’  By  Thomas  Warton. 

4 vols.  8vo.,  1824. 

* The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer.’  With  an  Essay  on 
his  Language  and  Versification,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tyrwhitt. 

5 vols.,  1830. 

‘ Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,’  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  ‘ Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Poetry  and  Language.’  By  George  Ellis.  3 vols., 
1811. 

‘ Illustrations  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  Gower  and 
Chaucer.’  By  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Todd,  1810. 


VIII 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘ Three  Early  English  Metrical  Romances.’  Edited  by 
John  Robson,  for  the  Camden  Society.  1842. 

‘ Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.’  By  Thomas  Percv. 
3 vols.,  1794. 

‘ Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.’  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
* Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular  Poetry,’  18.83. 

‘ Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Society.’  By  Robert  Southey.  2 vols.,  1881. 

* Utopia.’  Written  in  Latin  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  Trans- 
lated by  Ralph  Robinson.  A new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Dibdin,  1808. 

‘ The  History  of  London.’  By  Thomas  Maitland.  2 vols. 
folio,  1756. 

‘ The  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France.’  By 
Robert  Fabyan.  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  2 vols.  4to., 
1811. 

‘ The  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Companies  of 
London.’  By  William  Herbert.  2 vols.  8vo.,  1834. 

* Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.’  By 
John  Stow.  Augmented  by  John  Strype.  2 vols.  folio,  1720. 

‘ Sir  John  Froissart’s  Chronicles.’  Translated  by  Lord 
Berners,  1812. 

* Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines.’  Translated  by  Mr. 
Uvedale.  2 vols.  8vo.,  1723. 

‘ Paston  Letters.  Original  letters,  written  during  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III.’  By 
Sir  John  Fenn.  A new  edition,  by  A.  Ramsay.  2 vols.,  1840. 

‘ Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne.'  Par  M.  de  Barante. 
10  vols.  8vo.,  183(1. 

‘ Statutes  of  the  Realm.’  From  original  records  and 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Weald  of  Kent. 

In  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English  language, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  ‘ Histories  of  Troy,’ 
William  Caxton,  the  translator  of  the  work  from 
the  French,  in  his  prologue  or  preface,  says,  by 
way  of  apology  for  his  simpleness  and  imperfect- 
ness in  the  French  and  English  languages,  “ In 
France  was  I never,  and  was  born  and  learned 
mine  English  in  Kent,  in  the  Weald,  where  I 
doubt  not  is  spoken  as  broad  and  rude  English  as 
in  any  place  of  England.”  The  Weald  of  Kent  is 
now  a fertile  district,  rich  in  corn-land  and  pasture, 
with  farm-houses  and  villages  spread  over  its  sur- 
face, intersected  by  good  roads,  and  a railway  run- 
ning through  the  heart  of  it.  bringing  the  scattered 
inhabitants  closer  and  closer  to  each  other.  But  at 
the  period  when  William  Caxton  was  born,  and 
learnt  Ids  English  in  the  Weald,  it  was  a wild  dis- 
trict with  a scanty  population ; its  inhabitants  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  towns,  the  attiiirs  of  the 
busy  world  went  on  without  their  knowledge  and  as- 
sistance, they  were  more  separated  from  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  than  a settler  in  Canada  or 
Australia  is  at  the  present  day.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand therefore  why  they  should  have  spoken  a 
“ broad  and  rude  English”  at  the  time  of  Caxton’s 
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boyhood,  during  the  reign  of  Henry’  V.  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Henry  VI.  William  Lam- 
barde,  who  wrote  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  this  period,  having  published  his  4 Perambu- 
lation of  Kent’  in  1570,  mentions  as  a common 
opinion  touching  this  Weald  of  Kent,  “ that  it  was 
a great  while  together  in  manner  nothing  else  but 
a desert  and  waste  wilderness,  not  planted  with 
towns  or  peopled  with  men  as  the  outsides  of  the 
shire  were,  but  stored  and  stuffed  with  herds  of 
deer  and  droves  of  hogs  only  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  that,  “although  the  property  of  the  Wrcald 
was  at  the  first  belonging  to  certain  known  owners, 
yet  it  was  not  then  allotted  into  tenancies.”  The 
Weald  of  Kent  came  to  be  taken,  he  says,  “even 
as  men  were  contented  to  inhabit  it,  and  by  piece- 
meal to  rid  it  of  the  wood,  and  to  break  it  up  with 
the  plough.”  In  some  lonely  farm,  then,  of  this 
wild  district,  are  we,  upon  the  best  of  evidence,  his 
own  words,  to  fix  the  birth-place  and  the  earliest 
home  of  the  first  English  printer. 

The  father  of  William  Caxton  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a proprietor  of  land.  At  any  rate,  he  de- 
sired to  bestow  upon  his  son  all  the  advantages  of 
education  which  that  age  could  furnish.  The 
honest  printer,  many  years  after  his  school  days, 
looks  back  upon  that  spring-time  of  his  life  with 
feelings  that  make  us  honour  the  simple  worth  of 
his  character.  In  his  4 Life  of  Charles  the  Great,’ 
printed  in  1485,  he  says,  44 1 have  emprised  [un- 
dertaken] and  concluded  in  myself,  to  reduce 
[translate]  this  said  book  into  our  English,  as  all 
along  and  plainly  ye  may  read,  hear,  and  see,  in 
this  book  here  following.  Beseeching  all  them 
that  shall  find  fault  in  the  same  to  correct  and 
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amend  it,  and  also  to  pardon  me  of  the  rude  and 
simple  reducing.  And  though  so  be  there  no  gay 
terms,  nor  subtle  nor  new  eloquence,  yet  I hope 
that  it  shall  be  understood,  and  to  that  intent  I 
have  specially  reduced  it  after  the  simple  cunning 
that  God  hath  lent  to  me,  whereof  I humbly  and 
with  all  my  heart  thank  Him,  and  also  am 
bounden  to  pray  for  my  father’s  and  mother’s 
souls,  that  in  my  youth  set  me  to  school,  by 
which,  by  the  sufferance  of  God,  I get  my  living 
I hope  truly.  And  that  I may  so  do  and  continue, 
I beseech  Him  to  grant  me  of  His  grace  ; and  so  to 
labour  and  occupy  myself  virtuously,  that  I may 
come  out  of  debt  and  deadly  sin,  that  after  this 
life  I may  come  to  His  bliss  in  heaven.”  Caxton 
seems  to  have  had  the  rare  happiness  to  have  had 
his  father  about  him  to  a late  period  of  his  life. 
According  to  a record  in  the  accounts  of  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Marga- 
ret’s Westminster,  in  which  parish  the  first  printer 
carried  on  his  business,  it  appears  that  one  Wil- 
liam Caxton,  who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
father,  was  buried  on  the  18th  of  May,  1480. 

Some  time  before  the  period  of  C'axton’s  boy- 
hood, a great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  gene- 
ral system  of  education  in  England.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  III  , about  half  a century  before  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  the  children  in  the 
grammar-schools  were  not  taught  English  at  all. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  first  Norman  kings,  long 
continued  by  their  successors,  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
English  or  Saxon  language  altogether ; and  to 
make  the  people  familiar  with  the  Norman  French, 
the  language  of  the  conquerors.  The  new  statutes 
of  the  realm  were  written  in  French  ; so  were  the 
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decisions  of  the  judges,  and  the  commentaries  on 
the  laws  in  general.  Ralph  lligden,  in  a sort  of 
chronicle  which  Caxton  printed,  says,  “ Children 
in  schools,  against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all 
other  nations,  be  compelled  for  to  leave  their  own 
language,  and  for  to  construe  their  lessons  and 
their  things  in  French;  and  so  they  have  since 
Normans  came  first  into  England.  Also  gentle- 
men be  taught  for  to  speak  French  from  the  time 
that  they  rocked  in  their  cradle,  and  can  speak  and 
play  with  a child’s  brooch  [stick  or  other  toy], 
and  uplandish  men  [countrymen]  will  liken  them- 
selves to  gentlemen,  and  delight  with  great  busi- 
ness for  to  speak  French,  to  be  told  of.”  John  de 
Trevisa,  the  translator  of  Higden’s  ‘ Polychronicon,’ 
writing  somewhat  later  [in  1361],  says,  “This 
manner  was  much  used  before  the  Great  Plague, 
and  is  since  some  deal  changed  ; for  Sir  John 
Cornewaile,  a master  of  grammar,  changed  the 
teaching  in  grammar-schools,  and  construction  in 
French;  and  other  schoolmasters  use  the  same 
way  now,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1385,  the  ninth 
year  of  King  Richard  II.,  and  leave  all  French  in 
schools,  and  use  all  construction  in  English. 
Wherein  they  have  advantage  one  way : — that  is, 
that  they  learn  the  sooner  their  grammar;  and  in 
another,  disadvantage,  for  now  they  learn  no 
French,  which  is  hurt  for  them  that  shall  pass  the 
sea.”  It  was  this  change  of  system,  operating 
upon  his  early  instruction,  which  caused  Caxton, 
as  a translator,  to  be  so  diffident  of  his  own  capa- 
city to  render  faithfully  what  was  before  him  out 
of  French  into  English.  Indeed,  from  his  earliest 
youth  to  the  close  of  his  literary  career,  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  constantly  varying,  through  the 
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introduction  of  new  w ords  and  phrases  ; and  there 
was  a marked  distinction  between  the  courtly  dia- 
lect and  that  of  the  commonalty.  We  have  seen 
how  lie  speaks  of  the  broad  and  rude  English  of 
his  native  Weald.  But  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  a book  printed  by  him  in  1490,  he  mentions 
the  difficulty  he  had  in  pleasing  “ some  gentlemen, 
which  late  blamed  me,  saying,  that  in  my  transla- 
tions I had  over  curious  terms,  which  could  not  be 
understood  of  common  people,  and  desired  me  to 
use  old  and  homely  terms  in  my  translations. 
And  fain  would  I satisfy  every  man  ; and  so  to  do, 
took  an  old  book  and  read  therein ; and  certainly 
the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  that  I could 
not  well  understand  it.  And  also  my  lord  Abbot 
of  Westminster  did  show  to  me  late  certain 
evidences  written  in  old  English,  for  to  reduce 
it  into  our  English  now  used,  and  certainly  it 
was  written  in  such  wise  that  it  was  more  like 
to  Dutch  than  English  ; I could  not  reduce  nor 
bring  it  to  be  understood.  And  certainly  our 
language  now  used  varieth  far  from  that  which 
was  used  and  spoken  w hen  I was  born  ; for  w e 
Englishmen  be  born  under  the  domination  of  the 
moon,  which  is  never  stedfast,  but  ever  wavering, 
waxing  one  season,  and  waneth  and  decreaseth 
another  season  ; and  that  common  English  that  is 
spoken  in  one  shire  varieth  from  another.  Inso- 
much that  in  my  days  happened  that  certain  mer- 
chants were  in  a ship  in  Thames,  for  to  have 
sailed  over  the  sea  into  Zealand,  and  for  lack  of 
wind  they  tarried  at  Foreland,  and  went  to  land 
for  to  refresh  them ; and  one  of  them  named 
Sheffelde,  a mercer,  came  into  an  house  and  asked 
for  meat,  and  especially  he  asked  after  eggs;  and 
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the  good  wife  answered,  that  she  could  speak  no 
French  ; and  the  merchant  was  angry,  for  he  also 
could  speak  no  French,  but  would  have  had  eggs, 
and  she  understood  him  not.  And  then  at  last, 
another  said  that  he  would  have  cyren ; then  the 
good  wife  said  that  she  understood  him  well.  Lo, 
what  should  a man  in  these  days  now  write,  eggs 
or  cyren?  certainly  it  is  hard  to  please  every  man, 
by  cause  of  diversity  and  change  of  language.  For 
in  these  days,  every  man  that  is  in  any  reputation 
in  his  country  will  utter  his  communication  and 
matters  in  such  manners  and  terms  that  few  men 
shall  understand  them.  And  some  honest  and 
good  clerks  have  been  with  me,  and  desired  me  to 
write  the  most  curious  terms  that  I could  find. 
And  thus  between  plain,  rude,  and  curious,  I stand 
abashed  ; but  in  my  judgment,  the  common  terms 
that  be  daily  used  be  lighter  [easier]  to  be  under- 
stood than  the  old  and  ancient  English.”  In  these 
days,  when  the  same  language  with  very  slight  va- 
riations is  spoken  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a state  of  things 
such  as  Caxton  describes,  in  which  the  “ com- 
mon English  which  is  spoken  in  one  shire  varieth 
from  another,”  and  there  was  a marked  distinction 
between  plain  terms  and  curious  terms.  Easy 
and  rapid  communication,  and  above  all  the  cir- 
culation of  books,  newspapers,  and  other  peri- 
odical works,  all  free  from  provincial  expressions, 
have  made  the  “ over  curious  terms  which  could 
not  be  understood  of  common  people”  more  fami- 
liar to  them  than  the  “ old  and  homely  terms”  which 
their  forefathers  used  in  their  several  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  restricted  meanings  which  they  re- 
tained in  their  local  use.  When  there  were  no 
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books  amongst  the  community  in  general,  there 
could  be  no  universality  of  language.  Of  this 
want  of  books  we  may  properly  exhibit  some  de- 
tails, chiefly  to  show  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
differences  which  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  has 
produced  in  our  country. 

We  shall  find  it,  we  think,  a more  agreeable  as 
well  as  more  instructive  course,  to  look  at  the 
general  subject  of  the  supply  of  books  in  connection 
with  the  orders  of  people  who  were  to  use  them, 
rather  than  presenting  a number  of  scattered  facts, 
to  exhibit  the  relative  prices  and  scarcity  of  books 
in  what  are  called  the  middle  ages.  We  will  first 
take  the  clergy,  the  scholars  of  those  days.  The 
mode  in  which  books  were  multiplied  by  tran- 
scribers in  the  monasteries  is  clearly  described  by 
Richard  de  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  • Phi- 
lobiblon,’  a treatise  on  the  love  of  books,  written 
by  him  in  Latin  in  1344: — “As  it  is  necessary  for 
a state  to  provide  military  arms,  and  prepare  plen- 
tiful stores  of  provisions  for  soldiers  who  are  about 
to  fight,  so  it  is  evidently  worth  the  labour  of  the 
church  militant  to  fortify  itself  against  the  attacks 
of  pagans  and  heretics  with  a multitude  of  sound 
books.  But  because  everything  that  is  serviceable 
to  mortals  suffers  the  waste  of  mortality  through 
lapse  of  time,  it  is  necessary  for  volumes  corroded 
by  age  to  be  restored  by  renovated  successors,  that 
perpetuity,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual. may  be  conceded  to  the  species.  Hence 
it  is  that  Ecclesiastes  significantly  says,  in  the 
12th  chapter,  * There  is  no  end  of  making  many 
books.’  For  as  the  bodies  of  books  suffer  continual 
detriment  from  a combined  mixture  of  contraries 
in  their  composition,  so  a remedy  is  found  out  by 
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the  prudence  of  clerks,  by  which  a holy  book  pay- 
ing t he  debt  of  nature  may  obtain  an  hereditary 
substitute,  and  a seed  may  be  raised  up  like  to  the 
most  holy  deceased,  and  that  saying  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  chapter  30,  be  verified,  ‘ The  father  is  dead, 
and  as  it  were  not  dead,  for  lie  hath  left  behind 
him  a son  like  unto  himself.’  ” The  invention  of 
paper,  about  a century  and  a half  before  Richard 
de  Bury  wrote,  and  its  general  employment  instead 
of  vellum  for  manuscripts  in  ordinary  use,  was  a 
great  step  towards  the  multiplication  of  books. 
Transcribers  necessarily  became  more  numerous  ; 
but  for  a long  period  they  wholly  belonged  to  the 
monastic  orders,  and  the  books  were  essentially  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy.  Richard  de  Bury  says,  with 
the  most  supreme  contempt  for  all  others,  whatever 
be  their  rank,  “ Laymen,  to  whom  it  matters  not 
whether  they  look  at  a book  turned  wrong  side 
upwards  or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order, 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  any  communion  with 
books.”  But  even  to  the  privileged  classes  he  is 
not  sparing  of  his  reproach,  as  to  the  misuse  of 
books.  lie  reprobates  the  unwashed  hands,  the 
dirty  nails,  the  greasy  elbows  leaning  upon  the 
volume,  the  munching  of  fruit  and  cheese  over  the 
open  leaves,  which  were  the  marks  of  careless  and 
idle  readers.  With  a solemn  reverence  for  a book 
at  which  we  may  smile,  but  with  a smile  of  respect, 
he  says,  “ Let  there  be  a mature  decorum  in  open- 
ing and  closing  of  volumes,  that  they  may  neither 
be  unclasped  with  precipitous  haste,  nor  thrown 
aside  after  inspection  without  being  duly  closed.” 
The  good  bishop  bestowed  certain  portions  of  his 
valuable  library  upon  a company  of  scholars  re- 
siding in  a Hall  at  Oxford  ; and  one  of  his  chapters 
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is  entitled  ‘ A provident  arrangement  by  which 
books  may  be  lent  to  strangers,’  meaning  by 
strangers,  students  of  Oxford  not  belonging  to  that 
Hall.  One  of  these  arrangements  is  as  follows  : — 
“ Five  of  the  scholars  dwelling  in  the  aforesaid 
Ilall  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  master  of  the  same 
Hall,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  books  is  to  be 
deputed.  Of  which  five,  three,  and  in  no  case 
fewer,  shall  be  competent  to  lend  any  books  for 
inspection  and  use  only ; but  for  copying  and 
transcribing  we  will  not  allow  any  book  to  pass 
without  the  walls  of  the  house,  't  herefore,  w hen 
any  scholar,  whether  secular  or  religious,  whom 
we  have  deemed  qualified  for  the  present  favour, 
shall  demand  the  loan  of  a book,  the  keepers  must 
carefully  consider  whether  they  have  a duplicate  of 
that  book ; and  if  so,  they  may  lend  it  to  him, 
taking  a security  which  in  their  opinion  shall 
exceed  in  value  the  book  delivered.”  Anthony 
Wood,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  wrote  the 
lives  of  eminent  Oxford  men,  speaks  of  this  library 
which  was  given  to  Durham  College  (now  Trinity 
College)  as  containing  more  books  than  all  the 
bishops  of  England  hail  then  in  their  custody.  He 
adds,  “ After  they  had  been  received  they  were  for 
many  years  kept  in  chests,  under  the  custody  of 
several  scholars  deputed  for  that  purpose.”  In  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  a library  was  built  in  that 
college,  and  then,  says  Wood,  “ the  said  books 
were  put  into  pews,  or  studies,  and  chained  to 
them.”  The  statutes  of  St.  Mary  ’s  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  are  quoted  by  Warton, 
in  his  ‘ History  of  English  Poetry,’  as  furnishing  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  inconveniences  and  im- 
pediments to  study  which  must  have  been  produced 
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by  a scarcity  of  books : “ Let  no  scholar  occupy  a 
book  in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  hours 
at  most,  so  that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the 
use  of  the  same.”  This  certainly  shows  the  scarcity 
of  books ; but  not  such  a scarcity  as  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Church,  when  one  book  was  given 
out  by  the  librarian  to  each  of  a religious  fraternity 
at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  to  be  read  diligently 
during  the  year,  and  to  be  returned  the  following 
Lent.  The  original  practice  of  keeping  the  books 
in  chests  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  could 
not  be  very  frequently  changed  by  the  readers  ; 
and  the  subsequent  plan  of  chaining  them  to  the 
desks  gives  the  notion  that,  like  many  other  things 
tempting  by  their  rarity,  they  could  not  be  safely 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  those  who  might  rather 
covet  the  possession  than  the  use.  It  was  a very 
common  thing  to  write  in  the  first  leaf  of  a book, 
“ Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal  or  tear  out  the 
leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure  this  book.” 

We  have  abundant  evidence,  whatever  be  the 
scarcity  of  books  as  compared  with  the  growth  of 
scholarship,  that  the  ecclesiastics  laboured  most 
diligently  to  multiply  books  for  their  own  establish- 
ment. In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a room 
called  the  Scriptorium,  where  boys  and  novices 
were  constantly  employed  in  multiplying  the  ser- 
vice-books of  the  choir,  and  the  less  valuable  books 
for  the  library ; whilst  the  monks  t hemselves  laboured 
in  their  cells  upon  bibles  and  missals.  Equal  pains 
were  taken  in  providing  books  for  those  who  received 
a liberal  education  in  collegiate  establishments. 
Warton  says,  “ At  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
College,  one  or  more  transcribers  were  hired  and 
employed  by  the  founder  to  make  books  for  the 
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library.  They  transcribed  and  took  their  commons 
within  the  college,  as  appears  by  computations  of 
expenses  on  their  account  now  remaining.”  But 
there  are  several  indications  that  even  kings  and 
nobles  had  not  the  advantages  of  scholars  by  pro- 
fession ; and,  possessing  few  books  of  their  own, 
had  sometimes  to  borrow  of  their  more  favoured 
subjects.  We  find  it  recorded  that  the  prior  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  had  lent  to  King 
Henry  V.  the  works  of  St.  Gregory,  and  he  com- 
plains that  after  the  king’s  death  the  book  had 
been  detained  by  the  prior  of  Shene.  The  same 
king  had  borrowed  from  the  Lady  Westmoreland 
two  books  that  had  not  been  returned,  and  a 
petition  is  still  extant  in  which  she  begs  his  suc- 
cessors in  authority  to  let  her  have  them  back 
again.  Lewis  XI.  of  France  wishing  to  borrow  a 
book  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  they 
would  not  allow  the  king  to  have  it  till  he  had 
deposited  a quantity  of  valuable  plate  in  pledge, 
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and  given  a joint  bond  with  one  of  his  nobles  for 
its  due  return.  The  books  that,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  a little  while  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  were  for  the  most  part  highly 
illuminated  manuscripts,  and  bound  in  the  most 
expensive  style.  In  the  wardrobe  accounts  of 
King  Edward  IV.  we  find  that  Piers  Bauduyn  is 
paid  for  “binding,  gilding,  and  dressing”  of  two 
books,  twenty  shillings  each,  and  of  four  books, 
sixteen  shillings  each.  Now  twenty  shillings  in 
those  days  would  have  bought  an  ox.  But  the  cost 
of  this  binding  and  garnishing  does  not  stop  here  ; 
for  there  were  delivered  to  the  binder  six  yards  of 
velvet,  six  yards  of  silk,  laces,  tassels,  copper  and  gilt 
clasps,  and  gilt  nails.  The  price  of  velvet  and  silk 
in  those  days  was  enormous.  We  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  these  royal  books  were  as  much  for 
show  as  for  use.  One  of  the  books  thus  garnished  by 
Edward  IV.’s  binder  is  called  ‘ Le  Bible  Ilistoriaux’ 
(The  Historical  Bible),  and  there  are  several  copies 
of  the  same  book  in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  one  of  them  the  following  paragraph 
is  written  in  French  : “ This  book  was  taken  from 
the  King  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers ; and 
the  good  Count  of  Salisbury,  William  Mountague, 
bought  it  for  a hundred  marks,  and  gave  it  to  his 

lady  Elizabeth,  the  good  Countess Which 

book  the  said  Countess  assigned  to  her  executors 
to  sell  for  forty  livres.”  We  learn  from  another 
source  that  the  great  not  only  procured  books  by 
purchase,  but  employed  transcribers  to  make  them 
for  their  libraries.  We  find  from  the  manuscript 
account  of  the  expenses  of  Sir  John  Howard,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Norfolk,  that  in  1467  Thomas 
Lympnor,  that  is,  Thomas  the  Limner,  of  Bury, 
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was  paid  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings  and  twopence 
fora  book  which  he  had  transcribed  and  ornamented, 
including  the  vellum  and  binding.  The  Limner’s 
bill  is  made  up  of  a number  of  items, — for  whole 
vignettes,  and  half  vignettes,  and  capital  letters, 
and  flourishing,  and  plain  writing.  This  curious 
account  is  printed  in  the  ‘ Paston  Letters,’  the  cor- 
respondence of  a family  of  that  name  in  the  reign 
of  Ilenry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  111.  A 
letter  of  Sir  John  Paston,  who  is  writing  to  his 
mother  in  1474,  shows  how  scarce  money  was  in 
those  days  for  the  purchase  of  luxuries  like  books. 
He  says,  “As  for  the  books  that  were  Sir  James’s 
(the  Priest’s),  if  it  like  you  that  I may  have  them, 
I am  not  able  to  buy  them,  but  somewhat  would  I 
give,  and  the  remainder,  with  a good  devout  heart, 

by  my  troth,  1 will  pray  for  his  soul If 

any  of  them  are  claimed  hereafter,  in  faith  I will 
restore  it.”  The  custom  of  borrowing  books  and  not 
returning  them  was  as  old,  we  see,  as  the  days  of 
the  Red  and  White  Roses.  John  Paston  left  an 
inventory  of  his  books,  eleven  in  number,  although 
some  of  the  eleven  contained  various  little  tracts 
bound  together.  One  of  the  items  in  this  catalogue 

is,  “ A Rook  of  Troilus,  which  William  R 

hath  had  near  ten  years,  and  lent  it  to  Dame  Wing- 
feld,  and  there  1 saw  it.” 

If  the  nobles  and  the  higher  gentry  were  so  in- 
differently provided  with  books,  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  yeomen  had  any  books  at  all.  The  mer- 
chants and  citizens  were  probably  better  provided. 
The  labourers,  who  were  scarcely  yet  fully  esta- 
blished in  their  freedom  from  bondage  to  one  lord, 
were  probably,  as  a class,  wholly  unable  to  use 
books  at  all.  Shakspere,  in  all  likelihood,  did  not 
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much  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  ignorant  men, 
who  at  the  same  time  were  oppressed  men,  when 
he  put  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  Jack  Cade 
when  addressing  Lord  Say  : “ Thou  hast  most  trai- 
torously corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erect- 
ing a grammar-school : and  whereas,  before,  our 
forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and 
the  (ally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a paper-mill.”  The  poet  has  a 
little  deranged  the  exact  order  of  events,  as  poets 
are  justified  in  doing,  who  look  at  history  not  with 
chronological  accuracy,  but  with  a broad  view  of 
the  connection  between  events  and  principles.  The 
insurrection  of  Cade  preceded  the  introduction  of 
printing  and  paper-mills  into  England.  Although 
during  four  centuries  we  have  yet  to  lament  that  the 
people  have  not  had  the  full  benefit  which  the  art  of 
printing  is  calculated  to  bestow  upon  them,  we  may 
be  sure  that  during  its  progress  the  general  amelio- 
ration of  society  has  been  certain,  though  gradual. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  necessary  exclusiveness 
in  the  possession  of  books,  and  in  the  advantages 
which  the  knowledge  of  books  is  calculated  to  be- 
stow on  all  men.  The  late  Mr.  Southey,  a just 
and  liberal  thinker,  but,  like  many  others  of  ardent 
feelings,  sometimes  mistaken  and  oftener  misrepre- 
sented, lias  truly  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
the  state  of  society  when  William  Caxton  was 
raised  up  to  do  his  work  amongst  us  and  the  pre- 
sent state.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
‘ Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  So- 
ciety “ One  of  the  first  effects  of  printing  was  to 
make  proud  men  look  upon  learning  as  disgraced, 
by  being  thus  brought  within  reach  of  the  common 
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people.  Till  that  time  learning,  such  as  it  was, 
had  been  confined  to  courts  and  convents,  the  low 
birth  of  the  clergy  being  overlooked,  because  they 
were  privileged  by  their  order.  But  when  laymen 
in  humble  life  were  enabled  to  procure  books,  the 
pride  of  aristocracy  took  an  absurd  course,  inso- 
much that  at  one  time  it  was  deemed  derogatory 
for  a nobleman  if  he  could  read  or  write.  Even 
scholars  themselves  complained  that  the  reputation 
of  learning,  and  the  respect  due  to  it,  and  its 
rewards,  were  lowered  when  it  was  thrown  open  to 
all  men ; and  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  prohibit 
the  printing  of  any  book  that  could  be  afforded  for 
sale  below  the  price  of  three  soldi.  This  base  and 
invidious  feeling  was  perhaps  never  so  directly 
avowed  in  other  countries  as  in  Italy,  the  land 
where  literature  was  first  restored  ; anti  yet  in  this 
more  liberal  island  ignorance  was  for  some  genera- 
tions considered  to  be  a mark  of  distinction  by 
which  a man  of  gentle  birth  chose,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  make  it  apparent  that  he  was  no  more 
obliged  to  live  by  the  toil  of  his  brain,  than  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  same  changes  in  so- 
ciety, which  rendered  it  no  longer  possible  for  this 
class  of  men  to  pass  their  lives  in  idleness,  have 
completely  put  an  end  to  this  barbarous  pride.  It 
is  as  obsolete  as  the  fashion  of  long  finger-nails, 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  East  are  still  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  those  who  labour  not  with  their 
hands.  All  classes  are  now  brought  within  the 
reach  of  your  current  literature, — that  literature 
which,  like  a moral  atmosphere,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
medium  of  intellectual  life,  and  on  the  quality  of 
which,  according  as  it  may  be  salubrious  or 
noxious,  the  health  of  the  public  mind  depends.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Mercer’s  Apprentice. 

In  a book  which  Caxton  printed  in  1483,  ‘ The 
Booke  callyd  Cathon,’  he  says  in  his  prologue  or 
preface,  “ Unto  the  noble,  ancient,  and  renowned 
city,  the  city  of  London  in  England,  I,  William 
Caxton,  citizen  and  conjury  [sworn  fellow]  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  fraternity  and  fellowship  of  the 
Mercery,  owe  of  right  my  service  and  good  will ; 
and  of  very  duty  am  bounden  naturally  to  assist, 
aid,  and  counsel,  as  farforth  as  1 can  to  my  power, 
as  to  my  mother  of  whom  I have  received  my 
nurture  and  living  ; and  shall  pray  for  the  good 
prosperity  and  policy  of  the  same  during  my  life. 
For  as  me  seemeth  it  is  of  great  need,  by  cause  I 
have  known  it  in  my  young  age  much  more 
wealthy,  prosperous,  and  richer  than  it  is  at  this 
day  ; and  the  cause  is,  that  there  is  almost  none 
that  intendeth  to  the  common  weal,  but  only  every 
man  for  his  singular  profit.”  It  is  the  usual  habit 
of  the  aged  to  look  back  upon  the  days  of  their 
youth  as  a period  of  higher  prosperity  and  more 
exalted  virtue,  public  and  private,  than  they  wit- 
ness in  their  declining  years.  This  is  in  most  cases 
merely  the  mind’s  own  colouring  of  the  picture. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  London,  in  the  first 
vear  of  Richard  III.,  when  Caxton  wrote  this  pre- 
face, was  really  less  prosperous,  and  its  citizens  less 
devoted  to  the  public  good,  than  half  a century 
earlier,  when  Caxton  was  a blithe  apprentice 
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within  its  walls.  The  country  had  passed  through 
the  terrible  convulsion  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  ; 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  civil  wars,  especially,  not 
only  to  waste  the  substance  and  destroy  the  means 
of  existence  of  every  man,  but  to  render  all  men 
selfish,  grasping  at  temporary  good,  suspicious, 
faithless.  The  master  of  Caxton  was  Robert 
Large,  a member  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  who 
was  one  of  the  Sheriffs  in  1430,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
1439 — 40.  The  date  of  Caxton’s  apprenticeship  has 
not  been  ascertained  ; but  it  is  considered  by  seve- 
ral of  his  biographers  to  have  commenced  about 
1428.  At  this  period,  the  sixth  of  Henry  VI.,  a law 
Mas  on  the  statute-book,  and  rigorously  enforced, 
whose  object  Mas  to  prevent  the  sons  of  labourers 
in  husbandry,  and  indeed  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  yeomanry,  from  rising  out  of  the  condition  in 
which  tiiey  Mere  born,  by  participating  in  the 
higher  gains  of  trade  and  handicraft.  A law  of 
the  seventh  of  Ilenry  IV.,  about  two  and  twenty 
years  before  this  conjectural  period  of  Cotton’s 
apprenticeship,  recites  that,  according  to  ancient 
statutes,  those  who  labour  at  the  plough  or  cart, 
or  other  service  of  husbandry,  till  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  should  continue  to  abide  at  such 
labour,  anil  not  to  be  put  to  any  mystery  or  handi- 
craft ; — notM  ithstanding  M’hich  statutes,  says  the 
law  of  Henry  IV.,  country  people  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  have  no  land  or  rent  are  put  appren- 
tices to  divers  crafts  within  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
so  that  there  is  great  scarcity  of  labourers  and 
other  servants  of  husbandry.  The  law  then  de- 
clares, <k  That  no  man  nor  Moman,  of  what  estate 
or  condition  they  be,  shall  put  their  son  or  daugh- 
ter, of  whatsoever  age  he  or  she  be,  to  serve  as  ap- 
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prentice  to  no  craft  or  other  labour  within  any 
city  or  borough  in  the  realm,  except  he  have  land 
or  rent  to  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  by  the  year 
at  least,  but  they  shall  be  put  to  other  labours  as 
their  estates  doth  require,  upon  pain  of  one  year’s 
imprisonment.”  This  iniquitous  law  was  necessa- 
rily as  demoralizing  and  as  injurious  to  the  national 
prosperity  as  the  institution  of  castes  in  India. 
Yet,  by  a most  extraordinary  blindness  to  cause 
and  consequence,  the  makers  of  the  law  provided 
in  the  most  direct  way  for  its  overthrow  ; for  the 
statute  goes  on  to  say,  that  although  the  husbandry 
labourer  is  always  to  be  a labourer,  “ every  man 
or  woman,  of  what  estate  or  condition  they  be, 
shall  be  free  to  set  their  son  or  daughter  to  take 
learning  at  any  manner  school  that  pleaseth  them 
within  the  realm.”  The  citizens  of  London,  much 
to  their  honour,  procured  a repeal  of  this  act  in 
the  eighth  of  Ilenry  VI.,  about  the  period  when 
Caxton  was  apprenticed.  The  probability  is,  that 
lie  would  not  have  been  affected  by  the  exclusive 
character  of  this  law ; for  his  master  was  a rich 
and  distinguished  mercer — a member  of  that  asso- 
ciation which  lias  always  had  pre-eminence  amongst 
the  livery  companies  of  London.  The  dignified 
gravity,  the  prudence,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
citizens  of  that  day  have  been  well  described  by 
Chaucer : — 

“ A Merchant  was  there  with  a forked  beard  ; 

In  motley,  and  high  on  horse  he  sat, 

And  on  his  head  a Flaundrish  heaver  hat. 

His  bootes  claspe'd  fair  and  fetisly  ;* 

His  reasons  spake  he  full  solemnity. 

Sounding  alway  the  increase  of  his  winning  : 

He  would  the  sea  were  keptf  for  any  tiling, 

* Neatly.  t Guarded. 
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Betwixen  Middleburgh  and  Ore  well. 

Well  could  he  in  exchanges  shieldies*  sell, 

This  worthy  man  full  well  his  wit  beset  ;t 
There  wiste'  no  wight  that  he  was  in  debt. 

So  sted  fasti  y did  he  his  governance 

With  his  bargains,  and  with  his  chevisancej.” 

When  we  look  at  William  Caxton  as  the  ap- 
prentice to  a London  mercer,  his  position  does  not 
at  first  sight  appear  very  favourable  to  that  cul- 
tivation of  a literary  taste,  and  that  love  of  books 
which  was  originally  the  solace,  and  afterwards  the 
business,  of  his  life.  Vet  a closer  insight  into  the 
mercantile  arrangements  of  those  days  will  show 
us  that  lie  could  not  have  been  more  favourably 
placed  for  attaining  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  books,  in  the  way  of  his  ordinary  occupation. 
When  books  were  so  costly  and  so  inaccessible  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  there  was  necessarily 
no  distinct  trade  of  bookselling.  There  were  in- 
deed stationers,  who  had  books  for  sale,  or  more 
probably  executed  orders  for  transcribing  books. 
Their  occupation  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  his  ‘ Literature  of  Europe — “ These  dealers 
were  denominated  stationarii,  perhaps  from  the 
open  stalls  at  which  they  carried  on  their  business, 
though  statio  is  a general  word  for  a shop,  in  low 
Latin.  They  appear  by  the  old  statutes  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  by  those  of  Bologna,  to 
have  sold  books  upon  commission  ; and  are  some- 
times, though  not  uniformly,  distinguished  from 
the  librarii ; a word  which,  having  originally  been 
confined  to  the  copyists  of  books,  was  afterwards 
applied  to  those  who  traded  in  them.  They  sold 
parchment  and  other  materials  of  writing,  which, 
* French  crowns,  which  were  stamped  with  a shield, 
f Employed.  | An  agreement  for  borrowing  money. 
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with  us,  though,  as  far  as  I know,  nowhere  else, 
have  retained  the  name  of  stationery,  and  naturally 
exercised  the  kindred  occupations  of  binding  and 
decorating.  They  probably  employed  transcribers.” 
The  mercer  in  those  days  was  not  a dealer  in  small 
wares  generally,  as  at  an  earlier  period ; nor  was 
his  trade  confined  to  silken  goods — such  an  one  as 
Shakspere  describes,  “ Master  Threepile,  the  mer- 
cer,” who  had  thrown  a man  into  prison  for  “some 
four  suits  of  peach-coloured  satin.”  The  mercer 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  essentially  a merchant. 
The  mercers  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  were  the 
great  wool-dealers  of  the  country.  They  were  the 
merchants  of  the  Staple,  in  the  early  days  of  our 
woollen  manufacture ; and  the  merchant  adven- 
turers of  a later  period  were  principally  of  their 
body.  In  their  traffic  with  other  lands,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Low  Countries,  they  were  the 
agents  by  which  valuable  manuscripts  found  their 
way  into  England ; and  in  this  respect  they  were 
something  like  the  great  merchant  princes  of  Italy, 
whose  ships  not  unfrequently  contained  a cargo  of 
Indian  spices  and  of  Greek  manuscripts.  John 
Bagford,  who  wrote  a slight  life  of  Caxton  about 
1714,  which  is  in  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, says,  “ Kings,  queens,  and  noblemen  had 
their  particular  merchants,  who,  when  they  were 
ready  for  their  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  sent  their 
servants  to  know  what  they  wanted,  and  among 
the  rest  of  their  choice  many  times  books  were 
demanded,  and  there  to  buy  them  in  those  parts 
where  they  were  going.”  Caxton  tells  us  in  the 
‘ Book  of  Good  Manners,’  which  lie  translated 
from  the  French  and  printed  in  1487,  that  the 
original  French  work  was  delivered  to  him  by  a 
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“ special  friend,  a mercer  of  London,  named 
"William  Praat.”  This  commerce  of  books  could 
not  have  been  very  great ; but  it  might  have  been 
so  far  carried  on  by  ltobert  Large,  the  wealthy 
master  of  Caxton,  that  a lad  of  ability  might  thus 
possess  opportunities  for  improvement  which  were 
denied  to  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-apprentices. 
At  this  particular  period  there  appear  to  have 
been  but  few'  opportunities  even  for  the  sons  of 
parents  of  some  substance  to  obtain  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  There  is  a petition  presented  to 
parliament  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VI., 
1446,  which  exhorts  the  Commons  “ to  consider 
the  great  number  of  grammar-schools  that  some- 
time were  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm,  besides 
those  that  were  in  London,  and  how  few  there  are 
in  these  days.”  The  petitioners,  who  are  four 
clergymen  of  the  city,  go  on  to  say  that  London  is 
the  common  concourse  of  this  land,  and  that  many 
persons,  for  lack  of  schoolmasters  in  their  own 
country,  resort  there  to  be  informed  of  grammar ; 
and  then  they  proceed  thus:  “ Wherefore  it  were 
expedient  that  in  London  were  a sufficient  number 
of  schools  and  good  informers  in  grammar  ; and 
not,  for  the  singular  avail  of  two  or  three  persons, 
grievously  to  hurt  the  multitude  of  young  people 
of  all  this  land.  For  w here  there  is  great  number 
of  learners  and  few  teachers,  and  all  the  learners 
be  compelled  to  go  to  the  few  teachers,  and  to 
none  others,  the  masters  wax  rich  of  money,  and 
the  learners  poorer  in  cunning,  as  experience 
openly  showeth,  against  all  virtue  and  order  of 
weal  public.”  These  benevolent  clergymen  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  petition,  which  was  that 
in  each  of  their  parishes  they  might  “ ordain, 
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create,  establish,  and  set  a person  sufficiently 
learned  in  grammar  to  hold  and  exercise  a school 
in  the  same  science  of  grammar,  and  there  to  teach 
to  all  that  will  learn.”  One  of  the  schools  thus 
established  exists  to  this  day,  in  connection  with 
the  Mercers’  Company,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Mercers’  School.  We  are  a little  anticipat- 
ing the  period  of  our  narrative,  for  this  petition 
belongs  to  Caxton’s  mature  life ; but  we  mention 
it  as  an  evidence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
must  have  existed  in  those  days  for  the  children  of 
the  middle  classes  to  obtain  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  evident  that  Caxton  belonged  to  the 
more  fortunate  portion,  upon  whom  the  blessings 
of  education  fell  like  prizes  in  a lottery.  The  evil 
has  not  been  wholly  corrected  even  during  four 
centuries ; but  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  benevolent  clergymen  who  knew  the  value  of 
knowledge  at  that  comparatively  dark  period,  there 
shall  be  in  every  place  a school,  and  a competent 
person  “ there  to  teach  to  all  that  will  learn.” 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Caxton  in  the  ‘ Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,’  a famous  antiquarian  of  the  name 
of  Oldys,  says,  speaking  of  Robert  Large,  the  mas- 
ter of  Caxton,  “ The  same  magistrate  held  his 
mayoralty  in  that  which  had  been  the  mansion- 
house  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  anciently  called  the 
Jews’  Synagogue,  at  the  north  corner  of  the  Old 
Jewry.”  This  Old  Jewry  appears  to  have  been 
in  earlier  times  an  accustomed  place  of  residence 
for  the  mercers ; for  there  are  records  still  extant 
of  legal  proceedings  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
against  four  mercers  of  that  place,  for  a violent 
assault  upon  two  Lombard  merchants,  whom  they 
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regarded  as  rivals  in  trade.  In  the  days  of  their 
retail  dealings  they  occupied  a portion  of  Cheap- 
side  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Mercery.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  their  shops  were  littlebetter 


than  sheds,  and  Cheapside,  or  more  properly 
Cheap,  was  a sort  of  market,  where  various  trades 
collected  round  the  old  Cross,  which  remained 
there  till  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament.  When 
the  mercers  became  large  wholesale  dealers  in 
woollen  cloths  and  silk,  the  haberdashers  took  up 
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their  standing  in  the  same  place.  In  the  ballad  of 
‘ London  Lickpenny,’  written  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  scene  in  the  Cheap  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

“ Then  to  the  Cheap  I began  me  drawn, 

Where  much  people  I saw  for  to  stand ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn, 

Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 

‘ Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land.’  ” 

The  city  apprentice  in  the  days  of  Caxton  was  a 
staid  sober  youth,  who,  although  of  gentle  blood 
(as  the  regulations  for  the  admittance  of  freemen 
required  him  to  be),  was  meanly  clothed,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  performance  of  even  household  drudg- 
ery. We  learn  from  a tract  called  the  1 City’s 
Advocate,’  printed  in  1628,  that  the  ancient  habit 
of  the  apprentices  was  a Hat  round  cap,  hair  close 
cut,  narrow  falling  bands,  coarse  side-coats  (long 
coats),  close  hose,  close  stockings,  and  other  such 
severe  apparel.  They  walked  before  their  masters 
and  mistresses  at  night,  bearing  a lantern,  and 
wearing  a long  club  on  their  necks.  But  the  mer- 
cer’s apprentice  had  some  exceptions  which  set  him 
above  his  fellows:  “ Anciently  it  was  the  general 
use  and  custom  of  all  apprentices  in  London  (mer- 
cers only  excepted,  being  commonly  merchants  and 
a better  rank  as  it  seems)  to  carry  water-tankards 
to  serve  their  masters’  houses  with  water  fetched 
either  from  the  Thames  or  the  common  conduits.” 
But,  with  all  his  restraints,  the  city  apprentice  was 
ever  prone  to  frolic,  and  too  often  to  mischief.  The 
apprentices  were  a formidable  body  in  the  days 
of  the  Tudors,  sometimes  defying  the  laws,  and 
raising  tumults  which  have  more  than  once  ended 
in  the  prison  and  the  halter.  Chaucer,  writing 
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some  few  years  before  the  term  of  Caxton’s  service, 
describes  the  love  of  sight-seeing'  which  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  London  apprentice  : — 

“ When  there  any  ridings  were  in  Cheap, 

Out  of  the  shop  thither  would  he  leap ; 

And  till  that  he  had  all  the  sight  yseen, 

And  danced  well,  he  would  not  come  again.” 

Cheap  was  the  great  highway  of  processions ; and 
London  was  the  constant  theatre  of  triumphs  and 
pageants,  by  which  the  wealthy  citizens  expressed 
their  devotion  to  the  ruling  authorities.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  very  insecurity  of  the 
tenure  of  the  crown  demanded  a more  ardent 
display  of  public  opinion,  the  London  appren- 
tice had  “ridings”  enough  to  look  upon,  where  the 
pageantry  was  a real  expression  of  power  and 
magnificence,  and  not  a tawdry  mockery,  as  that 
which  now  disgraces  the  city  of  London  once  a 
year.  Froissart  describes  the  riding  of  Henry  IV. 
to  his  coronation : “ The  Duke  rode  through 
London  with  a great  number  of  lords,  every  lord’s 
servant  in  their  master’s  livery  ; all  the  burgesses 
and  Lombards,  merchants  in  London,  and  every 
craft  with  their  livery  and  device ; thus  he  was 
conveyed  to  Westminster.  He  was  attended  by 
6000  horse,  and  the  streets  hung  with  tapestry  as 
he  passed  by,  and  the  same  day  and  the  next  there 
were  in  London  running  seven  conduits  with 
wine,  white  and  red.”  The  entry  of  his  illustrious 
son  into  London  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
was  another  of  these  remarkable  ridings : “ The 
mayor  of  London,  and  the  aldermen,  apparelled  in 
orient-grained  scarlet,  and  four  hundred  common- 
ers clad  in  beautiful  murrey,  well  mounted,  and 
trimly  horsed,  with  rich  collars  and  great  chains, 
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met  the  king  on  Blackheath,  rejoicing  at  his  re- 
turn ; and  the  clergy  of  London,  with  rich  crosses, 
sumptuous  copes,  and  massy  censers,  received  him 
at  St.  Thomas  of  Watering  with  solemn  procession. 
The  king,  like  a grave  and  sober  personage,  and  as 
one  remembering  from  whom  all  victories  are  sent, 
seemed  little  to  regard  such  vain  pomp  and  shows, 
as  were  in  triumphant  sort  devised  for  his  wel- 
coming home  from  so  prosperous  a journey,  inso- 
much that  he  would  not  suffer  his  helmet  to  be 
carried  with  him,  whereby  might  have  appeared 
to  the  people  the  blows  and  dents  that  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  same ; neither  would  he  suffer  any 
ditties  to  be  made  and  sung  by  minstrels  of  his 
glorious  victory,  for  that  he  would  wholly  have  the 
praise  and  thanks  altogether  given  to  God.”  This, 
which  was  an  occasion  of  real  enthusiasm,  took 
place  in  Caxton’s  childhood.  But  in  1432,  when 
lie  is  held  to  have  been  an  apprentice,  the  boy 
king,  Henry  VI.,  upon  his  return  from  being 
crowned  King  of  France,  entered  London  with  a 
magnificence  which  chroniclers  and  poets  have 
vied  in  recording.  Robert  Fabyan,  an  alderman 
of  London,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
describes  this  ceremonial  with  such  an  admiration 
of  the  pomp,  as  oidy  one  could  be  supposed  to 
feel  who  was  born,  as  Chaucer  says, 

“ To  sitten  in  a guildhall  on  the  dais.’’ 

On  this  occasion  we  may  imagine  that  William 
Caxton  had  liberty  to  see  all  the  sight — the  mighty 
giant  standing  with  a sword  drawn  on  London 
Bridge — the  tower  upon  the  bridge,  out  of  which 
suddenly  appeared  three  ladies  richly  clad,  who 
were  named  Nature,  Grace,  and  Fortune, — and 
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above  all  the  fourteen  virgins,  who  sang  a roundel 
'nth  a heavenly  melody,  beginning  “Sovereign 
Lord,  welcome  to  your  city.”  Surely  he  pressed 
among  the  crowd  at  the  entry  of  Cornhill  where 
was  a tabernacle  of  curious  work  in  which  stood 
Dame  Sapience,  and  about  her  the  seven  arts  or 
sciences  liberal.  We  may  even  believe  that  he 
tasted  of  the  outpouring  of  the  conduit  in  Cheap 
''  here  were  ordained  divers  wells,  as  the  well  of 
Mercy,  the  well  of  Grace,  and  the  well  of  Pity 
and  at  every  well  a lady  standing  that  ministered 
the  water  of  every  well  to  such  as  would  ask  it, 
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and  that  water  turned  into  good  wine.  To  look 
forward  to  such  occasions  of  pomp  was  a satisfac- 
tion to  the  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  real 
workings  of  public  affairs,  and  saw  only  the  out- 
ward indications  of  success  or  misfortune.  The 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  an  unhappy  one  for  the 
citizens  of  London.  Violent  contests  for  authority, 
insurrections,  battles  for  the  crown,  left  their  fear- 
ful traces  upon  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years. 
But  during  Caxton’s  boyhood  the  evil  days  seemed 
distant. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  YOUNG  MEKCEtt’8  BOOK-KNOWLEDGE 

In  the  books  of  the  Brewers’  Company,  which,  like 
all  other  records,  were  for  the  most  part  in  Norman 
French,  there  is  a curious  entry  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  which  records  a gTeat  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  entry  is  in  Latin,  and 
is  thus  translated  : “ Whereas  our  mother-tongue, 
to  wit,  the  English  language,  hath  in  modern  days 
begun  to  be  honourably  enlarged  and  adorned,  for 
that  our  most  excellent  lord  King  llenry  the  Fifth 
hath  in  his  letters  missive,  and  divers  affairs  touch- 
ing his  own  person,  more  willingly  chosen  to  de- 
clare the  secrets  of  his  will ; and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  his  people  hath,  with  a diligent 
mind,  procured  the  common  idiom  (setting  aside 
others)  to  be  commended  by  the  exercise  of  writ- 
ing ; and  there  are  many  of  our  craft  of  brewers 
who  have  the  knowledge  of  writing  and  reading  in 
the  said  English  idiom,  but  in  others,  to  wit,  the 
Latin  and  French,  before  these  times  used,  they  do 
not  in  any  wise  understand  ; for  which  causes,  with 
many  others,  it  being  considered  how  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  lords  and  trusty  commons  have 
begun  to  make  their  matters  to  be  noted  down  in 
our  mother-tongue,  so  we  also  in  our  craft,  follow- 
ing in  some  manner  their  steps,  have  decreed  in 
future  to  commit  to  memory  the  needful  things 
which  concern  us,  as  appeareth  in  the  following.” 
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The  assertion  of  the  Brewers’  Company,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  that  “ the  English  language 
hath  in  modern  days  begun  to  lie  honourably  en- 
larged and  adorned,”  rested,  we  apprehend,  upon 
broader  foundations  than  the  “ letters  missive”  of 
the  king  in  the  common  idiom.  Great  writers  had 
arisen  in  our  native  tongue,  with  whose  productions 
the  nobler  and  wealthier  classes  at  any  rate  were 
familiar.  The  very  greatest  of  these, — the  great- 
est name  even  now  in  our  literature,  with  one  ex- 
ception,— must  have  furnished  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  transcribers.  The  poems  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  were  familiar  to  all  well  educated  men, 
however  scanty  was  the  supply  of  copies  and  dear 
their  cost.  That  Caxton  himself  was  acquainted 
in  his  youth  with  these  great  works  we  cannot  have 
a doubt.  When  it  became  his  fortunate  lot  to 
multiply  editions  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  to 
render  them  accessible  to  a much  larger  class  of 
the  people  than  in  the  days  when  he  himself  first 
knew  the  solace  and  the  delight  of  literature,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  task  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  an  early  love.  In  his  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Canterbury  Tales  he  thus  delivers  him- 
self, with  more  than  common  enthusiasm  : “ Great 
thanks,  laud,  and  honour  ought  to  be  given  unto 
the  clerks,  poets,  and  historiographs  that  have 
written  many  noble  books  of  wisdom  of  the  lives, 
passions,  and  miracles  of  holy  saints,  of  histories, 
of  noble  and  famous  acts  and  faits  [deeds],  and  of 
the  chronicles  sith  [since]  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  unto  this  present  time ; by 
which  we  are  daily  informed  and  have  knowledge 
of  many  things,  of  whom  we  should  not  have  known 
if  they  had  not  left  to  us  their  monuments  written. 
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Amongst  whom,  and  in  especial  before  all  other, 
we  ought  to  give  a singular  laud  unto  that  noble 
and  great  philosopher  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  which, 
for  his  ornate  writing  in  our  tongue,  may  well 
have  the  name  of  a laureat  poet.  For  before  that 
he,  by  his  labour,  embellished,  ornated,  and  made 
fair  our  English,  in  this  royaume  [kingdom]  was 
had  rude  speech  and  incongrue  [incongruous],  as 
yet  it  appeareth  by  old  books,  which  at  this  day 
ought  not  to  have  place  nor  be  compared  among 
nor  to  his  beauteous  volumes  and  ornate  writings, 
of  whom  he  made  many  books  aud  treatises  of  many 
a noble  history,  as  well  in  metre  as  in  rhyme  and 
prose;  and  them  so  craftily  made,  that  he  compre- 
hended his  matters  in  short,  quick,  and  high  sen- 
tences ; eschewing  prolixity,  casting  away  the  chaff 
of  superfluity,  and  shewing  the  picked  grain  of  sen- 
tence, uttered  by  crafty  and  sugared  eloquence.” 
Again,  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Book  of  Fame 
he  says,  “Which  work,  as  me  seemeth,  is  craftily 
made,  and  worthy  to  be  written  and  known  : for 
he  toucheth  in  it  right  great  wisdom  and  subtle 
understanding;  and  so  in  all  his  works  he  excell- 
eth  in  mine  opinion  all  other  writers  in  our  Eng- 
lish ; for  he  writeth  no  void  words,  but  all  his 
matter  is  full  of  high  and  quick  sentence,  to  whom 
ought  to  be  given  laud  and  praising  for  his  noble 
making  and  writing.  For  of  him  all  other  have 
borrowed  sith,  and  taken  in  all  their  well  saying 
and  writing.  there  is  another  passage  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  which  we 
quote  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  C'ax- 
ton’s  honourable  character  as  a printer,  for  that 
belongs  to  a subsequent  period — but  to  point  out 
that  manuscripts  of  Chaucer  were  in  private  hands, 
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varying  indeed  in  their  text,  as  books  must  have 
varied  that  were  produced  by  different  transcribers, 
but  still  keeping  up  the  fame  of  the  poet,  and 
highly  valued  by  their  possessors : “ Of  which 
book  so  incorrect  was  one  brought  to  me  six  year 
passed,  which  I supposed  had  been  very  true  and 
correct,  and  according  to  the  same  I did  imprint 
a certain  number  of  them,  which  anon  were  sold 
to  many  and  divers  gentlemen : of  whom  one 
gentleman  came  to  me,  and  said  that  this  book 
was  not  according  in  many  places  unto  the  book 
that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  had  made.  To  whom  I 
answered,  that  I had  made  it  according  to  my  copy, 
and  by  me  was  nothing  added  nor  diminished. 
Then  he  said  he  knew  a book  which  his  father  had 
and  much  loved,  that  was  very  true,  and  according 
unto  his  own  first  book  by  him  made  ; and  said 
more,  if  I would  imprint  it  again,  he  would  get 
me  the  same  book  for  a copy.  How  be  it,  he  wist 
well  his  father  would  not  gladly  part  from  it ; 
to  whom  I said,  in  case  that  he  could  get  me  such 
a book  true  and  correct,  that  I would  once  endea- 
vour me  to  imprint  it  again,  for  to  satisfy  the 
author : whereas  before  by  ignorance  I erred  in 
hurting  and  defaming  his  book  in  divers  places, 
in  setting  in  some  things  that  he  never  said  nor 
made,  and  leaving  out  many  things  that  he  made 
which  are  requisite  to  be  set  in  it.  And  thus  we 
fell  at  accord  ; and  he  full  gently  got  me  of  his 
father  the  said  book,  and  delivered  it  to  me,  by 
which  I have  corrected  my  book.” 

There  was  another  poet  of  considerable  popu- 
larity who  was  contemporary  with  Chaucer.  With 
the  works  of  Gower  Caxton  must  have  been  fami- 
liar. 1 1 is  principal  poem,  ‘ Confessio  Amantis,’ 
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Chaucer. 

that  is  to  say  in  English,  the  ‘ Confession  of  the 
7^°,' er’  'vas  pnnted  by  Caxton  in  1483,  and  is  said 
o have  been  the  most  extensively  circulated  of  all 
the  books  that  came  from  his  press.  The  poem  is 
ull  of  stories  that  were  probably  common  to  all 
Europe,  running  on  through  thousands  of  lines  with 
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wonderful  fluency,  but  little  force.  lie  was  called 
the  “ moral  Gower”  by  Chaucer.  The  play  of  Peri- 
cles, ascribed  to  Shakspere,  is  founded  upon  one  of 
these  stories.  Gower  himself  shows  us  what  was 
the  general  course  of  reading  in  those  days : 

“ Full  oft  time  it  falleth  so, 

Mine  ear  with  a good  pittance 
Is  fed  of  reading  of  romance, 

Of  Idoyne,  and  of  Amadas, 

That  whilom*  werenf  in  my  case, 

And  eke  of  other  many  a score, 

That  lovedeuj  long  ere  I was  bore.”§ 

The  romances  of  chivalry,  the  stories  of  “ fierce  wars 
and  faithful  loves,”  were  especially  the  delight  of 
the  great  and  powerful.  When  the  noble  was  in 
camp,  he  solaced  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the  mar- 
vellous histories  of  King  Arthur  or  Launcelot  of 
the  Lake  ; and  when  at  home,  he  listened  to  or 
read  the  same  stories  in  the  intervals  of  the  chace 
or  the  feast.  Froissart,  the  historian,  tells  in  his 
own  simple  and  graphic  manner  how  he  presented  a 
book  to  King  liichard  the  Second,  and  how  the 
king  delighted  in  the  subject  of  the  book  : “ Then 
the  king  desired  to  see  my  book  that  I had  brought 
for  him ; so  he  saw  it  in  his  chamber,  for  I had 
laid  it  there  ready  on  his  bed.  When  the  king 
opened  it,  it  pleased  him  well,  for  it  was  fair  illu- 
mined and  written,  and  covered  with  crimson  vel- 
vet, with  ten  buttons  of  silver  and  gilt,  and  roses 
of  gold  in  the  midst,  with  two  great  clasps,  gilt, 
richly  wrought.  Then  the  king  demanded  me 
whereof  it  treated,  and  I showed  him  how  it  treated 
matters  of  love,  whereof  the  king  was  glad,  and 
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looked  in  it,  and  read  it  in  many  places,  for  he 
could  speak  and  read  French  very  well.”  Frois- 
sart was  a Frenchman  and  wrote  in  French  ; but 
even  Englishmen  wrote  in  French  at  that  period, 
and  some  of  Gower’s  early  poems  are  in  French. 
According  to  his  own  account,  the  long  poem  of 
the  ‘ Confessio  Amantis,’  which  was  written  in 
English,  was  executed  at  the  command  of  the 
same  King  Richard : 

“ He  hath  this  charge  upon  me  laid. 

And  bad  me  do  my  business. 

That  to  his  high  worthiness 
Some  new  thing  I should  book, 

That  he  himself  it  might  look. 

After  the  form  of  my  writing.” 


Gower. 


Chaucer  and  Gower  lived  some  time  before  the 
period  of  Caxton’s  youth  in  London.  But  there 
was  a poet  very  popular  in  his  day,  whom  he  can 
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scarcely  have  avoided  having  seen  playing  a con- 
spicuous part  iu  the  high  city  festivals.  This  was 
John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  who  thus  describes 
himself — 

“ I am  a monk  by  my  profession, 

Of  Bury,  called  John  Lydgate  by  my  name, 

And  wear  a habit  of  perfection, 

Although  my  life  agree  not  with  the  same.” 

Thomas  Warton  has  thus  exhibited  the  nature  of 
his  genius : “ No  poet  seems  to  have  possessed 
a greater  versatility  of  talents.  He  moves  with 
equal  ease  iu  eveiy  mode  of  composition.  His 
hymns  and  his  ballads  have  the  same  degree  of 
merit : and  whether  his  subject  be  the  life  of  a 
hermit  or  a hero,  of  Saint  Austin  or  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick,  ludicrous  or  legendary,  religious  or  ro- 
mantic, a history  or  an  allegory,  he  writes  with 
facility.  His  transitions  were  rapid  from  works 
of  the  most  serious  and  laborious  kind  to  sallies  of 
levity  and  pieces  of  popular  entertainment.  His 
muse  \vas  of  universal  access,  and  he  Mas  not  only 
the  poet  of  his  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in 
general.  If  a disguising  was  intended  by  the  com- 
pany of  goldsmiths,  a mask  before  his  majesty  at 
Eltharn,  a May  game  for  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen 
of  London,  a mumming  before  the  lord  mayor,  a 
procession  of  pageants  from  the  creation  for  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  a carol  for  a coro- 
nation, Lydgate  was  consulted  and  gave  the 
poetry.”  A tine  illuminated  drawing  in  one  of 
Lydgate’s  manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
represents  him  presenting  a book  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  Such  a presentation  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  publication  of  a new  Mork.  The  royal 
or  noble  person  at  whose  command  it  Mas  written 


Lydgate  presenting  a l-ook  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

bestowed  some  rich  gift  upon  the  author,  which 
would  be  his  sole  pecuniary  recompense,  unless  he 
received  some  advantage  from  the  transcribers,  for 
the  copies  which  they  multiplied.  Doubtful  as  the 
rewards  of  authorship  may  be  when  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  by  the  press  enables  each  reader  to 
contribute  a small  acknowledgment  of  the  benefit 
which  he  receives,  the  literary  condition  must  have 
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been  far  worse  when  the  pcet,  humbly  kneeling 
before  some  mighty  man,  as  Lydgate  does  in  the 
picture,  might  have  been  dismissed  with  contumely, 
or  his  present  received  with  a low  appreciation  of 
the  labour  and  the  knowledge  required  to  produce 
it.  1 he  fame,  however,  of  a popular  writer  reached 
his  ears  in  a far  more  direct  and  flattering  manner 
than  belongs  to  the  literary  honours  of  modern 
days.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  narrative 
poems  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  anil  Lydgate  were 
familiar  to  the  people  through  the  recitations  of 
the  minstrels.  An  agreeable  writer  on  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  English  Poetry,  Mr.  George  Ellis, 
says,  “ Chaucer,  in  his  address  to  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  tells  us  it  was  intended  to  be  read  ‘ or 
elles  sung,’  which  must  relate  to  the  chanting  reci- 
tation of  the  minstrels,  and  a considerable  part  of 
our  old  poetry  is  simply  addressed  to  an  audience, 
without  any  mention  of  readers.  That  our  English 
minstrels  at  any  time  united  all  the  talents  of  the 
profession,  and  were  at  once  poets  and  reciters  and 
musicians,  is  extremely  doubtful ; but  that  they 
excited  and  directed  the  efforts  of  their  contem- 
porary poets  to  a particular  species  of  composition, 
is  as  evident  as  that  a body  of  actors  must  influence 
the  exertions  of  theatrical  writers.  They  were,  at 
a time  when  reading  and  writing  were  rare  accom- 
plishments,  the  principal  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  authors  and  the  public  ; and  their 
memory  in  some  measure  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
manuscripts,  and  probably  preserved  much  of  our 
early  literature  till  the  invention  of  printing.”  We 
may  thus  learn,  that  although  the  number  of  those 
was  very  few  whose  minds  by  reading  could  be 
lifted  out  of  the  grovelling  thoughts  and  petty  cares 
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of  every-day  life,  yet  that  the  compositions  of 
learned  and  accomplished  men,  who  still  hold  a 
high  rank  in  our  literature,  might  be  familiar  to 
the  people  through  the  agency  of  a numerous  body 
of  singers  or  reciters.  There  has  been  a good  deal 
of  controversy  about  the  exact  definition  of  the 
minstrel  character — whether  the  minstrels  were 
themselves  poets  and  romance  writers,  or  the  de- 
positaries of  the  writings  of  others  and  of  the  tra- 
ditional literature  of  past  generations.  Ritson,  a 
writer  upon  this  subject,  says  “ that  there  were  in- 
dividuals formerly  who  made  it  their  business  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  country  chanting  ro- 
mances, and  singing  songs  and  ballads  to  the  harp, 
fiddle,  or  more  humble  and  less  artificial  instruments, 
cannot  be  doubted.”  They  were  a very  numerous 
body  a century  before  Chaucer  ; and  most  indefa- 
tigable in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade.  There  is 
a writ  or  declaration  of  Edward  the  Second,  which 
recites  the  evil  of  idle  persons,  under  colour  of 
minstrelsy,  being  received  in  other  men’s  houses 
to  meat  and  drink  ; and  then  goes  on  to  direct  that 
to  the  houses  of  great  people  no  more  than  three 
or  four  minstrels  of  honour  should  come  at  the 
most  in  one  day,  “ and  to  the  houses  of  meaner 
men  that  none  come  unless  he  be  desired,  and  such  as 
shall  come  to  hold  themselves  contented  with  meat 
and  drink,  and  with  such  courtesy  as  the  master  of 
the  house  will  show  unto  them  of  his  own  good-will, 
without  their  asking  of  any  thing.”  Nothing  can 
more  clearly  exhibit,  the  general  demand  for  the 
services  of  this  body  of  men  ; for  the  very  regula- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  their  reward  shows  clearly 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  require  liberal  pay- 
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ment,  approaching  perhaps  to  extortion  ; and  then 
comes  in  the  state  to  say  that  they  shall  not  have  a 
free  market  for  their  labour.  They  struggled  on, 
sometimes  prosperous  and  sometimes  depressed, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  till  the 
invention  of  printing  came  to  make  popular  litera- 
ture always  present  in  a man’s  house.  The  book 
of  ballads  or  romances,  which  was  then  to  be  bought, 
was  contented  to  abide  there  without  any  meat  or 
drink.  In  the  words  of  Richard  de  Bury,  whom 
we  quoted  in  the  first  chapter,  books  “ are  the 
masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods,  without  hard 
words  and  anger,  without  clothes  and  money.  If 
you  approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep ; if  in- 
vestigating you  interrogate  them,  they  conceal 
nothing  ; if  you  mistake  them,  they  never  grumble  ; 
if  you  are  ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you.” 
One  of  the  later  minstrels,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
preservation,  and  by  some  the  composition,  of  the 
old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  thus  humbles  himself 
in  a most  unpoetical  and  undignified  manner  to 
those  who  fed  him  for  his  services  : — 

“ Now  for  the  good  cheer  that  I have  had  here, 

I give  you  hearty  thanks  with  bowing  of  my  shanks. 
Desiring  you  by  petition  to  grant  me  such  commission — 
Because  my  name  is  Sheale,  that  both  for  meat  and  meal 
To  you  I may  resort  some  time  for  my  comfort. 

For  I perceive  here  at  all  times  is  good  cheer, 

Both  ale,  wine,  and  beer,  as  it  doth  now  appea;  ; 

I perceive,  without  fable,  ye  keep  a good  table. 

I can  be  content,  if  it  be  out  of  Lent, 

A piece  of  beef  to  take  my  hunger  to  aslake, 

Both  mutton  and  veal  is  good  for  Richard  Sheale ; 
Though  1 look  so  grave,  I were  a very  knave 
If  I would  think  scorn,  either  evening  or  morn, 

Being  in  hunger,  of  fresh  salmon  or  congar. 
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I ran  find  in  my  heart,  with  my  friends  to  take  a part 
Of  such  as  God  shall  send  ; and  thus  I make  an  end. 
Now,  farewell,  good  mine  host,  I thank  you  for  your  cost. 
Until  another  time,  and  thus  do  I end  my  rhyme.” 

] But  even  such  a humiliated  ballad-maker,  or  ballad- 
singer,  as  poor  old  Bichard  Sheale,  was  the  de- 
positary of  treasures  of  popular  fiction,  many  of 
’which  have  utterly  perished,  but  of  which  a great 
; portion  of  those  which  are  still  preserved  are  delight- 
Iful  even  to  the  most  refined  reader.  For,  corrupted 
; as  they  are  by  transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth 
i through  several  centuries,  they  are  full  of  high  and 
i generous  sentiments,  of  deep  pathos,  of  quiet 
I humour  ; they  carry  us  back  into  a state  of  society 
wholly  different  from  our  own,  when  knowledge 
was  indeed  scanty,  and  riches  not  very  plentiful,  but 
when  the  feelings  and  affections  were  not  so  wholly 
under  the  direction  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  men 
were  brave  and  loving,  and  women  tender  and  con- 
t tiding,  with  something  more  of  earnestness  than 
1 belongs  to  the  discreeter  arrangements  of  modern 
• social  life.  The  minstrels  had  indeed  something  to 
' call  up  the  tear  or  the  smile  in  every  class  of  audi- 
tor. For  the  earls  and  barons,  the  knights  and 
squires,  there  were  romances  and  songs  of  chivalrous 
daring,  such  as  moved  the  noble  heart  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  even  in  the  days  when  the  minstrel  was  a 
poor  despised  wanderer:  “ Is  it  the  Lyric  that  most 
displeaseth,  who  with  his  tuned  lyre,  and  well 
accorded  voice,  giveth  praise,  the  reward  of  virtue, 
to  virtuous  acts  ? who  giveth  moral  precepts  and 
natural  problems  ? who  sometimes  raiseth  up  his 
voice  to  the  height  of  the  heavens,  in  singing  the 
lauds  of  the  immortal  God  ? Certainly  1 must 
confess  mine  own  barbarousness,  I never  heard  the 
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old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I found  not 
my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a trumpet,  and 
yet  it  is  sung  but  by  some  blind  crovvder,  with  no 
rougher  voice  than  rude  style.”  For  those  of 
meaner  sort  there  were  the  ballads  of  Robin  Ilood, 
“ of  whom  the  foolish  vulgar  make  lewd  entertain- 
ment, and  are  delighted  to  hear  the  jesters  and 
minstrels  sing  them  above  all  other  ballads.”  So 
wrote  a Scottish  historian  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

We  have  thus  briefly  recapitulated  the  popular 
modes  of  acquiring  something  of  a literary  taste  in 
the  early  days  of  William  Caxton.  Rooks  were 
rare,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained  except  by  the 
wealthy.  The  drama  did  not  exist.  The  preachers, 
indeed,  were  not  afraid  to  address  an  indiscriminate 
audience  with  the  conviction  that  although  the 
majority  were  unlettered,  they  had  vigorous  under- 
standings, and  did  not  require  the  great  truths  of 
religion  anti  of  private  and  of  social  duty  to  be 
adapted  to  any  intellectual  weakness  or  infirmity. 
The  national  poetry,  which  was  heard  at  the  high 
festivals  of  the  city  traders,  and  even  descended  to 
as  lowly  a popularity  as  that  of  the  village  circle 
upon  the  ale-bench  under  the  spreading  elm  on 
a summer’s  eve,  had  no  essentials  of  vulgarity  or 
childishness,  such  as  in  later  days  have  been 
thought  necessary  for  general  comprehension.  We 
were  ever  a thoughtful  people,  a reasoning  people, 
and  yet  a people  of  strong  passions  and  uncon- 
querable energy.  A popular  literature  was  kept 
alive  and  preserved,  however  imperfectly,  before 
the  press  came  to  make  those  who  had  learnt  to 
read  self-dependent  in  their  intellectual  gratifica- 
tions ; and  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  old 
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minstrelsy,  with  all  its  inaccuracy  and  occasional 
feebleness,  shows  us  that  the  people  of  England, 
four  or  five  centuries  ago,  had  a common  fund  of 
high  thought  upon  which  a great  literature  might 
in  time  be  reared.  The  very  existence  of  a poet 
like  Chaucer  is  the  best  proof  of  the  vigour,  and  to 
i a certain  extent  of  the  cultivation,  of  the  national 
mind,  even  in  an  age  when  books  were  rarities. 


„ Minstrels. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MERCER  ABROAD. 


Mercers'  Hall. 


Robert  Large,  the  master  of  Caxton,  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1439 — 40.  He  died  in 
1441.  That  he  was  a man  of  considerable  sub- 
stance  appears  by  the  record  of  his  bequests,  in 
Stow’s  Survey  of  London  : “ Robert  Large,  mer- 
cer, mayor  1440,  gave  to  his  parish  church  of  St. 
Olave,  in  Surrey,  two  hundred  pounds ; to  St. 
Margaret’s,  in  Lothbury,  twenty-five  pounds ; to 
the  poor,  twenty  pounds  ; to  London-bridge,  one 
hundred  marks ; towards  the  vaulting  over  the 
watercourse  of  Walbrook,  two  hundred  marks ; to 
poor  maids’  marriages,  one  hundred  marks ; to 
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poor  householders,  one  hundred  pounds.”*  By  his 
last  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  servant,  William 
Caxton,  twenty  marks,  a considerable  sum  in  those 
days.  From  this  period  it  would  seem  that  Caxton 
resided  abroad.  In  the  first  book  he  translated, 
the  “ Recuyell  of  the  llistoryes  of  Troye,”  which 
bears  upon  the  title  to  have  been  “ ended  and 
finished  in  the  holy  city  of  Cologne,  the  19th  day 
of  September,  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
four  hundred,  sixty,  and  eleven,”  he  says,  “ I 
have  continued  by  the  space  of  thirty  year  for  the 
most  part  in  the  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders, 
Hollaud,  and  Zealand.”  The  Rev.  John  Lewis, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Master  William  Caxton, 
about  one  hundred  years  ago,  says,  “It  has  been 
guessed  that  he  was  abroad  as  a travelling  agent  or 
factor  for  the  Company  of  Mercers,  and  employed 
by  them  iu  the  business  of  merchandise.”  Oldys, 
the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
adds,  but  certainly  without  any  authority,  “It  is 
agreed  on  by  those  writers  who  have  best  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  his  story,  he  was  deputed 
and  intrusted  by  the  Mercers’  Company  to  be  their 
agent  or  factor  in  Holland,  Zealand,  Flanders,  *fce., 
to  establish  and  enlarge  their  correspondents,  nego- 
tiate the  consumption  of  our  own,  and  importation 
of  foreign  manufactures,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  advantage  of  the  said  corporation  in  their  re- 
spective merchandise.”  This,  indeed,  was  a goodly 
commission,  if  we  can  make  out  that  he  ever  re- 

• We  believe  that  the  text  of  Stow,  “ St.  Olave  in 
Surrey is  a mistake  for  “ St.  Olave  in  Jewry,’’ — for 
Robert  Large  was  buried  in  St.  Olave  in  the  Jewry,  where  a 
plated  stone  iu  the  ground,  in  the  south  aisle,  recorded  his 
death  on  the  24th  of  April,  1441. 
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ceived  such, — an  employment  which  seems  to 
speak  of  free  and  liberal  intercourse  between  two 
countries,  each  requiring  the  commodities  of  the 
other,  and  conducting  their  interchange  upon  the 
sound  principles  of  encouraging  mutual  consump- 
tion, and  thus  producing  mutual  profit.  Doubt- 
less, we  may  believe,  upon  a superficial  view  of  the 
matter,  that  the  agent  of  the  Mercers’  Company 
was  conducting  his  operations  with  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  government  at  home,  and  with  the 
hearty  support  of  the  rulers  of  the  land  in  which 
he  so  long  lived.  The  real  fact  is,  that  for  twenty 
of  those  years  in  which  Caxton  describes  himself  as 
residing  in  the  countries  of  Brabant,  Holland,  and 
Zealand,  there  was  an  absolute  prohibition  on  both 
sides  of  all  commercial  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  to  which  those 
countries  were  subject ; and  for  nearly  the  whole 
period,  no  English  goods  were  suffered  to  pass  to 
the  continent,  except  through  the  town  of  Calais  ; 
and  “ in  France,”  says  Caxton,  “ I was  never.” 
If  Caxton  had  any  mercantile  employment  at  all 
from  his  Company,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  channels  in  trade  that  were 
closed  up  by  the  blind  policy  of  the  respective 
governments,  lie  could  not  have  conducted  any 
mercantile  operation  in  those  countries,  except  in 
violation  of  the  absurd  commercial  laws  which 
would  not  allow  the  people  to  seek  their  own 
interest  in  their  own  way.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, however,  that  by  the  connivance  of  the 
royal  personages  who  wanted  for  themselves  rich 
commodities  which  they  could  only  obtain  by  that 
exchange  which  they  denied  their  subjects,  Wil- 
liam Caxton  was  in  truth  an  accredited  smuggler 
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for  law-makers  who  attempted  to  limit  the  wants, 
anrl  the  means  of  satisfying  the  wants,  of  the  people 
they  governed,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  thought  that  trade  coidd  only  exist  under 
a system  of  the  most  stringent  prohibition.  It 
may  unfold  to  us  a few  notions,  and  not  unprofit- 
able ones,  of  what  the  commerce  of  England  was 
four  hundred  years  ago,  if  we  open  the  statute- 
book,  and  see  how  a merchant  was  then  hemmed 
round  by  a triple  wall  of  obstructions — raised,  no 
doubt,  in  many  instances,  by  his  own  cupidity — 
against  carrying  out  the  great  commercial  principle 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in 
the  dearest. 

The  whole  course  of  early  commercial  legislation, 
and  the  course,  indeed,  of  much  modern  legislation, 
is  to  make  laws  for  the  attainment  of  some  good 
which,  if  there  be  any  principle  of  good  in  the 
thing  itself,  will  be  attained  without  the  laws.  The 
statute  of  the  8th  of  Henry  VI.,  1429,  says  that  the 
price  of  wool  and  tin  sold  at  Calais  shall  “ not  be 
abated,  but  augmented  and  put  to  greater  increase 
and  advantage,”  and  further  for  these  commodities 
“ the  whole  payment  be  made  in  hand.”  What 
could  any  noble  English  merchant  desire  better 
from  a law  ? High  prices,  ready  money  ! One 
little  year  is  quite  enough  to  test  the  power  of  the 
law-makers ; for  in  the  9th  of  the  same  king  it  is 
found  out  that  by  this  law  of  high  prices  and  ready 
money  “ the  English  merchants  have  not  sold,  or 
cannot  sell,  nor  utter  their  cloths  to  merchants 
aliens,  whereby  the  king  has  lost  his  customs 
which  he  ought  to  have  had  if  the  said  cloths  had 
been  sold  as  they  were  and  were  wont  heretofore.” 
Ami  so,  says  the  considerate  law,  the  merchants 
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may  sell,  if  they  can,  for  six  months’  credit.  Year 
after  year  the  law  goes  on  enacting  that  no  goods 
shall  leave  England,  but  for  the  staple  at  Calais. 
“ All  the  wools,”  say  the  trade  regulators,  “ wool- 
fells,  hides,  lead,  and  tin,  and  divers  other  mer- 
chandises passing  out  of  the  realm  of  England,  the 
lands  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
ought  to  repair  to  the  staple  at  Calais,  and  to  none 
other  place  beyond  the  sea.”  But,  good  lack, 
according  to  the  same  statute,  “ a great  substance  of 
the  merchandises  which  ought  to  repair  to  the  said 
staple  do  repair  into  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Brabant,  without  custom  or  other  charge ; 
and  moreover,  the  same  wools  and  merchandises  be 
sold  in  the  same  parts  at  so  low  price  that  the 
merchants  aliens  be  so  greatly  enstored  of  the  same, 
that  they  come  not  to  Calais  to  buy  their  merchan- 
dises.” What  is  the  remedy  ? That  the  goods 
shall  be  forfeit,  whenever  the  exporters  are  detected. 
But  they  are  not  detected.  Penalties  are  useless  ; 
the  contraband  trade  goes  on  and  flourishes ; and 
then,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  king,  “ consider- 
ing how  divers  persons  by  divers  imaginations  of 
deceit  carry  and  bear  away  wool  and  wool-fells  out 
of  this  realm,  to  other  places  than  to  the  staple  of 
Calais,”  declares  that  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  a felon.  Will  this  do  ? 
The  fear  of  the  halter  stops  no  more  the  course  of 
trade  than  the  fear  of  the  fine.  The  laws  begin  to 
relax.  Those  who  sent  their  merchandise  to  the 
staple  of  Calais  were  not  to  get  the  money  for  it 
themselves,  but  there  was  to  be  a sort  of  partition 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  staple,  in  which  no 
doubt  the  governors  of  the  staple  got  a lion’s  share. 
And  so  two  years  afterwards  the  merchants  were 
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to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  price  of  what  they  sold, 
by  themselves  or  by  their  attorneys.  But  Calais 
itself  of  course  flourishes  amongst  all  these  privi- 
leges and  prohibitions?  The  statute  of  the  27th  of 
Henry  VI.  most  piteously  recites  its  complete 
decay.  It  says  that  King  Edward  III.,  by  great 
deliberation,  ordered  his  whole  staple  of  merchan- 
dise to  be  at  Calais  ; that  great  revenues  came  to 
him  therefrom,  even  to  the  extent  of  sixty-eight 
thousand  pounds  a year ; that  now  the  annual 
revenue  from  Calais  was  only  twelve  thousand 
pounds  ; and  so,  continues  the  statute  with  most 
ludicrous  solemnity,  because  the  wool  has  been  sold 
in  Brabant  and  other  places  to  such  men  as  were 
wont  to  be  accustomed  to  buy  their  wool  at  the 
staple  at  Calais  (the  said  men  preferring  to  buy 
i their  wool  at  their  own  doors  to  going  a hundred 
imiles  to  fetch  it  overland),  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
lland  are  not  enriched  by  their  wools  and  other 
i merchandises  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  and  the 
•merchants  greatly  minished  in  number  as  well  as 
in  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, seeing  this  pouring  of  English  goods  by  a 
■ shorter  road  than  the  staple  of  Calais  into  his 
dominions  of  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand, 
i makes  an  ordinance,  in  1448,  that  no  woollen  cloths 
at  all  shall  come  in.  The  kin<r  of  England  is 
naturally  very  indignant  at  this,  although  he  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  receiving  the  English  goods  by 
tthe  shortest  road  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  And 
■so,  he  says,  that  this  ordinance  is  “ to  the  intolerable 
damage  of  all  the  commons  of  this  realm  damages 
the  weavers,  fullers,  and  dyers,  the  websters,  carders, 
and  spinners  ; causeth  them  to  live  idly,  and  pro- 
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voketli  them  to  sin  and  evil  life.  And  what  doth 
the  king  of  England  do  for  remedy  or  mitigation 
of  the  evil  ? He  does  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  up  to  this  hour ; he  will  not  let  our 
people  buy,  because  another  potentate  will  not  let 
our  people  sell : — no  manner  of  merchandises  or 
goods  of  the  growing  or  workmanship  of  the  lands 
and  parts  which  the  said  duke  holdeth  or  occupieth 
shall  come  in  the  said  realm  of  England,  upon  pain 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  merchandises  so  brought  in. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  William  Caxton 
Mas,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been,  a merchant  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

If  the  ordinances  of  the  government  rendered 
the  foreign  dealings  of  Caxton  insecure  and  un- 
profitable, or  forced  him  to  seek  for  profit  in 
channels  which  the  government  in  vain  attempted 
to  close  up,  his  position,  and  that  of  all  other 
merchants,  must  have  also  been  rendered  uncom- 
fortable by  the  dishonest  spirit  that  had  already 
begun  to  manifest  itself  through  excessive  compe- 
tition. It  is  a curious  thing  that,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  the  very  same  complaint  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  English  goods  that  we  hear  at  this  hour 
Mras  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  enactment. 
A statute  of  1441  says,  “ Whereas  worsted  Mas 
sometime  a good  merchandise,  and  greatly  desired 
and  loved  in  the  parts  beyond  the  sea;  now  because 
that  it  is  a false  work,  and  a false  stuff,  no  man 
thereof  taketh  regard,  which  is  great  damage  to 
the  king’s  customs,”  &c.  The  makers  of  broad- 
cloth would  seem  to  have  been  equally  culpable 
with  the  makers  of  worsted  ; for  a statute  of  1464 
says,  “ Whereas  many  years  past,  and  now  at  this 
day,  the  workmanship  of  cloth,  and  things  requi- 
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site  to  the  same,  is,  and  hath  been,  of  such  fraud, 
deceit,  and  falsity,  that  the  said  cloths  in  other 
lands  and  countries  be  had  in  small  reputation,  to 
the  great  shame  of  this  land.”  But  mark  the 
logic  of  the  lawgivers.  By  reason  of  the  badness 
of  our  native  cloths,  according  to  the  statute,  “a 
great  quantity  of  cloths  of  other  strange  lands  be 
brought  into  this  realm,  and  there  sold  at  an 
high  and  excessive  price,  evidently  shewing  the 
offence,  default,  and  falsehood  of  the  making  of 
woollen  cloths  of  this  land.”  If  the  foreign  cloths 
had  been  brought  in  without  such  restraints  as 
i compelled  them  to  be  sold  at  an  excessive  price, 
the  competition  of  the  foreigner  would  have 
; amended  the  quality  of  the  native  manufacture 
i much  more  surely  than  any  act  of  parliament. 
The  very  same  statute  of  the  4th  of  Edward  IV. 
t enacts,  “ that  all  manner  of  woollen  cloths  made 
i in  any  other  region  brought  into  this  realm  of 
England,  and  set  to  side  within  any  part  of  this 
1 realm,  shall  be  forfeit  to  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king.”  No  surer  method,  indeed,  could  be  found 
tto  encourage  and  perpetuate  the  fraud  of  the 
mative  manufacture.  The  statute  of  1464  says 
tthat  because  our  cloths  are  bad,  the  foreign  cloths 
sare  sold  at  high  prices.  The  prices  were  high 
(because  the  trade  in  foreign  cloths  was  a smug* 
.gling  trade,  as  was  the  greater  part  of  our  own 
export  trade.  The  whole  tendency  of  legislation 
was,  under  some  pretence  or  other  of  the  people’s 
.good,  to  prevent  them  from  trading  at  all.  We 
open  these  old  statutes,  and  see  how  little  the 
course  of  the  world  has  altered  during  four  hun- 
dred years.  We  there  are  told  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  we  are  told  in  the  nineteenth,  that 
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“ the  labourers  and  occupiers  of  husbandry  within 
this  realm  be  daily  grievously  endamaged  by 
bringing  of  corn  out  of  other  lands  and  parts  into 
this  realm,  when  corn  of  the  growing  of  this  realm 
is  at  a low  price.”  We  are  told  that  “ it  was 
shewed  in  the  Parliament  by  the  spinsters  of  silk, 
within  the  city  of  London,  that  divers  Lombards 
and  other  alien  strangers,  imagining  to  destroy 
their  crafts  and  all  such  virtuous  occupations  for 
women  within  this  land,  to  the  intent  to  enrich 
themselves  and  to  put  such  occupations  into  other 
lands,  bring  now  daily  into  this  realm  wrought 
silk,  thrown  ribbons,  and  laces,  falsely  and  deceit- 
fully wrought.”  And  lastly,  we  are  told,  “ Whereas 
to  the  said  Parliament,  by  the  artificers  of  manual 
occupations,  men  and  women,  inhabiting  and  resi- 
dent in  the  city  of  London,  and  other  cities,  towns, 
boroughs,  and  villages  within  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  it  hath  been  piteously  shewed  and 
complained,  how  that  they  all  in  general,  and 
every  of  them,  be  greatly  impoverished,  and  much 
hindered  and  prejudiced  of  their  worldly  increase 
and  daily  living,  by  the  great  multitude  of  divers 
commodities  and  wares  pertaining  to  their  myste- 
ries and  occupations  being  fully  wrought,  and 
ready  made  to  sale,  as  well  by  the  hands  of 
strangers  being  the  king’s  enemies  as  other,  in 
this  realm,  and  Wales,  fetched  and  brought  from 
beyond  the  sea,  as  well  by  merchants  strangers  as 
denizens  and  other  persons,  whereof  the  greatest 
part  in  substance  is  deceitful,  and  nothing  worth  in 
regard  of  any  man’s  occupation  or  profit ; by  which 
occasion  the  said  artificers  cannot  live  by  their 
mysteries  and  occupations,  as  they  have  done  in 
times  past,  but  divers  of  them,  as  well  house- 
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holders  as  hirelings,  and  other  servants  and  ap- 
prentices in  great  number,  be  at  this  day  unoc- 
cupied, and  do  hardly  live,  in  great  idleness,  po- 
verty, and  ruin.”  The  penalty  against  bringing 
these  divers  commodities  and  wares  into  the  realm, 
was  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  one-half  to  the  king, 
and  one-half  to  him  who  first  seized  the  same  ; and 
we  may  well  believe  that,  when  the  hand  of  every 
man  was  thus  armed  against  his  neighbour,  a pretty 
scuffling  must  have  been  daily  going  forward  to 
vindicate  the  laws  of  commercial  restriction.  The 
catalogue  of  prohibited  wares  in  this  statute  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  as  shewing  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  social  demand  for  articles 
of  secondary  necessity  and  of  positive  luxury.  In 
addition  to  woollen  cloth  and  caps,  laces,  ribbons, 
and  fringes,  there  are  saddles,  stirrups,  spurs, 
bridles,  andirons,  gridirons,  locks,  hammers,  fire- 
tongs,  dripping-pans,  dice,  tennis-balls,  purses, 
gloves,  girdles,  leather,  buskins,  shoes,  goloshes, 
corks,  knives,  daggers,  bodkins,  shears,  scissors, 
razors,  sheaths,  playing-cards,  pins,  pattens,  pack- 
needles,  painted  ware,  caskets,  chafflng-dishes, 
sacring-bells,  candlesticks,  curtain-rings,  ladles, 
skimmers,  basins,  ewers,  hats,  brushes,  cards  for 
wool,  and  blanch  iron  thread,  commonly  called 
white  wire.  This  is  a considerable  list  of  things 
with  which  England  now  supplies  the  world ; 
and  the  question  would  naturally  arise  whether 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  goods  did 
give  such  an  impulse  to  the  native  manufacture, 
as  prohibitors  in  all  ages  have  contended,  and  still 
■ contend,  is  the  good  of  prohibition.  One  thing 
is  quite  certain,  that  the  prohibition  at  home 
• engendered  prohibition  abroad,  and  that  we  were 
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consequently  obliged,  laboriously  and  painfully, 
to  produce  many  things  for  native  consumption 
which  we  could  more  readily  have  obtained  by 
exchange,  and  that  there  was  a reciprocal  bar- 
ring out  of  those  things  which  we  did  produce 
easily  and  abundantly  from  the  use  of  the  people 
of  other  countries  who  could  not  produce  them. 
The  inconsistency  of  such  regulations  was  never 
more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  preambles  of 
these  ancient  statutes,  which  have  not  the  cunning 
to  conceal  the  false  principle  under  a veil  of  ex- 
pediency. The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  we  have 
said,  had  gone  on  prohibiting  the  cloths  of  Eng- 
land to  come  into  the  Low  Countries ; and  Eng- 
land had  gone  on  in  the  same  way  prohibiting  the 
wares  of  the  Low  Countries  coming  into  England. 
Within  a year  of  this  prodigious  enactment  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  beginning  with  wool,  and 
ending  with  white  wire,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
puts  out  a declaration,  “ evermore  to  endure,  and 
never  to  be  repealed,”  that  all  English  cloth  and 
wool  that  came  into  his  lands  should  be  banished 
and  burnt,  banished  (or  banned)  meaning  that 
the  yarn  and  the  cloth  were  accursed  things.  Our 
tender-hearted  King  Edward,  who  had  been  in  the 
same  way  legislating  against  the  foreign  makers  of 
every  article,  from  a hat  to  a shoe,  from  a hammer 
to  a pin,  is  amazingly  surprised  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  “whereby,  by  all  likelihood, 
the  makers  of  woollen  cloths  within  this  realm  of 
England,  as  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  spinners, 
carders,  and  winders  of  yarn,  and  other  persons  ex- 
ercising the  cloth-making,  and  also  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  the  same,  should  be  destitute  of  occupa- 
tions and  become  so  idle,  that  it  should  provoke 
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them  to  sin  and  evil  life,  which  God  defend.”  And 
so  the  merciful  King  Edward  spreads  the  same 
destitution  through  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, by  ordaining  that  any  manner  of  mer- 
> chandises  of  the  Duke  brought  into  England  shall 
be  seized  and  forfeited,  “ one-half  thereof  to  him 
that  first  shall  seize  the  same  goods  and  merchan- 
i dise,  in  whose  hands  soever  they  shall  be  found.” 
Nothing,  we  apprehend,  but  the  energy  of  the 
English  character  could  have  made  us  what  we  are 
. as  a commercial  people  during  centuries  of  such 
i enactments.  It  was  not  only  foreign  commerce 
l that  was  subjected  to  regulations,  which  were  either 
•so  stringent  as  almost  to  have  annihilated  com- 
i merce,  or  so  absurd  as  to  have  carried  their  own 
i remedy  with  them,  like  the  Milan  and  Berlin  de- 
crees of  Bonaparte, — but  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
country  was  hemmed  round  and  fettered  by  laws 
against  extravagance  in  dress,  which  had  always 
been  a favourite  subject  for  the  experimentalizing 
of  barbarous  legislation.  An  act  of  1463  recites 
t that  the  Commons  pray  their  lord  the  king  to  re- 
member that  in  the  times  of  his  noble  progenitors, 
ordinances  and  statutes  were  made  for  the  apparel 
and  array  of  the  Commons,  as  well  of  men  as  of 
'women,  so  that  none  of  them  should  use  or  wear 
any  inordinate  or  excessive  apparel,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  their  degrees.  However,  we  find  that 
all  these  ordinances  had  been  utterly  fruitless ; so 
the  Parliament  make  new  ordinances.  The  nobles, 
according  to  these,  may  wear  whatever  they  please  ; 
knights  and  their  wives  were  to  wear  no  cloth  of 
gold,  or  fur  of  sables  ; no  person  under  the  state  of 
a lord  to  wear  any  purple  silk  ; no  esquires  or  gen- 
tlemen and  their  wives  any  silk  at  all ; no  persons 
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not  having  possessions  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
pounds  any  fur ; and,  what  is  cruel  indeed,  no 
widow  but  such  as  hath  possessions  of  the  value  of 
forty  pounds,  shall  wear  any  fur,  any  gold  or  silver 
girdle,  or  any  kerchief  that  had  cost  more  than 
three  shillings  and  fourpence ; persons  not  having 
forty  shillings  a year  were  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
fustian  and  scarlet  cloth  ; the  yeoman  was  to  have 
no  stuffing  in  his  doublet ; nor  servants  in  hus- 
bandry, broadcloth  of  a higher  price  than  two 
shillings  a yard.  The  length  of  gowns,  jackets, 
and  cloaks  was  prescribed  by  the  same  statute ; and 
the  unhappy  tailor  who  exceeded  the  length  by  the 
breadth  of  his  nail,  was  to  be  mulcted  in  the  same 
penalties  as  those  who  flaunted  in  skirts  of  more 
than  needful  longitude.  The  men  and  women  of 
the  mystery  and  workmanship  of  silk  prefer  their 
piteous  complaint  to  Parliament,  that  silk-work 
ready  wrought  is  brought  into  the  realm.  If  it 
had  occurred  to  them  to  petition  that  the  gentlemen 
and  their  wives  might  be  permitted  to  wear  satin, 
as  well  as  the  lords,  their  piteous  complaint  of 
want  of  Occupation  might  have  been  more  easily 
redressed  than  by  foreign  prohibition.  Sumptuary 
laws  have  long  been  abolished  ; but  to  them  suc- 
ceeded the  laws  of  custom,  which  prescribed  one 
sort  of  dress  to  one  condition  of  people,  and  another 
to  another.  We  cannot  doubt  which  state  gives 
most  employment  to  manufacturers,  the  law  of  ex- 
clusiveness or  the  law  of  universality.  If  the 
labourer  and  artificer  were  still  restricted,  by  enact- 
ment or  by  custom,  to  the  wearing  of  cloth  of  a 
certain  price  per  yard,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  cloths  would  be  in  no 
flourishing  condition ; and  if  the  servant-maid 
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could  not  put  on  her  Sunday  gown  of  silk,  we 
may  be  equally  clear  that  the  silk-trade  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  small  tiling  that  it  was  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  when  it  had  the  full  benefit  of  restric- 
tion, instead  of  being,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  great 
staple  trades  of  the  country. 

While  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Charles  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  launching  against 
each  other  ordinance  and  enactment  to  pre- 
vent their  subjects  becoming  exchangers  for  the 
better  supply  of  their  respective  wants,  some  po- 
litic understanding  between  these  princes  led  them 
eventually  to  adopt  a wiser  system.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  William  Caxton  was  one  of  the  agents, 
and  a principal  one,  in  putting  an  end  to  a policy 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  said  was  “ evermore 
to  endure.”  In  1464  Edward  the  Fourth  issued 
a commission  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  Richard 
Whitehill  and  William  Caxton,  to  be  his  especial 
ambassadors,  procurators,  nuncios,  and  deputies  to 
his  most  dear  cousin  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  an  existing  treaty  of  com- 
merce, or,  if  necessary,  for  making  a new  one.  In 
1466,  this  commission  being  dated  in  October,  1464, 
a treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  which  the  commerce  between  his  dominions  ami 
England,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  twenty 
years,  was  restored  ; and  a port  of  Flanders  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  be  a port  of  the  English 
staple,  as  well  as  Calais.  It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  be- 
lieve that  this  extension  of  a principle  which  must 
eventually  bind  all  nations  in  a common  brother- 
hood was  effected  by  the  good  sense  of  a mercer 
of  London ; who  was  afterwards  to  bestow  upon 
Ids  country  the  blessings  of  an  art  which  has  been 
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the  great  instrument  of  that  country’s  progress  in 
real  greatness  and  prosperity,  and  before  which  all 
impediments  to  the  continued  course  of  that  pros- 
perity— all  prejudices  amongst  her  own  children, 
or  amongst  other  peoples,  that  make  the  great 
family  of  mankind  aliens  and  enemies,  and  keep 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which 
each  might  bestow  upon  the  other, — will  utterly 
perish.  It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  believe  that  William 
Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  in  his  day  opened 
the  ports  of  one  great  trading  community  to  another 
great  trading  community.  When  he,  the  mercer’s 
apprentice,  stamped  the  merchant’s  mark  upon  his 
master’s  bales,  he  knew  not,  he  could  not  have  di- 
vined, that  by  this  process  of  stamping,  carried  for- 
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ward  by  the  ingenuity  of  many  men  into  a new  art, 
there  would  arise  consequences  which  would  change 
the  face  of  the  world.  He  could  not  imagine  that 
he,  whose  education  had  consisted  in  learning  to 
buy  wool  and  measure  cloth,  should  by  the  natural 
course  of  his  commercial  life  be  thrown  into  a so- 
ciety where  a great  wonder  was  to  fill  the  minds  of 
all  men  with  astonishment— the  multiplication  of 
manuscripts  by  some  new  and  secret  process,  as  if 
by  magic  ; and  which  some  men,  and  he  probably 
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amongst  the  number,  must  have  regarded  with  a 
higher  feeling  than  wonder, — with  something  like 
that  prophetic  view  of  its  consequences  which  have 
been  described  by  the  novelist,  who,  perhaps  more 
than  any  man,  has  employed  that  art  to  the  delight 
of  all  classes  in  every  country.  There  are  many 
who  will  remember  the  passage  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Quentin  Durward,  where  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  France,  and  Martivalle  Galeotti,  the  astrologer, 
speak  of  the  invention  of  printing  : — 

“ ‘ You  are  engaged,  father,’  said  the  king, 

‘ and,  as  I think,  witli  this  new-fashioned  art  of 
multiplying  manuscripts  by  the  intervention  of  ma- 
chinery. Can  things  of  such  mechanical  and  ter- 
restial  import  interest  the  thoughts  of  one  before 
whom  Heaven  lias  unrolled  her  own  celestial 
volumes  ?’ 

“ ‘ My  brother,’  replied  Martivalle,  ‘ for  so  the 
tenant  of  this  cell  must  term  even  the  king  of 
France,  when  he  deigns  to  visit  him  as  a disciple, — 
believe  me  that,  in  considering  the  consequences  of 
this  invention,  I read  with  as  certain  augury',  as  by 
any  combination  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  most 
awful  and  portentous  changes.  When  1 reflect 
with  what  slow  and  limited  supplies  the  stream  of 
science  hath  hitherto  descended  to  us, — how  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  by  those  most  ardent  in  its 
searcli — how  certain  to  be  neglected  by  all  who  re- 
gard their  ease,— how  liable  to  be  diverted,  or  al- 
together dried  up,  by  the  invasions  of  barbarism, — 
can  I look  forward  without  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment to  the  lot  of  a succeeding  generation,  on 
whom  knowledge  will  descend  like  the  first  and 
second  rain,  uninterrupted,  unabated,  unbounded, 
fertilizing  some  grounds,  and  overflowing  others ; 
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changing  the  whole  form  of  social  life  ; establish- 
ing and  overthrowing  religions  ; erecting  and  de- 
stroying kingdoms — ’ 

u 1 Hold,  Galeotti,’  said  Louis  ; ‘ shall  these 
changes  come  in  our  time  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  my  royal  brother,’  replied  Marti valle.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NEW  ART. 


Blocks  and  Stencil  Instruments. 

IIn  the  list  which  we  gave  in  the  last  chapter  of 
I foreign  goods  forbidden  to  be  imported  into  this 
i country,  the  reader  might  be  surprised  to  find  that 
i playing-cards  were  of  sufficient  importance,  from 
t their  general  use,  to  require  that  the  native  nrnnu- 
ifaetories  should  be  protected  in  the  production  of 
tthem.  Playing-cards  were  known  in  France  for 
more  than  a hundred  years  before  this  statute  of 
1 Edward  IV. ; so  that  the  common  notion  that 
they  were  invented  to  furnish  amusement  to  an 
insane  king,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  about  1393, 
is  a popular  error.  It  is  clear  that  both  in  France 
and  Spain  at  that  period  cards  were  the  amuse- 
ment not  only  of  the  royal  and  noble  inmates  of 
palaces,  but  of  the  burghers  and  the  working 
people.  The  King  of  Castile,  in  1387,  prohibited 
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cards  altogether ; and  they  appear,  with  other 
games  of  skill  and  chance,  to  have  interfered  so 
much  with  the  regular  labour  of  the  artificers  of 
Paris,  that  the  provost  of  that  city,  in  1397,  for- 
bade all  working-people  to  play  at  tennis,  bowls, 
nine-pins,  dice,  or  cards,  on  working-days.  The 
earliest  cards  were  probably  painted  by  means  of 
a stencil,  by  which  name  we  call  a piece  of  paste- 
board or  plate  of  thin  metal  pierced  with  aper- 
tures, by  which  a figure  is  formed  upon  paper  or 
other  substance  beneath  it  when  fluid  colour  is 
smeared  over  its  surface  with  a brush.  But  it  has 
also  been  conjectured,  from  their  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  working-people,  that  their  cheapness 
must  have  been  produced  by  some  rude  application 
of  a wood-engraving  to  form  the  outline  which  the 
stencilling  process  filled  up  with  colour.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  cards  were  printed  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; for  there  is  a peti- 
tion extant  from  the  Venetian  painters  to  their  ma- 
gistracy, dated  1441,  setting  forth  that  the  art.  and 
mystery  of  card-making  and  of  printing  figures, 
which  were  practised  in  Venice,  had  fallen  into 
total  decay,  through  the  great  quantity  of  foreign 
playing-cards  and  coloured  printed  figures  which 
were  brought  into  the  city.  The  Germans  were 
the  great  card-makers  of  this  period  ; and  the  name 
by  which  a wood-engraver  is  still  called  in  Ger- 
many, Formschneider,  meaning  figure  - cutter, 
occurs  in  the  town  books  of  Nuremberg  as  early 
as  1441.  Some  of  the  early  cards  were  very  rude. 
Here  is  the  Knave  of  Bells — for  spades,  diamonds, 
hearts,  and  clubs  were  not  then  the  universal 
symbols.  Others  called  forth  the  skill  of  very 
clever  artists,  such  as  he  who  is  known  as  £k  the 
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i master  of  1466,”  whose  knave  is  a much  more 
I human  knave  than  the  traditionary  worthy  whom 
we  look  upon  to  this  hour.  When  Caxton.  there- 
fore, was  abroad  for  thirty  years,  lie  would  unques- 
tionably have  seen  every  variety  of  these  painted 
bits  of  paper  ; some  rich  with  crimson  and  purple, 
oftentimes  painted  on  a golden  ground,  and  calling 
forth,  like  the  missals,  the  highest  art  of  the  limner ; 
others  impressed  with  a rude  outline,  and  daubed 
by  the  stenciller.  It  appears  that  the  impressions 
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of  the  engraved  cards,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  ear- 
lier block-prints,  were  taken  otf  by  friction.  This 
is  the  mode  by  which,  even  at  the  present  day, 
wood-engravers  takeoff  the  specimen  impressions  of 
their  works  called  proofs.  The  Chinese  produce 
their  block-books  in  a similar  manner,  without  the 
aid  of  a press. 

But  there  was  another  application  of  engraved 
blocks,  about  the  same  period,  which  was  approach- 
ing still  nearer  to  the  art  of  printing.  The  repre- 
sentations of  saints  and  of  scriptural  histories,  which 
the  limners  in  the  monasteries  had  for  several  cen- 
turies  been  painting  in  their  missals  and  bibles, 
were  copied  in  outline  ; and  being  divested  of  their 
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brilliant  colours  and  rich  gilding-,  presented  figures 
exceedingly  rude  in  their  want  of  proportion,  and 
grotesque  in  their  constrained  and  violent  attitudes. 
But  they  were  nevertheless  highly  popular ; and  as 
the  pictures  were  accompanied  with  a few  sentences 
from  Scripture,  they  probably  supplied  the  first 
inducement  to  the  laity  to  learn  to  read,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  that  diffusion  of  knowledge 
which  was  to  accompany  the  invention  of  printing 
from  moveable  types.  In  the  collection  of  Earl 
Spenser  there  is  a very  curious  print  from  a wood- 
block, representing  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Saviour.  This  print  bears  the  date  1423. 
It  is  probably  not  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  art  ; 
but  it  is  the  earliest  undoubted  document  which 
determines  with  precision  the  period  when  wood- 
engraving was  generally  applied  to  objects  of  de- 
votion. In  a very  few  years  from  the  date  of  this 
print  the  art  was  carried  onward  to  a more  im- 
portant object,— that  of  producing  a book. 

Several  of  such  books  are  now  in  existence,  and 
are  known  as  block-books.  One  of  them  is  commonly 
called  “ Biblia  Pauperum,’  the  Bible  of  the  Poor.  But 
an  ingenious  writer  on  the  progress  of  wood-cutting, 
in  the  valuable  book  on  that  subject  published  by 
Mr.  John  Jackson,  has  shown  very  clearly  that  this 
was  not  the  original  title  of  the  book  ; and  he  adds 
that  it  was  rather  a book  for  the  use  of  preachers 
than  the  laity  : — “A  series  of  skeleton  sermons  or- 
namented with  wood-cuts  to  warm  the  preacher’s 
imagination,  anil  stored  with  texts  to  assist  his 
memory.”  This  very  rare  book  consists  of  forty 
leaves  of  small  folio,  each  of  which  contains  a cut 
in  wood,  with  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  illustrative  sentences.  Of  other  block-books 
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the  most  remarkable  is  called  ‘ Speculum  Salutis,’ 
— the  Mirror  of  Salvation.  In  this  performance 
the  explanations  of  the  text  are  much  fuller  than 
in  the  ‘ Biblia  Pauperum.’  In  addition  to  these 
works,  wooden  blocks  were  also  used  to  print 
small  manuals  of  grammar,  called  Donatuses, 
which  were  used  in  schools.  We  present  a fac- 
simile of  a wood-cut  from  one  of  the  early  block- 
books. 

The  use  of  carved  blocks  for  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  playing-cards  and  devotional  pictures 
gave  birth  to  a principle  which  has  effected,  and 
is  still  effecting,  the  most  important  changes  in 
the  world.  These  devotional  pictures  had  short 
legends  or  texts  attached  to  them  ; and  when  a text 
had  to  be  printed,  it  was  engraved  in  a solid  piece, 
as  well  as  the  picture.  The  first  person  who  seized 
upon  the  idea  that  the  text  or  legend  might  be 
composed  of  separate  letters  capable  of  re-arrange- 
ment after  the  impressions  were  taken  off,  so  as  to 
be  applied,  without  new  cutting,  to  other  texts  and 
legends,  had  secured  the  principle  upon  which  the 
printing  art  was  to  depend.  It  was  easy  to  extend 
the  principle  from  a few  lines  to  a whole  page,  and 
from  one  page  to  many,  so  as  to  form  a book  ; but 
then  were  seen  the  great  labour  and  expense  of 
cutting  so  many  separate  letters  upon  small  pieces 
of  wood  or  metal,  and  another  step  was  required 
to  be  made  before  the  principle  was  thoroughly 
worked  out.  This  step  consisted  in  the  ready 
multiplication  of  the  separate  letters  by  casting 
metal  in  moulds.  Lastly,  instead  of  using  the  old 
Chinese  mode  of  friction  to  produce  impressions,  a 
press  was  to  be  perfected.  All  these  gradations 
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were  undoubtedly  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
experiments  carried  on  by  several  individuals,  who 
each  saw  the  importance  of  the  notion  they  were 
labouring  to  work  out.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  interminable  controversies 
as  to  the  inventors  of  printing,  some  claiming  the 
honour  for  Coster  of  Haarlem,  and  some  for  Gutten- 
berg  of  Mentz ; and,  as  is  usual  in  all  such  dis- 
putes, it  was  represented  that  the  man  to  whom 
public  opinion  had  assigned  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention had  stolen  it  from  another,  who,  as  is 
also  usual  in  these  cases,  thought  of  it  in  a dream, 
or  received  it  by  some  other  mysterious  revela- 
tion. The  general  consent  of  Europe  now  assigns 
the  chief  honour  to  Guttenberg.  The  following 
account  of  the  invention  is  given  by  an  ancient 
German  chronicler  of  the  name  of  Trithemius,  who 
appears  to  have  personally  known  one  of  the  three 
persons  who  clearly  seem  to  have  the  best  title  to 
be  called  the  inventors  of  printing : — 

“ At  this  time,  in  the  city  of  Mentz  on  the 
Rhine  in  Germany,  and  not  in  Italy,  as  some  have 
erroneously  written,  that  wonderful  and  then  un- 
heard-of art  of  printing  and  characterizing  books 
was  invented  and  devised  by  John  Guttenberger,  a 
citizen  of  Mentz,  who  having  expended  almost  the 
whole  of  his  property  in  the  invention  of  this  art, 
and  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  he  ex- 
perienced on  all  sides,  was  about  to  abandon  it 
altogether  ; when,  by  the  advice,  and  through  the 
means,  of  John  Fust  [or  Faust],  likewise  a citizen 
of  Mentz,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
At  first  they  formed  [engraved]  the  characters  or 
letters  in  written  order  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  in 
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this  manner  they  printed  the  vocabulary  called  a 
‘ Catholicon.’  But  with  these  forms  [blocks] 
they  could  print  nothing  else,  because  the  charac- 
ters could  not  be  transposed  in  these  tablets,  but 
were  engraved  thereon,  as  we  have  said.  To  this 
invention  succeeded  a more  subtle  one,  for  they 
found  out  the  means  of  cutting  the  forms  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  they  called  matrices, 
from  which  again  they  cast  characters  of  copper 
or  tin  of  sufficient  hardness  to  resist  the  necessary 
pressure,  which  they  had  before  engraved  by  hand. 
And  truly,  as  I learned  thirty  years  since  from 
Peter  Opilio  (Schoefier)  de  Gernsheim,  citizen  of 
Mentz,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  first  inventor 
of  this  art,  great  difficulties  were  experienced  after 
the  first  invention  of  this  art  of  printing,  for  in 
printing  the  Bible,  before  they  had  completed  the 
third  quaternion  (or  gathering  of  four  sheets),  4000 
florins  were  expended.  This  Peter  Schoefier, 
whom  we  have  above  mentioned,  first  servant  and 
afterwards  son-in-law  to  the  first  inventor,  John 
Fust,  as  we  have  said,  an  ingenious  and  sagacious 
man,  discovered  the  more  easy  method  of  casting 
the  types,  and  thus  the  art  was  reduced  to  the  com- 
plete state  in  which  it  now  is.  1 hese  three  keot 
this  method  of  printing  secret  for  some  time,  until 
it  was  divulged  by  some  of  their  workmen,  without 
v hose  aid  this  art  could  not  have  been  exercised  ; 
if  was  first  developed  at  Strasburg,  and  soon  be- 
came known  to  other  nations.  And  thus  much 
of  the  admirable  and  subtle  art  of  printing  may 
suffice  the  first  inventors  were  citizens  of 
Mentz.  1 hese  three  first  inventors  of  Printing, 
(videlicet)  John  Guttenberger,  John  Fust,  and 
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Peter  Sclioeffer,  his  son-in-law,  lived  at  Mentz,  in 
the  house  called  Ztini  Jungen,  which  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  Printing-office.” 


Guttenberg,  Fust,  and  SchoelTer.  ’ 

The  invention  of  Sclioeffer,  which,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  first  mechanical  imperfections, 
undoubtedly  completed  the  principle  of  printing, 
is  more  particularly  described  in  an  early  docu- 
ment, which  is  given  in  several  learned  works  on 
typography,  as  proceeding  from  a relation  of  Fust. 
It  is  as  follows: — “ Peter  Sclioeffer  of  Gernsheim, 
perceiving  his  master  Fust’s  design,  and  being 
himself  ardently  desirous  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out  (by  the  good  providence  of  God)  the  method 
of  cutting  ( incidendi ) the  characters  in  a matrix, 
that  the  letters  might  each  be  singly  cast,  instead 
of  being  cut.  lie  privately  cut  matrices  for  the 
whole  alphabet ; and,  when  he  showed  his  master 
the  letters  cast  from  these  matrices,  Fust  was  so 
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pleased  with  the  contrivance,  that  he  promised. 
Peter  to  give  him  his  only  daughter  Christina  in 
marriage  ; a promise  which  he  soon  after  performer!. 
But  there  were  as  many  difficulties  at  first  with 
these  letters,  as  there  had  been  before  with  wooden 
ones ; the  metal  being  too  soft  to  support  the  force 
of  the  impression  : but  this  defect  was  soon  reme- 
died by  mixing  the  metal  with  a substance  which 
sufficiently  hardened  it.”  John  Schoeffer,  the  son 
of  Peter,  who  was  also  a printer,  confirms  this 
account,  adding,  “ Fust  and  Schoeffer  concealed 
this  new  improvement  by  administering  an  oatli  of 
secrecy  to  all  whom  they  in  truster!,  till  the  year 
1462,  when,  by  the  dispersion  of  their  servants  into 
different  countries,  at  the  sacking  of  Mentz  by  the 
Archbishop  Adolphus,  the  invention  was  publicly 
divulged.” 

During  the  summer  of  1837  a statue  of  John 
Guttenberg,  by  the  great  sculptor  Thorwalsden, 
was  erected  at  Mentz  (or  Mayence),  and  on  the 
14th  of  August  and  the  following  days  a festival 
was  held  there,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  monument.  Abundant  evidence,  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  stater!,  has  been  brought 
forward  of  late  years  to  show  that  Guttenberg  de- 
serves all  the  honours  of  having  conceived,  and  in 
great  part  perfected,  an  art  w hich  has  produced 
the  most  signal  effects  upon  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. At  t hat  festival  of  Mentz,  at  which  many 
hundred  persons  were  assembled,  from  all  parts  of 
Furope,  to  do  honour  to  the  inventor  of  printing, 
no  rival  pretensions  were  put  forward ; although 
many  of  the  compatriots  of  Coster  of  Haarlem 
were  present.  The  fine  statue  of  Guttenberg  was 
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opened  amidst  an  universal  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
Never  were  the  shouts  of  a vast  multitude  raised 
on  a more  elevating  occasion;  — never  were  the 
triumphs  of  intellect  celebrated  with  greater 
fervour.  The  statue  of  Guttenberg,  who  had 
won  for  his  city  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  was 
opened  with  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  such 
as  have  been  wont  only  to  greet  the  car  of  the 
conqueror.  The  poor  printer  of  Mentz  indeed 
achieved  a conquest ; the  fruits  of  his  bloodless 
victory  are  imperishable ; but  it  is  honourable  be- 
yond comparison  to  the  present  generation  of  the 
citizens  of  Mentz  to  have  felt  that  this  victory  of 
mind,  which  has  made  all  future  victories  of  the 
same  nature  permanent,  was  deserving  of  a trophy 
as  enduring  almost  as  the  invention  which  it  cele- 
brates. 

Passing  his  life  amidst  the  ceaseless  activity  that 
belongs  to  the  commerce  of  literature  in  London, 
the  writer  of  this  volume  felt  no  common  interest 
in  the  enthusiasm  which  the  festival  in  honour  of 
Guttenberg  called  forth  throughout  Germany  ; and 
he  determined  to  attend  that  celebration.  The  fine 
statue  which  was  to  be  opened  to  public  view  on 
the  14th  of  August,  had  been  erected  by  a general 
subscription,  to  which  all  Europe  was  invited  to 
contribute.  We  apprehend  that  the  English, 
amidst  the  incessant  claims  upon  their  attention  for 
the  support  of  all  sorts  of  undertakings,  whether  of 
a national  or  individual  character,  had  known  little 
of  the  purpose  which  the  good  citizens  of  Mentz 
had  been  advocating  with  unabated  zeal  for  several 
years  ; — and  perhaps  the  object  itself  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  any  very  great  liberality  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  are  often  directed  in  their  boun- 
i ties  as  much  by  fashion  as  by  their  own  convic- 
tions. Be  that  as  it  may,  England  literally  gave 
: nothing  towards  the  monument  of  a man  whose  in- 
'vention  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  single  cause 
to  make  England  what  she  is.  The  remoteness  of 
the  cause  may  also  have  lessened  its  importance; 
and  some  people,  who,  without  any  deserts  of  their 
own,  are  enjoying  a more  than  full  share  of  the 
1 blessings  which  have  been  shed  upon  us  by  the  pro- 
.gress  of  intellect  (which  determines  the  progress  of 
i national  wealth),  have  a sort  of  instinctive  notion 
(that  the  spread  of  knowledge  is  the  spread  of 
■-something  inimical  to  the  pretensions  of  mere 
iriclies.  We  met  with  a lady  on  board  the  steam- 
Iboat  ascending  the  Rhine,  two  days  before  the  fes- 
tival of  Mentz,  who,  whilst  she  gave  us  an  elabo- 
rrate  account  of  the  fashionable  dulness  of  the  baths 
of  Baden  and  Nassau,  and  all  the  other  German 
watering-places,  told  us  by  all  means  to  avoid 
MVlentz  during  the  following  week,  as  a crowd  of 
llow  people  from  all  parts  would  be  there,  to  make 
m great  fuss  about  a printer  who  had  been  deail  two 
or  three  hundred  years.  The  low  people  did  as- 
semble in  great  crowds  : it  was  computed  that  at 
east  fifteen  thousand  strangers  had  arrived  to  do 
mnour  to  the  first  printer. 

The  modes  in  which  a large  population  displays 
its  enthusiasm  are  pretty  much  the  same  through- 
nut  the  world.  If  the  sentiment  which  collects 
nen  together  be  very  heart-stirring,  all  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  the  sentiment  harmonize 
with  its  real  truth.  Thus,  processions,  and  ora- 
ions,  and  public  dinners,  and  pageantries  which  in 
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themselves  are  vain  and  empty,  are  important  when 
the  persons  whom  they  collect  together  have  one 
common  feeling  which  for  the  time  is  all-pervading. 
We  never  saw  such  a popular  fervour  as  prevailed 
at  Mentz  at  the  festival  of  August,  1837.  The 
statue  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday  the  14th;  but 
on  the  Sunday  evening  the  name  of  Guttenberg 
was  rife  through  all  the  streets.  In  the  morning 
all  Mentz  was  in  motion  by  six  o’clock  ; and  at 
eight  a procession  was  formed  to  the  Cathedral, 
which,  if  it  was  not  much  more  imposing  than 
some  of  the  processions  of  trades  in  London  and 
other  cities,  was  conducted  with  a quiet  precision 
which  evidenced  that  the  people  felt  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a solemn  act.  The  fine  old  Cathedral  was 
crowded  ; — the  Bishop  of  Mentz  performed  High 
Mass  ; — the  first  Bible  printed  by  Guttenberg  was 
displayed.  What  a field  for  reflection  was  here 
opened  1 The  First  Bible*  in  connexion  with  the 
imposing  pageantries  of  Roman  Catholicism — the 
Bible,  in  great  part  a sealed  book  to  the  body  of  the 
people ; the  service  of  God  in  a tongue  unknown 
to  the  larger  number  of  worshippers ; — but  that 
first  Bible  the  germ  of  millions  of  Bibles  that  have 
spread  the  light  of  Christianity  throughout  all  the 
habitable  globe  ! The  Mass  ended,  the  procession 
again  advanced  to  the  adjacent  square,  where  the 
statue  was  to  be  opened.  Here  was  erected  a vast 
amphitheatre,  where,  seated  under  their  respective 
banners,  were  deputations  from  all  the  great  cities 
of  Europe.  Amidst  salvos  of  artillery  the  veil  was 
removed  from  the  statue,  and  a hymn  was  sung  by 
a thousand  voices.  Then  came  orations  ; — then 
dinners — balls — oratorios — boat-races — processions 
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by  torch-light.  For  three  days  the  population  of 
Mentz  was  kept  in  a state  of  high  excitement ; 
and  the  echo  of  the  excitement  went  through  Ger- 
many,— and  Guttenberg  ! Guttenberg!  was  toasted 
in  many  a bumper  of  Rhenish  wine  amidst  this 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  people. 

And,  indeed,  even  in  one  who  could  not  boast  of 
belonging  to  the  land  in  which  printing  was  in- 
vented, the  universality  of  the  mighty  effects  of 
this  art,  when  rightly  considered,  would  produce 
almost  a corresponding  enthusiasm.  It  is  difficult 
to  look  upon  the  great  changes  that  have  been  ef- 
fected during  the  last  four  centuries,  and  which  are 
still  in  progress  everywhere  around  us,  and  not  con- 
nect them  with  printing  and  with  its  inventor.  The 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  under  whose  ruins  we  tra- 
velled back  from  Mentz,  perished  before  the 
powerful  combinations  of  the  people  of  the  towns. 
The  petty  feudal  despots  fell,  when  the  burghers 
had  acquired  wealth  and  knowledge.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  despotism  upon  a larger  scale  could  not 
have  been  arrested  hail  the  art  of  Guttenberg  not 
been  discovered.  The  strongholds  of  military 
powrer  still  frown  over  the  same  majestic  river. 
The  Rhine  has  seen  its  petty  fortresses  crumble 
into  decay  ; — Ehrenbreitstein  is  more  strong  than 
ever.  But  even  Ehrenbreitstein  will  fall  before 
the  power  of  mind.  The  Rhine  is  crowded  with 
steam-boats,  where  the  feudal  lord  once  levied  tri- 
bute upon  the  frail  bark  of  the  fisherman  ; and  the 
approaches  to  the  Rhine  from  France  and  Belgium 
are  becoming  a great  series  of  railroads.  Such 
communications  will  make  war  a game  much  more 
difficult  to  play  ; and  when  mankind  are  thoroughly 
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civilized,  it  will  never  be  played  again.  Seeing, 
then,  what  intellect  has  done  and  is  doing,  we 
may  well  venerate  the  memory  of  Guftenberg  of 
Mentz. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COl'RT  OF  BUItGUNDV. 


The  “most  dear”  Duke  of 


",  . ......  yuM  oi  Burgundy,  with 

\\  lioni  Caxton  was  appointed  to  negotiate  in  1464 
was  Philip  surnamed  the  Good.  He  was  a wise 
and  peaceful  prince,  and  honourably  earned  his 
title.  AY  e know  not  whether  Caxton  was  in  imme- 
diate attendance  upon  the  court  of  Philip  from 
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the  commencement  of  his  mission  until  the  death 
of  the  duke  in  1467  ; but  the  evidence  is  subse- 
quently clear  that  he  was  about  the  court  in  some 
office  of  trust  after  the  succession  to  the  dukedom 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  the  Count  of  Charolois. 
The  character  of  this  prince  was  entirely  opposed 
to  that  of  his  father  ; and  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Charles  le  Temeraire,  or  the  Bash.  Philip  de 
Comines,  a celebrated  historian  or  annalist  of  those 
times,  who  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Charles, 
thus  paints  his  character,  after  describing  the 
battle  of  Montlhery,  in  which  Charles,  at  the  head 
of  some  of  the  great  princes  and  nobles  who  were 
bound  to  do  fealty  to  the  crown  of  France,  took 
the  field  against  Louis  XI.,  in  that  confederation 
which  was  called  the  “ League  of  the  Public  Weal 
— “ All  that  day  the  Count  de  Charolois  kept  the 
field,  rejoicing  extremely,  and  imputing  the  whole 
honour  of  this  action  to  himself  alone  ; which  cost 
him  dear  since,  for  after  that  he  was  governed  by 
no  counsel  but  his  own  : and  whereas  before  he 
was  altogether  averse  and  unfit  for  the  war,  and 
took  delight  in  nothing  that  belonged  to  it ; his 
thoughts  were  so  strangely  altered  upon  this,  that 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  wars,  in  which 
he  died,  and  which  were  the  occasion,  if  not  quite 
of  the  ruin  of  his  family,  at  least  of  the  misery  and 
desolation  of  it.  Three  illustrious  and  wise  princes 
(his  predecessors)  had  advanced  it  to  that  height 
of  strength  and  grandeur,  that  few  monarchs,  ex- 
cept the  king  of  France,  were  more  powerful  than 
he,  and  in  large  and  fair  towns  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeded him.  XTo  man  ought,  but  especially  a 
prince,  to  assume  too  much  upon  himself,  but 
freely  to  acknowledge,  that  ’tis  Cod  alone  that 
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crowns  all  our  actions  with  success.  However,  two 
tilings  I dare  boldly  say  of  him,  by  way  of  com- 
mendation : the  one  is,  that  I believe  no  man  ever 
endured  more  fatigues  iu  all  sorts  of  bodily  labour 
and  exercise  when  the  occasion  required  it,  than 
he  ; and  the  other  is,  that  in  my  opinion  I never 
knew  a person  of  greater  valour  and  intrepidity  ; 

I never  heard  him  complain  of  being  weary,  nor 
betray  the  least  signs  of  fear,  during  the  whole 
seven  years  I was  in  his  service  iu  the  wars, 
though  lie  was  constantly  every  summer  in  the 
field,  and  sometimes  winter  and  summer.  In  short, 
his  designs  and  enterprises  were  always  so  bold  and 
daring,  that  nothing  less  than  au  Almighty  power 
was  able  to  accomplish  them,  being  far  beyond  the 
reacli  of  human  capacity  to  do  it.”  This  fiery 
prince,  whose  influence  in  that  warlike  age  was 
perhaps  greater  than  the  benignant  power  of  his 
father,  was  not  likely  to  have  looked  very  favour- 
ably upon  an  envoy  from  Edward  of  England  ; for 
he  was  allied  by  blood  on  his  mother’s  side  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  was  consequently  opposed 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  York.  The  court 
of  Burgundy  was  the  resort  of  many  of  the  adher- 
ents of  that  unhappy  house,  who  had  fled  from 
England  after  many  a vain  struggle  with  the  tri- 
umphant Edward.  These  fugitives  are  described 
by  Comines  “as  young  gentlemen  whose  fathers 
had  been  slain  iu  England,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  generously  entertained  as  his  rela- 
tions of  the  house  of  Lancaster.”  Comines  adds, 
“ Some  of  them  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
want  and  poverty  before  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
received  them,  that  no  common  beggar  could  have 
been  in  greater  ; I saw  one  of  them,  who  w as  Duke 
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of  Exeter  (but  lie  concealed  his  name),  following 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  train  hare-foot  and  bare- 
legged, begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door : this 
person  w as  the  next  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
hail  married  King  Edward’s  sister  ; and  being  after- 
wards known,  had  a small  pension  allowed  him  for 
his  subsistence.  There  were  also  some  of  the 
family  of  the  Somersets,  and  several  others,  all  of 
them  slain  since,  in  the  wars.”  But  the  policy  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  after  his  accession  to  the 
dukedom,  led  him  to  consider  the  ties  of  ancient 
friendship  as  of  tar  less  importance  than  the 
strengthening  of  his  hand  by  an  alliance  with  the 
successful  house  of  York.  Within  a year  of  his 
accession  he  married  Margaret,  sister  of  Edward 
IV.  Comines  says  this  marriage  “ was  principally 
to  strengthen  his  alliance  against  the  king  of 
France,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  done  it,  for 
the  love  he  bore  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.”  The 
establishment  of  Margaret  as  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
gave  a direction  to  the  fortunes  of  William  Caxton, 
and  was  in  all  likelihood  the  proximate  cause  that 
he  was  our  first  English  printer. 

Margaret  Plantagenet  was  married  to  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  at  the  city  of  Bruges,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  1468.  We  have  the  distinct  evidence  of 
Caxton  that  he  was  residing  at  Bruges  some  months 
previous  to  the  marriage  ; that  he  had  little  to  do  ; 
and  that  he  employed  his  leisure  in  literary  pur- 
suits. In  his  1 Kecuyell  of  the  Ilistoryes  of  Troye,’ 
it  is  stated  in  the  title-page,  “ which  said  transla- 
tion and  work  was  begun  in  Bruges,  in  the  county 
of  Flanders,  the  first  day  of  March,  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation  a thousand,  four  hundred,  sixty  and 
eight.”  The  prologue  begins  as  follows  : — “ When 
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I remember  that  every  man  is  bounden  by  the  com- 
mandment and  counsel  of  the  wise  man  to  eschew 
sloth  and  idleness,  which  is  mother  and  nourisher 
of  vices,  and  ought  to  put  myself  unto  virtuous 
occupation  and  business,  then  I,  having  no  great 
charge  or  occupation,  following  the  said  counsel, 
took  a French  book  and  read  therein  many  strange 
marvellous  histories,  wherein  I had  great  pleasure 
and  delight,  as  well  for  the  novelty  of  the  same,  as 
for  the  lair  language  of  the  Freuch,  which  was  in 
prose  so  well  and  compendiously  set  and  written, 
methought  I understood  the  sentence  and  substance 
of  every  matter.  And  for  so  much  as  this  book 
was  new  and  late  made  and  drawn  into  French, 
and  never  had  seen  it  in  our  English  tongue,  I 
thought  in  myself  it  should  be  a good  business  to 
translate  it  into  our  English,  to  the  end  that  it 
might  be  had  as  well  in  the  royaume  of  England 
as  in  other  lands,  and  also  for  to  pass  therewith  the 
time,  ami  thus  concluded  in  myself  to  begin  this 
said  work,  and  forthwith  took  pen  and  ink,  and 
began  boldly  to  run  forth,  as  blind  Bayard,  in  this 
present  work.” 

Philip  de  Comities,  speaking  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles, 
says,  “ The  subjects  of  the  house  of  Burgundy 
lived  at  that  time  in  great  plenty  and  prosperity, 
grewr  proud  and  wallowed  in  riches.  . . . The 

expenses  and  habits  both  of  women  and  men  were 
great  and  extravagant ; their  entertainments  and 
banquets  more  profuse  and  splendid  than  in  any 
other  place  that  I ever  saw.”  The  city  of  Bruges 
was  then  the  great  seat  of  this  wealth  and  luxury. 
The  Flemish  nobles  lived  here  in  mansions  of 
striking  architecture,  some  traces  of  which  still  re- 
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main.  The  merchants  vied  with  the  nobles  in 
tasteful  magnificence.  The  canals  of  Bruges  were 
crowded  with  boats  laden  with  the  richest  treasures 
of  distant  lands.  It  was  commerce  that  made  the 
inhabitants  of  Bruges,  of  Ghent,  and  the  other 
great  Flemish  towns  so  rich  and  powerful  ; and  the 
same  commerce  was  the  encourager  of  art,  which 
even  at  this  early  period  displayed  itself  amongst 
a people  naturally  disposed  for  its  cultivation. 
Charles  the  Bash  destroyed  much  of  this  pros- 
perity by  his  aptitude  for  war.  But  in  the  onset 
of  his  career  lie  fought  with  all  the  pomp  and 
graces  of  the  old  chivalry,  and  his  court  was  the 
seat  of  such  romantic  pageantries  that  John  Paston, 
an  Englishman  who  went  over  with  Margaret  of 
York,  writes,  “ As  for  the  duke’s  court,  as  for 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  knights,  esquires, 
and  gentlemen,  I heard  never  of  none  like  to  it  save 
King  Arthur’s  court.”  It  was  here,  without  doubt, 
that  William  Caxton,  the  yeoman’s  son  of  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  and  afterwards  the  mercer’s  ap- 
prentice of  the  city  of  London,  acquired  that  love 
for  the  literature  of  chivalry  which  he  displays  on 
many  occasions  in  his  office  of  translator  and  printer. 
Here  he  made  acquaintances  that  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  romance  writers,  as  for  example  of  a 
worthy  canon  of  whom  he  writes,  “ Oft  times  I 
have  been  excited  of  the  venerable  man  Messire 
Henry  Bolomyer,  canon  of  Lausanne,  for  to  reduce 
for  his  pleasure  some  histories,  as  well  in  Latin 
and  in  romance  as  in  other  fashion  written  ; that 
is  to  say,  of  the  right  puissant,  virtuous,  and  noble 
Charles  the  Great,  King  of  France,  and  Emperor 
of  Rome,  son  of  the  great  Pepin,  and  of  his  princes 
and  barons,  as  Rowland,  Oliver,  and  other.”  His 
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zeal  for  this  species  of  literature  left  him  not  in  his 
latest  years  : for  in  his  translation  of  ‘ The  Book  of 
the  Order  of  Chivalry,’  which  was  printed  by  him 
about  1484,  he  rises  into  absolute  eloquence  in  his 
address  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume:  “Oh,  ye 
knights  of  England,  where  is  the  custom  and  usage 
of  noble  chivalry"  that  was  used  in  those  days  ? 
What  do  ye  now,  but  go  to  the  baynes  [baths]  and 
play  at  dice?  And  some,  not  well  advised,  use 
not  honest  and  good  rule,  against  all  order  of 
knighthood.  Leave  this,  leave  it  ! and  read  the 
noble  volumes  of  St.  C4raal,  of  Lancelot,  of  Galaad, 
of  Trystram,  of  Perse  Forest,  of  Percyval,  of 
Gawayn,  and  many  more : there  shall  ye  see  man- 
hood, courtesy,  and  gentleness.  And  look  in  latter 
days  of  the  noble  acts  sith  the  Conquest,  as  in  King 
Richard  days  Cumr  de  Lion,  Edward  I.,  and 
III.  and  his  noble  sons,  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  Sir 
John  Hawkwode,  Sir  John  Chandos,  and  Sir 
Gueltiare  Manny.  Read  Froissart  ; and  also  be- 
hold that  victorious  and  noble  King  Harry  V., 
and  the  captains  under  him,  his  noble  brethren  the 
earls  of  Salisbury,  Montagu,  and  many  other, 
whose  names  shine  gloriously  by  their  virtuous 
noblesse  and  acts  that  they  did  in  the  honour  of 
the  order  of  chivalry.  Alas,  what  do  ye  but  sleep 
ami  take  ease,  and  are  all  disordered  from  chi- 
valry ?”  Caxton  was  dazzled,  as  many  others  were, 
with  the  bravery  and  the  generosity  of  the  chival- 
ric  character.  He  did  not  see  the  cruelty  and 
pride,  the  oppression  and  injustice,  that  lurked  be- 
neath the  glittering  armour  and  the  velvet  mantle. 
^Lct  he  was  amongst  those  who  first  helped  to 
destroy  the  gross  inequality  upon  which  chivalry 
was  founded,  by  raising  up  the  middle  classes  to 
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the  possession  of  knowledge.  There  were  scenes 
transacting  at  Bruges,  even  at  the  very  hour  when 
Margaret  of  York  came  to  give  her  hand  to  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  that  must  have  shown  him  what 
fearful  passions  were  too  often  the  companions  of 
the  courage  and  graces  of  knighthood.  The  whole 
course  of  this  marriage  preserfts  so  striking  a pic- 
ture of  the  times  to  which  the  first  invention  of 
printing  belongs,  that  we  may  not  improperly  em- 
ploy a short  space  in  its  exhibition. 

At  the  midsummer  of  1468  Bruges  presented  a 
scene  of  magnificence  that  was  probably  unequalled 
in  those  days  of  costly  display.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  approaching  marriage,  the  nobility  of  Charles’s 
extensive  dominions  arrived  from  every  quarter. 
Ambassadors  were  there  from  all  Christian  powers. 
It  looked  like  an  occasion  on  which  men  should 
forget  that  there  was  such  a thing  as  war  in  the 
world ; and  when  despotism  should  put  on  its 
blandest  smile  and  its  most  courteous  reverence 
for  all  orders  of  men.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
anxiously  desired  the  presence  of  the  Count  de  St. 
Pul,  the  great  Constable  of  France.  The  constable 
arrived,  surrounded  with  every  pomp  that  his  pride 
could  devise, — with  trumpets  and  banners,  with 
pages  on  foot  and  crowds  of  horsemen,  and  a naked 
sword  borne  before  him  as  the  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty. Charles  was  irritated  beyond  measure, 
and  refused  to  receive  the  great  lord,  who  from 
that  hour  became  his  deadliest  enemy.  But  there 
was  something  more  tragic  to  be  enacted  in  the 
midst  of  a population  looking  only  for  high 
triumphs  and  royal  pleasures.  One  of  the  cham- 
berlains of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Lord  of  Conde  ; he  was  very 
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young,  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  the  most  agreeable 
manners.  He  had  fought  by  the  side  of  the  duke 
at  the  battle  of  Montlht?ry,  and  was  one  of  his 
most  especial  favourites.  The  youth,  with  that 
ferocious  self-abandonment  which  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  gentlest  manners  in  courts  and 
the  noblest  honours  in  camps,  committed  a murder 
under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  aggravation. 
He  was  playing  at  tennis,  and  the  fairness  of  a stroke 
being  doubtful,  a bystander  was  called  upon  to 
decide.  Deciding  against  the  Bastard  of  Condtf, 
the  young  man  swore  that  he  would  be  revenged. 
The  bystander,  who  was  a canon  of  t lie  church, 
Hed  to  his  home,  and  the  furious  youth  pursued 
him.  The  canon  escaped,  but  his  brother  encoun- 
tered the  madman.  Some  victim  must  be  ottered 
up  to  appease  his  selfish  rage,  and  t lie  brother  was 
in  his  path.  The  wretched  man  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  clasping  his  hands,  begged  for  mercy.  'Those 
uplifted  hands  were  cut  off  in  an  instant,  and  the 
sword,  that  had  been  honourably  drawn  at  Mont- 
lhery,  pierced  the  breast  of  an  unottending  citizen. 
Such  a murder  could  not  pass  unnoticed  ; and  yet 
the  young  man’s  friends  did  not  doubt  that  he 
woidd  go  unpunished,  for  he  had  committed  the 
crime  in  his  father’s  lordship.  Such  crimes  were 
often  committed  with  impunity  by  the  great  and 
the  powerful ; and  even  the  commonalty  were  un- 
prepared to  expect  any  heavier  punishment  than  a 
pecuniary  recompense  to  the  relations  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  The  duke,  however,  had  taken  his 
determination.  'The  Bastard  of  Conde  was  held  in 
arrest  at  the  house  of  the  gatekeeper  of  the  city  of 
Bruges.  Charles  was  solicited  on  every  side  for 
pardon,  and  even  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
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having  been  moved  by  suitable  presents,  supplicated 
bis  release ; but  the  duke  kept  the  matter  in 
suspense  till  Bruges  was  tilled  with  his  subjects 
from  every  part  of  his  dominions,  and  especially 
with  the  most  powerful  of  his  nobles.  At  the  in- 
stant that  he  was  ready  to  depart  to  meet  the  Lady 
Margaret  at  the  neighbouring  port  of  Eel  use,  he 
commanded  that  the  young  man  should  be  taken  to 
the  common  prison,  and  the  next  morning  led  to 
execution.  Even  the  magistrate  of  the  city  to 
whom  this  demand  was  intrusted  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  the  duke  should  execute  one  so  highly 
connected,  as  if  lie  were  a common  offender.  The 
execution  was  delayed  several  hours  by  the  magis- 
trate in  the  hope  that  the  duke  would  relent  ; hut 
no  respite  came.  The  youth  was  carried  through 
the  city  to  the  place  of  execution,  amidst  the  tears 
of  the  people,  who  forgot  his  crime  in  his  beauty. 
He  was  beheaded,  and  his  body  divided  into  four 
quarters.  The  Lord  of  Conde  and  his  adherents 
left  the  city  vowing  vengeance.  The  nobles  as- 
sembled felt  themselves  outraged  by  this  exercise 
of  absolute  power.  Even  the  citizens  attributed  t lie 
stern  decree  of  the  duke  to  his  indomitable  pride 
rather  than  to  his  love  of  justice.  Such  was  the 
prelude  to  the  bridal  festivities  of  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

John  Paston,  the  Englishman  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  describes  this  marriage  festival  in 
a quaint  and  homely  manner,  which  is  not  without 
its  effect,  in  a letter  addressed  to  his  mother  from 
Bruges,  July  8,  1468  : — “ As  for  the  guiding  here 
in  this  country,  it  is  as  worshipful  as  all  the  world 
can  devise,  and  there  were  never  Englishmen  had 
so  good  cheer  out  of  England  that  ever  I heard  of. 
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As  for  tidings  here,  but  if  (unless)  it  be  of  the 
feast,  I can  none  send  you  ; saving  that  my  Lady 
Margaret  was  married  on  Sunday  last  past,  at  a 
town  that  is  called  The  Dame,  three  miles  out  of 
Bruges,  at  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  and 
she  was  brought  the  same  day  to  Bruges  to  her 
dinner  ; and  there  she  was  received  as  worshipfully 
as  all  the  world  could  desire  ; as  with  procession 
with  ladies  and  lords,  best  beseen  of  any  people 
that  ever  I saw  or  heard  of.  Many  pageants  were 
played  in  her  way  in  Bruges  to  her  welcoming,  the 
best  that  ever  I saw  ; and  the  same  day  niv  lord 
the  Bastard  took  upon  him  to  answer  twenty-four 
knights  and  gentlemen  witiiin  eight  days  at  justs 
of  peace ; and  when  that  they  were  answered,  they 
twenty-four  and  himself  should  tourney  with  other 
twenty-five  the  next  day  after,  which  is  on  Monday 
next  coming;  and  they  that  have  justed  with  him 
into  this  day  have  been  as  richly  beseen,  and  him- 
self also,  as  cloth  of  gold,  and  silk,  and  silver,  and 
goldsmith’s  work,  might  make  them  ; for  of  such 
gear,  and  gold,  and  pearl,  and  stones,  they  of  the 
duke’s  court,  neither  gentlemen  nor  gentlewomen, 
they  want  none;  for  without  (unless)  that  they 
have  it  by  wishes,  by  my  truth  I heard  never  of  so 
great  plenty  as  here  is.”  More  graphic  historians 
than  John  Paston  have  fully  described  the  “ wor- 
shipful guiding”  on  this  occasion.  One  who  wrote 
an  especial  description  in  Latin  says,  “ The  sun 
never  shone  upon  a more  splendid  ceremony  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.”  Our  old  chronicler 
Hall,  who  delights  in  recording  the  ceremonials  of 
princely  state,  shrinks  as  if  overpowered  by  the 
gorgeousness  of  this  especial  ceremony  : “ What 
abundant  tare  and  delicate  viand  was  served  at  the 
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feast  ; with  how  rich  hangings  the  house  was 
garnished  and  trimmed  ; with  how  many  cupboards 
of  gold  and  silver  the  palace  was  adorned ; with 
how  many  garnish  of  silver  vessels  the  companies 
were  served  ; what  justs,  what  tourneys,  what  ban- 
quets, and  what  desports  were  at  this  nuptial-feast 
— I neither  dare  nor  will  write.”  But  the  an- 
nalists of  Burgundy  have  dealt  less  in  generalities 
than  the  English  chronicler.  Charles  and  Mar- 
garet were  affianced  at  Ecluse,  where  the  duchess 
remained  a week.  She  was  then  conveyed  in  a 
richly  decorated  barge  by  the  canal  to  Damme, 
where  the  marriage  took  place  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  She  was  afterward  borne  to  Bruges 
in  a litter  surrounded  by  sixty  ladies  of  England 
and  Burgundy,  mounted  on  hackneys.  Entering 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Croix,  she  passed  through  the 
streets,  which  were  hung  with  tapestries,  and  in 
which  scaffolds  were  placed  at  intervals  for  the 
representation  of  such  mysteries  as  Adam  receiving 
Eve,  or  Cleopatra  offering  her  hand  to  Antony. 
After  the  dinner  the  court  repaired  to  the  lists, 
which  were  set  out  on  the  Grande  Place.  An- 
thony, Count  de  la  Roche,  the  celebrated  Bastard 
of  Burgundy,  was  a principal  performer  in  a grand 
exercise  of  chivalry  formed  upon  an  ancient  legend 
of  the  Tree  of  Gold.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
poursuivant  at  arms,  in  the  livery  of  the  Tree  of 
Gold,  presented  to  the  duke  a letter  from  the 
Princess  of  the  Unknown  Isle,  in  which  she  pro- 
mised her  grace  and  favour  to  the  knight  who 
would  deliver  the  giant  that  she  had  committed  to 
the  care  of  her  dwarf.  And  there,  indeed,  within 
the  lists  was  a large  gilded  tree,  at  whose  foot  was 
a dwarf  with  a giant  chained  in  the  middle  of  his 
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body.  Knight  after  knight  arrived  to  accomplish 
the  adventure  of  the  Tree  of  Gold.  Loud  were 
the  trumpets  and  clarions,  and  lengthy  were  the 
harangues  which  they  addressed  to  the  duchess. 
At  length  they  engaged  in  the  jousts  ; but  the 
Bastard  of  Burgundy  was  the  hero  of  the  field, 
lie  broke  the  greatest  number  of  lances,  accom- 
plished the  adventure,  and  carried  off  the  ring  of 
gold.  Then  came  the  evening  banquet,  more 
splendid  than  the  dinner.  There  were  entries  of 
a golden  lion  that  sung  songs  in  honour  of  the 
beautiful  shepherdess  of  England  ; and  a mighty 
unicorn  that  bore  a golden  leopard  carrying  the 
English  banner.  For  eight  days  went  on  these 
feasts  and  jousts ; and  the  marvellous  tales  of 
chivalry  were  dramatized  in  machinery  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  most  ingenious  skill  of  the  artisans  of 
Bruges.  On  the  last  day  of  the  festival  there 
rolled  into  the  hall  a whale,  sixty  feet  long.  The 
whale’s  body  was  so  large  that  a man  on  horseback 
could  have  hidden  in  it.  lie  moved  his  tail  and 
his  fins  with  prodigious  alacrity.  His  eyes  were 
two  great  mirrors  ; and  when  he  opened  his  enor- 
mous throat,  out  came  a group  of  syrens,  who  sung 
harmoniously,  and  a dozen  marine  knights,  who 
danced  and  fought  with  the  utmost  grace.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  prodigious  follies  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  panting  for  the  real  business  of  his 
royal  vocation,  that  of  overcoming  his  arch  enemy 
of  France,  either  by  war  or  subtilty.  John  Pas- 
ton,  who  writes  to  his  mother  of  the  gossip  of  the 
court,  without  knowing  much  of  its  real  move- 
ments, says,  “ We  depart  the  sooner,  for  the  duke 
hath  word  that  the  French  king  is  purposed  to 
make  war  upon  him  hastily,  and  that  he  is  within 
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four  or  five  days’  journey  of  Bruges,  and  the  duke 
rideth  on  Wednesday  next  following  to  meet  him.” 
The  duke  did  indeed  take  a hasty  leave  of  the 
duchess,  and  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  had  ac- 
companied her  from  England ; but  it  was  not  to 
fight  with  Louis.  It  was  to  receive  that  wily 
prince  in  the  castle  of  Peronne ; and  there,  having 
discovered  a new  treachery,  to  be  shaken  with 
almost  more  than  mortal  passion  in  his  struggle 
with  the  desire  to  rid  himself  forever  of  the  enemy 
who  had  fallen  into  his  power.  Comines  says,  “ I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  had  then  such  persons 
about  him  as  would  have  fomented  his  passion, 
and  encouraged  him  to  any  violence  upon  the 
king’s  person,  he  would  certainly  have  done  it.” 
But  why  refer  to  Comines?  These  scenes  have 
been  painted  with  a power  which  renders  the  real 
historical  narrative  fiat  and  insipid.  However  in- 
accurate in  details,  we  can  never  think  of  the  great 
drama  which  was  enacted  in  the  castle  of  Peronne, 
without  seeing  the  actors  as  they  are  marshalled, 
and  live  and  move  at  the  bidding  of  the  author  of 
‘ Quentin  Durward.’ 
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A ROYAL  SERVICE. 


Female  Costume  of  the  Period. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Caxton  was  in  the 
direct  employ  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
M hat  he  lias  told  us  himself  of  his  position  in  her 
court,  is  far  more  interesting  than  all  the  conjec- 
tures which  his  biographers  have  exercised  upon  the 
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matter.  He  was  in  an  honourable  position,  he 
was  treated  with  confidence,  he  was  grateful.  We 
have  already  given  an  extract  from  the  prologue  to 
his  ‘ Recuyell  of  the  llistoryes  of  Troye,’  which 
shows  when  and  under  what  circumstances  he 
commenced  the  translation  of  that  work.  Remem- 
bering his  simpleness  and  unperfectness  in  the 
French  and  English  languages  (which  passage  we 
have  already  noticed),  he  continues:  “When  all 
these  things  came  before  me,  after  that  I had 
made  and  written  five  or  six  quires,  I fell  in  de- 
spair of  this  work,  and  purposed  no  more  to  have 
continued  therein,  and  the  quires  laid  apart ; and 
in  two  years  after  laboured  no  more  at  this  work, 
and  was  fully  in  will  to  have  left  it.  Till  on  a 
time  it  fortuned  that  the  right  high,  excellent,  and 
right  virtuous  princess,  my  right  redoubted  lady, 
my  Lady  Margaret” — and  then  he  gives  her  a host 
of  titles — “ sent  for  me  to  speak  with  her  good 
grace  of  divers  matters,  among  the  which  I let  her 
highness  have  knowledge  of  the  aforesaid  beginning 
of  this  work  ; which  anon  commanded  me  to  shew 
the  said  five  or  six  quires  to  her  said  grace.  And 
when  she  had  seen  them,  anon  she  found  defaute 
[fault]  in  mine  English,  which  she  commanded 
me  to  amend,  and  moreover  commanded  me 
straightly  [immediately]  to  continue  and  make  an 
end  of  the  residue  then  not  translated.  Whose 
dreadful  commandment  I durst  in  no  wise  disobey, 
because  I am  a servant  unto  her  said  grace,  and  re- 
ceive of  her  yearly  fee,  and  other  many  good  and 
great  benefits,  and  also  hope  many  more  to  receive 
of  her  highness  ; but  forthwith  went  and  laboured 
in  the  said  translation  after  my  simple  and  poor 
cunning,  all  so  nigh  as  I can  following  mine  author, 
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meekly  beseeching  the  bounteous  highness  of  my 
said  lady,  that  of  her  benevolence  list  to  accept  and 
take  in  gree  [take  kindly]  this  simple  and  rude 
work.”  The  picture  which  Caxton  thus  presents 
to  us  of  his  showing  his  translation  with  an  author’s 
diffidence  to  the  “ dreadful”  duchess,  her  criti- 
cism of  his  English,  and  her  very  flattering  com- 
mand that  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  he  should  make 
an  end  of  his  work,  is  as  interesting  as  Froissart’s 
account  of  his  literary  recreations  with  Gaston  de 
Foix  : — “ The  acquaintance  of  him  and  of  me  was 
because  I had  brought  with  me  a book,  which  I 
made  at  the  contemplation  of  Winceslaus  of  Bo- 
hemia, Duke  of  Luxembourg  anti  of  Brabant, 
which  work  was  called  ‘ Meliador,’  containing  all 
the  songs,  ballads,  rondeaux,  and  virelays  which 
the  gentle  duke  had  made  in  this  time,  which  by 
imagination  I had  gathered  together  ; which  book 
the  Count  of  Foix  was  glad  to  see.  Anti  every 
night  after  supper  I read  therein  to  him ; and 
while  I reatl  there  was  none  durst  speak  any  word, 
because  he  would  I should  be  well  understood, 
wherein  he  took  great  solace.”  In  both  cases  the 
men  of  letters  were  received  on  a free  and  familiar 
footing  in  the  courtly  circles.  In  the  case  of 
Caxton,  this  was  even  more  honourable  to  the 
Lady  Margaret,  than  the  welcome  which  Gaston 
de  Foix  gave  to  the  accomplished  knight  Sir 
John  Froissart.  Caxton  had  no  knightly  honours 
to  recommend  him  ; he  was  a plain  merchant : but 
he  was  unquestionably  a man  of  modesty  and  in- 
telligence ; he  had  travelled  much  ; he  was  familiar 
with  the  most  popular  literature  of  his  day  ; and 
he  desired  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  it  by  trans- 
lations into  his  native  language.  It  is  difficult  to 
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say  what  was  his  exact  employment  in  the  court 
of  the  Lady  Margaret.  He  was  somewhat  too  old 
to  partake  of  its  light  amusements,  to  mingle  in  its 
gallantries,  or  even  to  prompt  my  lady’s  fool  with 


Court  Fool. 


some  word  of  wisdom.  We  have  seen  that  four 
months  before  Margaret  of  York  came  to  Bruges 
he  had  “ no  great  charge  or  occupation,”  and  he 
undertook  the  translation  of  a considerable  work 
“ for  to  pass  therewith  the  time.”  It  has,  however, 
been  maintained  of  late  years,  that  Caxton  was  at 
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this  very  time  a printer.  The  question  is  a curious 
one,  and  we  may  bestow  a little  space  upon  its  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  ‘ Literature  of  Europe,’ 
noticing  the  progress  of  printing,  says  that  several 
books  were  printed  in  Paris  in  1470  and  1471, 
adding,  “ But  there  seem  to  be  unquestionable 
proofs  that  a still  earlier  specimen  of  typography 
is  due  to  an  English  printer,  the  famous  Caxton. 
His  ‘ Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye’  appears  to 
have  been  printed  during  the  life  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  consequently  before  June  15.  1467. 
The  place  of  publication,  certainly  within  the 
duke’s  dominions,  has  not  been  conjectured.  It 
is,  therefore,  by  several  years  the  earliest  printed 
book  in  the  French  language.  A Latin  speech  by 
Russell,  ambassador  of  Edward  IV.  to  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  in  1469,  is  the  next  publication  of  Cax- 
ton. This  was  also  printed  in  the  Low  Countries.” 
The  authority  upon  which  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished historian  of  the  Middle  Ages  relies  for  this 
statement  is  that  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  ‘ Typogra- 
phical Antiquities.’  The  French  edition  of  the 
‘ Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye’  bears  no  printer’s 
name,  date,  or  place.  It  purports  to  have  been 
composed  by  Raoul  le  Fevre,  chaplain  to  Duke 
Philip  de  Bourgoyne,  in  the  year  1464.  The  evi- 
dence that  this  book  was  printed  by  Caxton  was 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Bryant,  and  communicated  by 
him  to  Mr.  Herbert,  the  first  editor  of  Ames’s 
‘ Typographical  Antiquities.’  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dib- 
din, the  second  editor,  says  that  these  memoranda 
of  Mr.  Bryant’s  “ clearly  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
production  of  Caxton.”  The  argument  is  too  long 
for  us  to  transcribe  ; but  it  rests  upon  these  points : 
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that  the  French  and  English  editions  of  Le  Ferre’s 
work  have  an  exact  conformity  and  likeness 
throughout,  for  not  only  t lie  page  itself,  but  the 
number  of  lines  in  a page,  the  length,  breadth, and 
intervals  of  the  lines,  are  alike  in  both,  and  the 
letters,  great  and  small,  are  of  the  same  magnitude. 
It  corresponds  too  with  * The  Game  of  the  Chess,’ 
printed  by  Caxton  in  England,  in  1474.  “ These 

considerations,”  says  Mr.  Bryant,  “ settle  who  the 
printer  was.”  We  venture  to  doubt  this.  Mr. 
Bryant  has  himself  shown  how  this  resemblance 
might  be  produced  between  books  printed  by  Cax- 
ton, and  books  supposed  to  be  printed  by  him, 
without  Caxton  being  the  actual  printer.  “ Mentz 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony  in  the  year  1462, 
and  most  of  the  artificers  employed  by  John  Fust, 
the  great  inventor,  were  dispersed  abroad.  I make 
no  doubt  but  Caxton,  who  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  Mentz,  took  this  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self a master  of  the  mystery,  which  he  had  been  at 
much  trouble  and  expense  to  obtain.  This  I 
imagine  he  effected  by  taking  into  pay  some  of 
Fust’s  servants,  and  settling  them  for  a time  at 
Cologne.  Of  this  number  probably  were  Pinson 
and  Hood,  Mechlin,  Lettou,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
With  the  help  of  some  of  these,  he  printed  the 
book  [which  Wynkyn  de  Worde  says  Caxton 
printed]  ‘ Bartholomeus  de  Prop  Rerum,’  and  tne 
translation  of  the  ‘ Recueil ;’  and  probably  many 
other  books,  which,  being  either  in  French  or  Latin, 
were  not  vendible  in  our  country,  and  consequently 
no  copies  are  extant  here.  Of  all  the  books  he 
printed  in  England,  I do  not  remember  above  one 
in  a foreign  language.”  The  calamity  which  drove 
the  printers  of  Mentz  from  their  homes,  the  storm- 
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ing  of  the  city  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau  would  na- 
turally disperse  their  types,  as  well  as  break  up 
their  workshops.  The  resemblance  between  the 
doubtful  books,  and  books  undoubtedly  printed  by 
Caxton,  was  the  resemblance  of  types  cast  in  the 
same  matrices  ; the  spaces  between  the  lines,  as 
well  as  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  letters, 
were  produced  by  the  letters  being  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  The  resemblance  would  have  been  equally 
produced  whether  the  types  were  used  by  one  and 
the  same  printer,  or  by  two  printers.  The  typo- 
graphical antiquarians  say  that  the  same  types  are 
used  in  the  French  and  English  works  of  Le  Fevre 
and  in  Caxton’s  ‘ Game  of  Chess;’  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert adds,  that  the  types  are  the  same  as  those 
used  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  the  partners  of  Gutten- 
berg.  If  the  resemblance  of  types  were  sufficient 
to  determine  the  printer  of  two  or  more  books,  then 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  ought  to  be  called  the  printers  of 
the  French  ‘ Recueil,’  as  well  as  of  the  English 
translation  which  Caxton  says  he  printed  at 
Cologne.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when 
Caxton  went  to  Cologne  to  be  a printer  in  1471, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  types  and  matrices  with 
which  he  printed  his  translation  of  Le  Fevre,  and 
subsequently  brought  to  England  to  print  his 
‘ Game  of  Chess.’  Another  printer  might  have 
preceded  him  in  their  possession,  and  might  have 
received  them  direct  from  Fust  and  Schoeffer. 
^ hen  the  art  ceased  to  be  a mystery,  a profit 
might  arise  from  selling  the  types  or  multiplying 
the  matrices.  Upon  these  considerations  we  wholly 
demur  to  the  assertion,  resting  solely  upon  this  re- 
semblance, that  Caxton  was  a printer  during  the 
life  of  Philip  le  Bon.  The  belief  is  wholly  op- 
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posed  to  Ids  own  statement,  that  shortly  after  the 
deatli  of  this  prince  he  was  completely  at  leisure, 
and  set  about  a translation  to  while  away  his  time. 
To  be  a printer  in  those  days  was  a mighty  under- 
taking. We  shall  subsequently  see  that  he  de- 
clares that  he  had  practised  and  learnt  the  art  at 
great  charge  and  expense.  It.  is  wholly  unlikely, 
also,  that  so  gossiping  a man,  who  makes  a fa- 
miliar friend  of  his  readers,  telling  them  of  almost 
every  circumstance  that  led  to  the  printing  of  every 
book,  that  he  in  his  translation  should  not  have 
said  one  word  of  being  the  printer  of  the  original 
work.  The  other  book,  the  Latin  speech  by  Rus- 
sell, in  1469,  which  has  been  called  the  second 
publication  of  Caxton,  is  attributed  to  him  abso- 
lutely upon  no  other  grounds  than  the  same  re- 
semblance of  type.  John  Russell,  the  ambassador 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  Garter  king-at-arms, 
and  brought  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from  Edward 
the  Fourth  to  his  brother-in-law.  A writer  in  the 
‘ Censura  Literaria’  was  the  first  to  claim  this  tract 
as  the  production  of  Caxton’s  press  ; and  his  argu- 
ments are  ingenious  enough  : “ At  a ceremony, 
not  only  of  English  origin,  but  performed  by  Eng- 
lishmen, a natural  presumption  arises  that  Caxton 
would  of  course  be  present ; and  that,  as  he  was 
then  engaged  in  various  literary  pursuits,  out  of 
compliment  to  his  countryman  John  Russell,  the 
orator,  and  acting  under  the  immediate  sanction 
and  patronage  of  the  duchess,  he  would  produce  a 
specimen  of  his  art,  either  as  a curiosity  of  itself,  or 
in  compliment  to  the  ceremony,  and  perpetuating 
an  eulogiuni  upon  an  Order  of  which  her  brother 
and  his  royal  master  was  sovereign.  The  types 
are  similar  with  those  used  by  Caxton  in  printing 
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‘ The  Dictes  and  Sayeings  of  the  Philosophers,’  and 
expressly  the  same  -j-  is  used  as  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  some  of  the  sentences  in  that  work.” 
Dr.  Dibdin,  who  copies  this  argument,  adds, 
44  although  no  printer’s  name  is  affixed  to  this 
oration,  a glance  upon  the  annexed  plate  will  con- 
vince those  who  are  conversant  with  early  typo- 
graphy, that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of 
Caxton’s  press ; and  that  the  types  are  the  same 
with  which  the  4 Jason,’  the  4 Dictes  and  Sayeings,’ 
the  4 Virgil,’  and  the  greater  number  of  his  books, 
were  printed.”  Assuredly  we  cannot  receive  the 
fact  of  resemblance  as  conclusive  of  Caxton  being 
the  printer  either  in  this  case  or  in  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding. We  firmly  believe  that  if  Caxton  had 
been  a printer  in  14(39,  when  this  oration  was  de- 
livered and  most  probably  printed,  we  should 
assuredly  have  heard  something  of  the  matter  from 
his  own  pen,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  1470  he  was 
a servant  receiving  yearly  fee  from  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  completed  an  extensive  work  at 
her  command,  which  he  simply  began  44  to  eschew 
sloth  and  idleness,”  and  to  put  himself  *•  unto  vir- 
tuous occupation  and  business.”  When  he  did 
fairly  become  a printer,  he  left  sufficiently  clear 
indications  of  his  habitual  industry.  We  have  no 
question  how  he  filled  up  his  time  w hen  the  press 
at  Westminster  was  at  work. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1470,  when  Master 
A\  illiam  Caxton  would  appear  to  have  been  busily 
at  work  in  some  silent  turret  of  the  palace  at 
Bruges,  upon  his  translation  of  llaoul  le  Fevre, 
that  an  event  occurred,  of  all  others  the  most 
calculated  to  spread  consternation  in  the  court  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  make  the  bold  duke  feel  that  in 
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abandoning  his  family  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Lancaster  he  had  not  done  the  politic  thing  which 
he  anticipated.  Edward  I V.,  who  had  sat  for  some 
years  with  tolerable  quiet  upon  the  English  throne, 
to  which  he  had  fought  his  way  in  many  a battle- 
field with  prodigious  bravery,  suddenly  arrived  at 
Bruges,  in  the  October  of  1470,  a discrowned  fugi- 
tive. lie  made  his  escape  from  the  overwhelming 
inroad  of  the  power  of  Warwick,  “ attended,” 
says  Comines,  “ by  seven  or  eight  hundred  men 
without  any  clothes  but  what  they  were  to  have 
fought  in,  no  money  in  their  pockets,  and  not  one 
in  twenty  of  them  knew  whither  they  wrere  going.” 
He,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  the  time,  as  Comines 
describes  him, — who  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  prosperity  had  lived  a life  of  the  most  luxurious 
gratification, — he  arrived  at  Bruges,  after  being 
chased  by  privateers,  and  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  their  hands,  so  poor  that  he  “ was  forced  to 
give  the  master  of  the  ship  for  his  passage  a gown 
lined  with  martens.”  At  Bruges,  then,  did  this 
fugitive  remain  nearly  five  months,  when  he  again 
leaped  into  his  throne,  in  the  following  April,  w ith 
a triumphant  boldness  which  has  only  one  parallel 
in  modern  history, — that  of  the  march  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba.  In  May,  1471,  he  addressed  a letter 
in  French  to  the  nobles  and  burgomasters  cf 
Bruges,  thanking  them  for  tlte  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality he  had  received  from  them  during  his  exile. 
Edward  was  of  a sanguine  temper ; and,  however 
depressed  in  fortune,  was  not  likely,  during  those 
five  months  of  humiliation,  to  have  doubted  that  in 
good  time  he  should  regain  the  throne,  lie  wra.s 
of  an  easy  and  communicative  disposition  ; and 
would  naturally  confer  with  his  sister  and  her  con- 
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fidential  servants  upon  his  plans  and  prospects. 
Comines  says,  “ King  Edward  told  me  that  in  all 
the  battles  which  he  had  gained,  his  way  was,  when 
the  victory  was  on  lus  side,  to  mount  on  horseback, 
and  cry  out  to  save  the  common  soldiers,  and  put 
the  gentry  to  the  sword.”  We  mention  this  to 
show  that  he  was  not  indisposed  to  talk  of  himself 
and  his  doings  with  those  whom  he  met  during  his 
exile.  It  is  more  than  probable,  then,  that  he  had 
the  same  sort  of  free  communication  with  his 
countryman  Caxton.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing  must  have  been 
a subject  of  universal  interest.  The  merchants  of 
Bruges  had  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  ; and  they  would  naturally 
bring  to  the  court  of  Burgundy  some  specimens  of 
that  art  which  was  already  beginning  to  create  a 
new  description  of  commerce.  From  Mentz,  Bam- 
berg, Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Augsburg,  they 
would  bring  some  of  the  Latin  and  German  bibles 
which,  from  1461  to  1470,  had  issued  from  the 
presses  of  those  cities.  The  presses  of  Italy,  and 
especially  of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Milan,  had, 
during  the  same  period,  sent  forth  books,  and  more 
particularly  classical  works,  in  great  abundance. 
The  art  had  made  such  rapid  progress  in  Italv, 
that  in  the  first  edition  of  St.  Jerome’s  Epistles, 
printed  in  1468,  the  Bishop  of  Aleria  thus  addresses 
Pope  Paul  II.  : “It  was  reserved  for  the  times  of 
your  holiness  for  the  Christian  world  to  be  blessed 
with  the  immense  advantages  resulting  from  the 
art  of  printing;  by  means  of  which,  and  with  a 
little  money,  the  poorest  person  may  collect  toge- 
ther a lew  books.  It  is  a small  testimony  of  the 
glory  of  your  holiness,  that  the  volumes  which 
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formerly  scarcely  an  hundred  golden  crowns  would 
purchase,  may  now  be  procured  for  twenty  and 
less,  and  these  well  written  and  authentic  ones.” 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  Caxton,  when  he  began  his 
translation  of  the  ‘ Histories  of  Troye,’  had  some 
larger  circulation  in  view  than  could  be  obtained 
by  the  medium  of  transcription  : “ I thought  in 
myself  it  should  be  a good  business  to  translate  it 
into  our  English,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  had 
as  well  in  the  royaume  of  England  as  in  other 
lands.”  It  is  also  probable  that  lie  was  moving 
about  in  search  of  the  best  mode  of  printing  it ; 
for  lie  says,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the 
1 Recueil/  “ And  for  as  much  as  I suppose  the 
said  two  books  be  not  had  before  this  time  in  our 
English  language,  therefore  I had  the  better  will 
to  accomplish  the  said  work  ; which  work  was 
begun  in  Bruges,  and  continued  in  Gaunt  [Ghent], 
and  finished  in  Cologne,  in  time  of  the  troublous 
world,  and  of  the  great  divisions  being  and  reign- 
ing as  well  in  the  royaumes  of  England  and  France 
as  in  all  other  places  universally  through  the  world, 
that  is  to  wit,  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
four  hundred,  and  seventy-one.”  But  he  further 
says,  with  reference  to  his  translation  of  the  third 
book,  which  he  doubted  about  doing,  “ because  that 
I have  now  good  leisure,  being  in  Cologne,  and 
have  none  other  thing  to  do  at  this  time  in  eschew- 
ing of  idleness,  mother  of  all  vices,  I have  delibe- 
rated  in  myself  of  the  contemplation  of  my  said 
redoubted  lady,  to  take  this  labour  in  hand.”  We 
shall  presently  see  when  Caxton  became,  or  at  any 
rate  avowed  himself  to  have  become,  a printer. 
Up  to  this  point  we  see  him  only  as  a translator, 
a man  of  leisure,  and  not  one  learning  a new  and 
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difficult  craft.  But  we  see  him  moving  about  from 
Bruges  to  Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  Cologne,  without 
any  distinct  or  specified  object.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  believe,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  new  art,  still  in 
great  measure  a secret  art,  the  masters  of  which 
required  to  be  approached  with  considerable  cau- 
tion. That  the  presence  of  Edward  IV.  in  Flan- 
ders, during  a period  when  Caxton  might  readily 
have  had  access  to  his  person,  might  have  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  time  would  come  when,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  restored  prince,  he  might 
carry  the  art  to  London,  is  not  an  improbable  con- 
jecture. Amongst  the  companions  of  Edward’s  exile 
was  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  Lord  Livers. 
This  brave  and  accomplished  young  nobleman 
subsequently  translated  a book  called  * The  Uictes 
and  Sayings  of  Philosophers,’  which  Caxton  printed 
at  Westminster,  in  1477.  The  printer  has  added 
an  appendix  to  this  translation,  from  which  we 
collect  that  the  noble  author  and  his  literary  printer 
were  upon  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  regard  : 
“ At  sucli  time  as  he  had  accomplished  this  said 
work,  it  liked  him  to  send  it  to  me  in  certain  quires 

to  oversee And  so  afterward  I came  unto 

my  saifl  lord,  and  told  him  how  1 had  read  and 
seen  his  book,  and  that  he  had  done  a meritorious 
deed  in  the  labour  of  the  translation  thereof.  . . . . 
Then  my  said  lord  desired  me  to  oversee  it,  and 
where,  as  I should  find  fault,  to  correct  it,  wherein 
I answered  unto  his  lordship  that  1 could  not 

amend  it Notwithstanding  he  willed  me 

to  oversee  it.”  Earl  Rivers,  then  Loril  Scales, 
was  also  at  Bruges  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Lady 
Margaret’s  marriage.  Employed,  therefore,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV., 
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and  honoured  with  the  coirfidence  of  Earl  Rivers, 
his  brother-in-law,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
the  presence  of  Edward  at  Bruges  in  1470-71 
might  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  Caxton  to  learn  and  practise  the  new  art 
of  printing,  and  to  carry  it  into  England,  if  the 
“ troublous  times  ” could  afford  him  occasion.  We 
have  distinct  evidence  that  Edward  IV.  gave  a 
marked  encouragement  to  the  labours  of  Caxton 
as  a translator,  in  a book  printed  by  him  without 
any  date,  ‘The  Life  of  Jason,’  written,  as  were  the 
‘ Histories  of  Troy,’  by  Raoul  le  Fevre,  in  which 
Caxton  says  in  his  prologue,  “ For  as  much  as  late 
by  the  commandment  of  the  right  high  and  noble 
princess,  my  Lady  Margaret,  etc.,  1 translated  a 
book  out  of  French  into  English,  named  ‘ Recueil,’ 

&c Therefore,  under  the  protection  and 

sufferance  of  the  most  high,  puissant,  and  Christian 
king,  my  most  dread  natural  liege,  Lord  Edward, 
&c.,  I intend  to  translate  the  said  book  of  the 
‘Histories  of  Jason.’”  The  expression  “foras- 
much as  late  by  the  commandment,  &c.,”  brings 
the  date  of  the  ‘ Histories  of  Jason  ’ close  to  that  of 
the ‘ Histories  of  Troy,’ and  pointsout  the  probability 
that  the  protection  and  sufferance  of  Edward  was 
afforded  to  Caxton  when  the  king  was  a fugitive  at 
the  court  of  Burgundy.  In  the  ‘ Issues  of  the 
Exchequer  ’ there  is  the  following  entry  of  a pay- 
ment on  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  19th  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  “To  William  Caxton,  in  money  paid 
to  his  own  hands,  in  discharge  of  twenty  pounds 
which  the  lord  the  king  commanded  to  be  paid  to 
the  same  William  for  certain  causes  and  matters 
performed  by  him  for  the  said  lord  t lie  king.  ’ 
This  is  eight  years  after  the  period  of  Edward’s 
exile,  being  in  1479.  But  as  the  productions  of 
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Caxton’s  press  were  very  prolific  at  this  time,  we 
may  believe  that  the  payment  of  such  a large  sum 
for  certain  causes  and  matters  performed  for  the 
king,  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  his 
labours  in  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Eng- 
land,— a payment  not  improbably  postponed  for 
obligations  incurred,  and  promises  granted,  at  an 
earlier  period. 


Edward  IV. 


( H4  ) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A SOJOURN  IN  COLOGNE. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  third  book  of  Caxton’s  transla- 
tion of  the  ‘ Recuyell  of  the  llistoryes  of  Troye,’ 
which  vve  liave  so  often  quoted,  is  the  following 
most  curious  passage : “ Thus  end  I this  book, 
which  I have  translated  after  mine  author,  as  nigh 
as  God  hath  given  me  cunning,  to  whom  be  given 
the  laud  and  praises.  And  for  as  much  as  in  the 
writing  of  the  same  my  pen  is  worn,  mine  hand 
weary  and  not  stedfast,  mine  eyen  dimmed  with 
overmuch  looking  on  the  white  paper,  and  my 
courage  not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labour  as  it  hath 
been,  and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  daily  and 
feebleth  all  the  body ; and  also  because  I have 
promised  to  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends  to 
address  to  them  as  hastily  as  I might  this  said 
book,  therefore  I have  practised  and  learned,  at 
my  great  charge  and  dispense  [expense],  to  ordain 
this  said  book  in  print,  after  the  manner  and  form 
as  you  may  here  see ; and  is  not  written  with  pen 
and  ink,  as  other  books  are,  to  the  end  that  every 
man  may  have  them  at  once.  For  all  the  books 
of  this  story  named  the  ‘ Recuyell  of  the  llistoryes 
of  Troye,’  thus  imprinted  as  ye  here  see,  were  be- 
gun in  one  day,  and  also  finished  in  one  day. 
Which  book  I presented  to  my  said  redoubted  lady 
as  afore  is  said,  and  she  hath  well  accepted  it  and 
largely  rewarded  me.”  It  was  customary  for  the 
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first  printers,  which  is  not  according  to  the  belief 
that  they  wanted  to  palm  their  printed  books  off  as 
manuscripts,  to  state  that  they  were  not  drawn  or 
written  with  a pen  and  ink.  Udalricus  Gallus, 
who  printed  at  Rome  about  1470,  says,  “ I,  Udal- 
ricus Gallus,  without  pen  or  pencil  have  imprinted 
this  book.”  But  he  further  says  of  himself  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  books, — “ 1 printed  thus  much 
in  a day  ; it  is  not  written  in  a year.”  It  has  been 
held  that  Caxton  uses  a purely  marvellous  and 
hyperbolical  mode  of  expression,  when  he  says, 
“ All  the  books  of  this  story,  thus  imprinted  as  ye 
here  see,  were  begun  in  one  day  and  finished  in 
one  day.”  Dr.  Dibdin  inquires,  what  Caxton 
meant  “ by  saying  that  the  book  was  begun  and 
finished  in  one  day?  Did  he  wish  his  countrymen 
to  believe  that  the  translation  of  Le  Fevre’s  book 
was  absolutely  printed  in  twenty-four  hours  ?”  Dr. 
Dibdin  truly  holds  the  thing  to  be  impracticable, 
because  the  book  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  folio  pages.  Such  feats  have  been 
done  with  the  large  capital  and  division  of  labour 
of  modern  times ; but  to  begin  and  finish  such  a 
book  in  one  day  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  cer- 
tainly an  impossibility.  We  venture  to  think  that 
Caxton  says  nothing  of  the  sort,  lie  puts  with 
great  force  and  justice  the  chief  advantages  of 
printing, — the  rapidity  with  which  many  copies 
could  be  produced  at  once.  lie  promised,  he  says, 
to  divers  gentlemen  and  friends  to  address  to  them 
as  hastily  as  he  might  tins  book.  There  were 
many  who  wanted  the  book.  The  transcribers 
could  not  supply  their  wants.  He  could  not  mul- 
tiply copies  himself  with  his  pen,  for  his  hand  was 
weary  and  his  eyes  dim.  lie  learned,  therefore,  to 
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ordain  the  book  in  print,  to  the  end  that  all  his 
friends  might  have  the  books  at  the  same  time, — that 
ever)'  man  might  have  them  at  once  ; and,  to  ex- 
plain this,  lie  says,  all  the  books  thus  imprinted 
were  begun  in  one  day.  If  he  printed  a hundred 
copies,  each  of  the  hundred  copies  was  begun  at  the 
same  time ; a hundred  sheets,  each  sheet  forming 
a portion  of  each  copy,  were  printed  off  in  one 
day, — and,  in  the  same  way,  were  they  also  finished 
in  one  day.  He  does  not  say,  as  Dr.  Dibdin  in- 
terprets the  passage,  that  the  book  was  begun  and 
finished  in  one  day, — one  and  the  same  day, — but 
that  all  the  books  were  begun  on  one  rlay,  and  all 
the  books  were  finished  on  another  day.  II is  ex- 
pression  is  not  very  clear,  but  his  meaning  is  quite 
apparent.  This  was  the  end  that  he  sought  to 
obtain  at  great  charge  and  expense ; this  is  the 
end  which  has  been  more  and  more  obtained  at 
every  step  forward  in  the  art  of  printing, — the 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies,  so  that  all  men  may 
have  them  at  once. 

The  place  where  Caxton  learned  the  art  of 
printing,  and  the  persons  of  whom  he  first  learned 
it,  are  not  shown  in  any  of  his  voluminous  pro- 
logues and  prefaces.  But  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment was  published  in  the  year  1664,  by  a person 
of  the  name  of  Richard  Atkyns,  who  sought  to 
prove  that  printing  was  a royal  prerogative,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  the  art  was  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land at  the  cost  of  the  crown.  His  narrative  is 
held  to  be  altogether  a fiction  ; for  the  document 
upon  which  he  rests  it  was  never  forthcoming,  and 
no  person  has  ever  testified  to  the  knowledge  of  it, 
except  Richard  Atkyns  himself,  who  laboured  hard 
to  obtain  a patent  from  the  crown  for  the  sole  print- 
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ing  of  law  hooks,  upon  the  ground  which  lie  at- 
tempts to  take  of  the  crown  having  brought  print- 
ing into  England.  “ Thomas  Bourchier,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  moved  the  then  king, 
Henry  VI.,  to  use  all  possible  means  for  procuring 
a Printing-mould,  for  so  it  was  then  called,  to  be 
brought  into  this  kingdom.  The  king,  a good  man, 
and  much  given  to  works  of  this  nature,  readily 
hearkened  to  the  motion  ; and  taking  private  advice 
how  to  effect  this  design,  concluded  it  could  not  be 
brought  about  without  great  secresy,  and  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  given  to  such  person  or 
persons  as  would  draw  off  some  of  the  workmen 
from  Haarlem  in  Holland,  where  .John  Guttenberg 
had  newly  invented  it,  and  was  himself  jiersonally 
at  work.  It  was  resolved  that  less  than  one 
thousand  marks  would  not  produce  the  desired 
effect  ; towards  which  sum  the  said  archbishop 
presented  the  king  with  three  hundred  marks. 
The  money  being  now  prepared,  the  management 
of  the  design  was  committed  to  Mr.  Robert  Tur- 
nour,  who  then  was  of  the  robes  to  the  king,  and 
a person  most  in  favour  with  him  of  any  of  his 
condition.  Mr.  Tumour  took  to  his  assistance  Mr. 
Caxton,  a citizen  of  good  abilities,  who,  trading 
much  into  Holland,  might  be  a creditable  pretence, 
as  well  for  his  going  as  staying  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Mr.  Tumour  was  in  disguise,  his  beard  and 
hair  shaven  quite  off,  but  Mr.  Caxton  appeared 
known  and  public.  They  having  received  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  marks,  went  first  to  Amster- 
dam, then  to  Leyden,  not  daring  to  enter  Haarlem 
itself;  for  the  town  was  very  jealous,  having  im- 
prisoned and  apprehended  divers  persons,  who  came 
from  other  parts  for  the  same  purpose.  They  staid 
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till  they  had  spent  the  whole  one  thousand  marks 
in  gifts  and  expenses.  So  as  the  king  was  fain  to 
send  five  hundred  marks  more,  Mr.  Tumour  having 
written  to  the  king  that  he  had  almost  done  his 
work,  a bargain,  as  he  said,  being  struck  be- 
tween him  and  two  Hollanders  for  bringing  off  one 
of  the  workmen,  who  should  sufficiently  discover 
and  teaeli  the  new  art.  At  last,  with  much  ado, 
they  got  off  one  of  the  under  workmen,  whose 
name  was  Frederick  Corsells,  or  rather  Corsellis  ; 
who  late  one  night  stole  from  his  fellows  in  dis- 
guise, into  a vessel  prepared  before  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  so  the  wind,  favouring  the  design, 
brought  him  safe  to  London.  It  was  not  thought 
so  prudent  to  set  him  on  work  at  London,  but  by 
the  archbishop’s  means,  who  had  been  Vice-chan- 
cellor and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxon,  Corsellis  was  carried  with  a guard  to 
Oxon,  which  constantly  watched  to  prevent  Cor- 
sellis from  any  possible  escape,  till  he  had  made 
good  his  promise,  in  teaching  how  to  print.  So 
that  at  Oxford  printing  was  first  set  up  in  Eng- 
land.” This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  story, 
and  one  which  upon  the  face  of  it  has  traces  of 
inconsistency,  if  not  of  imposture.  Richard  Atkyns 
says  that  a certain  worthy  person  “ did  present  me 
with  a copy  of  a record  and  manuscript  in  Lam- 
beth House,  heretofore  in  his  custody,  belonging 
to  the  See,  and  not  to  any  particular  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  substance  whereof  was  this  ; 
though  1 hope,  for  public  satisfaction,  the  record 
itself  in  its  due  time  will  appear.”  The  record 
itself  did  never  appear,  and  though  diligently 
sought  for  could  never  be  found.  But.  Atkyns 
further  stated  that  the  same  most  worthy  person 
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who  gave  him  the  copy  of  the  record,  trusted  him 
with  a book  “ printed  at  Oxon,  a.d.  1468,  which 
was  three  years  before  any  of  the  recited  authors 
[Stow  and  others]  would  allow  it  [printing]  to  be 
in  England.”  He  does  not  mention  the  book  ; but 
there  is  such  a book,  and  it  is  entitled  ‘ Expositio 
Sancti  Jeronimi  in  Simbolum,  ad  Fapam  Lauren- 
tiam  and  at  the  end, 1 Explicit  Expositio,  etc..,  Im- 
pressa  Oxonie,  et  finita  Anno  Dom.  mcccclxviii, 
xvii  die  Decembris.’  Anthony  Wood  repeats  the 
story  of  Atkyns  in  his  ' History  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  he  adds,  “ And  thus  the  mystery 
of  printing  appeared  ten  years  sooner  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  than  at  any  other  place  in  Europe, 
Haarlem  and  Mentz  excepted.  Is  ot  long  after  there 
were  presses  set  up  in  Westminster,  St.  Alban’s, 
Worcester,  and  other  monasteries  of  note.  After 
this  manner  printing  was  introduced  into  England, 
by  the  care  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  in  the  year 
of  Christ  1464,  and  the  third  of  King  Edward  IV.” 
Wood’s  version  of  the  story  makes  it  a little,  a very 
little,  more  credible,  for  it  brings  it  nearer  to  the 
time  when  the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing 
might  have  attracted  some  attention  in  England. 
But  even  in  1464  there  were,  with  scarcely  more 
than  one  exception,  no  printed  books  known  in 
Europe  but  the  first  productions  of  the  press  at 
Mentz.  The  story  of  Caxton  going  to  Haarlem  in 
the  time  of  llenry  the  Sixth,  that  is,  in  some  year 
previous  to  1461,  must  altogether  be  a fabrication, 
or  a mistake.  The  accounts  that  would  ascribe 
the  invention  of  printing  to  Laurence  Coster,  of 
Haarlem,  set  up  a legendary  story  that  John 
Fust,  or  John  Cuttenberg  (not  the  real  Gutten- 
berg,  but  an  elder  brother),  stole  the  invention 
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from  Coster,  and  carried  it  to  Alentz  in  1442.  If 
Caxton,  tlierefore,  went  to  llaarlem  in  Holland, 
with  a companion  in  disguise,  to  learn  the  art  of 
printing,  he  must  have  gone  there  before  1442  ; for 
the  story  holds  that  Coster  was  not  only  robbed  of 
his  secret,  but  of  his  types,  and  gave  up  printing  in 
despair  to  his  more  fortunate  spoiler.  Bourchier 
was  not  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  till  1454.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  wherever  Caxton  went 
to  learn  the  art  of  printing  at  an  earlier  period  than 
is  generally  supposed,  he  did  not  go  to  Haarlem  in 
Holland.  Substitute  Mentz  for  Haarlem,  and 
Atkyns’s  story  is  more  consistent.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Car- 
dinal Bourchier  might  have  seen  the  magnificent 
Latin  bible,  called  the  Mazarine  bible,  which  was 
printed  by  Guttenberg,  Schoefier,  and  Fust,  and  is 
held  to  have  appeared  about  1455.  Of  this  noble 
book  Air.  Hal  lam  says,  “ It  is  a very  striking  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  high-minded  inventors  of  this 
great  art  tried  at  the  very  outset  so  bold  a Hight 
as  the  printing  an  entire  bible,  and  executed  it 
with  astonishing  success.  It  was  Minerva  leaping 
on  earth  in  her  divine  strength  and  radiant  armour, 
ready  at  the  moment  of  her  nativity  to  subdue  and 
destroy  her  enemies.”  The  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop might  have  desired  that  England  should 
learn  the  art  of  executing  so  splendid  a work  as 
the  first  bible.  At  that  period  we  know  that  Cax- 
ton was  residing  abroad,  and  he  was  a fit  person  to 
be  selected  for  such  a commission.  But  kings  at 
that  day  were  scarcely  better  supplied  with  money 
than  their  subjects  ; and  if  Henry  the  Sixth  had 
sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Tumour  or  Air.  William  Cax- 
ton seven  hundred  marks  at  one  time  and  five 
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hundred  at  another,  the  gifts  must  have  been  re- 
gistered with  all  due  formality.  We  have  the 
Exchequer  registers  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  his 
great  rival  ; and  although  we  learn  that  Edward 
the  Fourth  gave  Caxton  twenty  pounds,  neither  his 
name  nor  that  of  Mr.  Tumour,  nor  even  of  the 
archbishop,  is  associated  with  any  bounty  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude, 
with  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  with  regard  to  all 
this  story,  that  “ Mr.  Atkyns,  a bold  vain  man, 
might  be  the  inventor  of  it,  having  an  interest  in 
imposing  upon  the  world,  to  conliim  his  argument 
that  printing  was  of  the  prerogative  royal,  in  op- 
position to  the  stationers  ; against  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged in  expensive  law-suits,  in  defence  of  the  king’s 
patents,  under  which  he  claimed  some  exclusive 
powers  of  printing.”  The  date  of  14(58  on  the 
Oxford  book  is  leasonably  concluded  to  have  been 
a typographical  error.  There  are  niceties  in  the 
printing  of  that  book  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  art ; and  the  same  type  and 
manner  of  printing  are  seen  in  Oxford  books 
printed  immediately  after  1478.  The  probability 
therefore  is,  that  an  X was  omitted  in  the  Human 
numerals. 

We  could  scarcely  avoid  detailing  this  story, 
apocryphal  as  the  whole  matter  is  upon  the  face 
of  it,  because  the  claims  of  Oxford  to  the  honour 
of  the  first  printing-press  were  once  the  subject  of 
a fierce  controversy.  The  honest  antiquarian 
Oldys  complains  most  bitterly  of  Richard  Atkyns, 
“ How  unwarrantably  he  robbed  Master  Caxton 
of  the  honour,  wherewith  he  had  long  been,  by  the 
suffrage  of  all  learned  men,  undeniably  invested, 
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tifical  invention  among  us.”  But  bail  this  story- 
been  true,  Caxton  would  not  have  been  robbed  of 
his  glory.  He  would  still  have  been  what  Leland, 
writing  within  half  a century  of  Ids  death,  calls 
him,  “ Angliae  Prototypographus” — the  first  printer 
of  England.  For  it  is  not  the  man  who  is  the 
accidental  instrument  of  introducing  a great  in- 
vention, and  then  pursues  it  no  further,  who  is  to 
have  the  fame  of  its  promulgation.  It  is  he  who 
by  patient  and  assiduous  labour  acquires  the  mastery 
of  a new  principle,  sees  afar  off  the  high  objects  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  carries  out  its  details 
with  persevering  courage,  is  not  deterred  by  failure 
nor  satisfied  with  partial  success,  works  for  a great 
purpose  through  long  years  of  anxiety,  is  careless 
of  honours  or  rewards,  and  finally  does  accom- 
plish all  and  much  more  than  he  proposed,  plant- 
ing the  tree,  training  it,  rejoicing  in  its  good  fruit, 
— he  it  is  that  is  the  real  first  introducer  and 
practiser  of  a great  scientific  invention,  even  though 
some  one  may  have  preceded  him  in  some  similar 
attempt — an  experiment,  but  not  a perfect  work. 
We  may  well  believe  that,  for  some  ten  years  of 
his  residence  abroad,  the  knowledge  that  a new  art 
was  discovered,  promising  such  mighty  results  as 
that  of  printing,  must  have  excited  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  mind  of  Caxton.  lie  says  himself, 
in  his  continuation  of  the  Polychronicon,  “ About 
this  time  [1455]  the  craft  of  imprinting  was  first 
found  in  Mogunce  in  Almayne.”  During  his 
residence  at  t he  court  of  Burgundy  he  would  see 
the  art  multiplying  around  him.  Italy,  where  it 
most  extensively  flourished  before  1470.  was  too 
distant  for  his  personal  inspection.  Bamberg, 
Augsburg,  and  Strasburg  brought  it  nearer  to 
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I him.  But  Cologne,  where  Conrad  Winters  set  up 
a press  about  1470,  was  very  near  at  hand.  A 
i few  davs’  journey  would  place  him  within  the  walls 
■ of  the  holy  city  of  the  Rhine.  Cologne,  we  have 
i no  doubt,  fixed  the  employment  of  the  remainder 
iof  Ids  life;  and  made  the  London  mercer,  whose 
iname,  like  the  names  of  many  other  good  and 
irespectable  men,  would  have  held  no  place  in  the 
imemory  of  the  world  but  for  the  art  he  learnt  in 
Ihis  latter  years, — Cologne  rendered  the  name  of 
(Caxton  a bright  and  venerable  name; — a name  that 
(even  his  countrymen,  who  are  accustomed  chiefly  to 
iraise  columns  and  statues  to  the  warlike  defenders 
of  their  country,  will  one  day  honour  amongst  the 
heroes  who  have  most  successfully  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  by  high  talent  and  patient  labour 
ihave  rendered  it  impossible  that  mankind  should 
mot  steadily  advance  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  and  in  the  consequent  aineliora- 
ttion  of  the  lot  of  every  member  of  the  family  of 
mankind,  at  some  period,  present  or  remote. 

The  provost  of  the  city  of  Mentz,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  festival  of  Guttenberg,  published  an 
address  full  of  German  enthusiasm,  at  which  we 
are  apt  to  smile,  but  which  it  would  be  well  if, 
i in  the  higher  concerns  of  our  being,  we  could  en- 
graft upon  the  practical  good  sense  on  which  we 
pride  ourselves,  lie  says,  *•  If  the  mortal  who  in- 
dented that  method  of  fixing  the  fugitive  sounds 
■of  words  which  we  call  the  alphabet,  has  operated 
i upon  mankind  like  a divinity,  so  also  has  Gutten- 
berg’s  genius  brought  together  the  once  isolated 
i inquirers,  teachers  and  learners — all  the  scattered 
and  divided  efforts  lor  extending  God’s  kingdom 
over  the  whole  civilized  earth — as  though  beneath 
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one  temple.  Guttenberg’s  invention,  not  a lucky 
accident,  but  the  golden  fruit  of  a well  considered 
idea — an  invention  made  with  a perfect  conscious- 
ness of  its  end — has  above  all  other  causes,  for 
more  than  four  centuries,  urged  forward  and  esta- 
blished the  dominion  of  science;  and  what  is  of  the 
most  importance,  has  immeasurably  advanced  the 
mental  formation  and  education  of  the  people. 
This  invention,  a true  intellectual  sun,  has  mounted 
above  the  horizon,  first  of  the  European  Christians, 
and  then  of  the  people  of  other  climes  and  other 
faiths,  to  an  ever-enduring  morning.  It  has  made  the 
return  of  barbarism,  the  isolation  of  mankind,  the 
reign  of  darkness,  impossible  for  all  future  times. 
It  has  established  a public  opinion,  a court  of 
moral  judicature  common  to  all  civilized  nations, 
whatever  natural  divisions  may  separate  them,  as 
much  as  for  the  provinces  of  one  and  the  same 
state.  In  a word,  it  has  formed  fellow-labourers 
at  the  never-resting  loom  of  Christian  European 
civilization  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  almost 
ever}'  island  of  the  ocean.” 

Filled  with  some  such  strong  belief,  although 
perhaps  a vague  belief,  of  the  blessings  which  print- 
ing might  bestow  upon  his  own  country,  we  may 
view  William  Caxton  proceeding,  about  the  end 
of  1470,  to  the  city  of  Cologne,  resolved  to  acquire 
the  art  of  which  lie  hail  seen  some  of  the  effects, 
without  stint  of  labour  or  expense.  That  lie  was 
an  apt  and  diligent  scholar  his  after  works  abun- 
dantly prove. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A TRADE  TO  BE  LEARNT. 

TTiie  first  hook  printed  in  the  English  language, 
•the  ‘ Recueil  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,’ which  we 
have  so  often  noticed,  does  not  hear  upon  the  lace 
of  it  when  and  where  it  was  printed.  That  it  was 
printed  hy  Caxton  we  can  have  no  doubt,  because 
he  says,  “ I have  practised  and  learned,  at  my 
great  charge  and  dispense,  to  ordain  this  said  book 
in  print.”  He  tells  us,  too,  in  the  title-page,  that 
the  translation  was  finished  at  Cologne,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1471.  That  Caxton  printed  at  Cologne  we 
have  tolerably  clear  evidence.  There  is  a most 
■curious  hook  of  Natural  History,  originally  written 
in  Latin  hy  Bartholomew  Glanvill,  a Franciscan 
friar  of  the  fourteenth  century,  commonly  known 
ias  Bartholomseus.  A translation  of  this  hook, 
which  is  called  ‘De  Proprietalibus  Rerum, ’ was 
printed  in  England  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who 
was  an  assistant  to  Caxton  in  his  printing-office  at 
Westminster,  and  there  succeeded  to  him.  In 
some  quaint  stanzas  which  occur  in  this  edition, 
and  which  appear  to  be  written  eit her  hy  or  in  the 
name  of  the  printer,  are  these  lines,  which  we 
copy,  in  the  first  instance,  exactly  following  t he 
orthography  and  non-punctuation  of  the  original: 
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“ And  also  of  your  chary te  call  to  remembrauncc 
The  soule  of  William  Caxton  first  pryter  of  this  boke 
Jn  laten  tonge  at  Coleyn  byself  to  auauce 
That  euery  well  disposyd  man  may  therou  loke.” 

That  we  are  asked  to  call  to  remembrance  the  soul 
of  William  Caxton  is  perfectly  clear  ; but  how  are 
we  to  read  the  subsequent  members  of  the  sentence  ? 
The  most  obvious  meaning  appears  to  be  that 
William  Caxton  was  the  first  printer  of  this  book 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ; that  he  printed  it  at  Cologne  ; 
and  that  his  object  in  printing  it  was  to  advance  or 
profit  himself,  in  addition  to  his  desire  that  every 
well  disposed  man  might  look  upon  it.  But  there 
is  another  interpretation  of  these  words,  which  is 
certainly  not  a forced  one  ; — that  William  Caxton 
was  the  first  printer  of  this  book,  the  English 
book,  and  that  the  object  of  his  printing  it  was  to 
advance  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue  at  Cologne. 
“ This  book”  would  appear  then  to  be,  this  English 
book,  this  same  book.  If  a copy  of  this  book, 
whether  in  Latin  or  English,  printed  at  Cologne 
at  so  early  a period,  could  be  found,  the  question 
would  be  set  at  rest.  There  is  a Latin  edition 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  1481,  by  John  Koelhoff; 
and  there  is  an  edition  in  Latin  without  date  or 
place.  The  first  English  edition  known  is  that  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  that  translation  was  made 
much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caxton,  by  John  de 
Trevisa.  Caxton  could  scarcely  have  been  said  to 
have  desired  to  have  advanced  himself  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  unless  he  had  translated  the  book  as  well 
as  printed  it.  The  mere  fiict  of  superintending 
workmen  who  set  up  the  types  in  Latin  would  have 
done  little  to  advance  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  re- 
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ceive  the  obscure  lines  of  Wynkyn  tie  Worde  as 
evidence  that  Caxton  did  print  at  Cologne,  and 
that  he  undertook  the  Latin  edition  of  Bartholo- 
masus  as  a commercial  speculation,  “ himself  to  ad- 
vance,” or  profit. 

And.  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  Eng- 
land after  the  return  of  Edward  IV.  from  his  exile, 
— the  “ great  divisions”  of  which  Caxton  himself 
: speaks, — we  may  consider  that  he  acted  with  dis- 
cretion in  conducting  his  first  printing  operations 
in  a German  city.  It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind 
tthat  this  was  by  far  the  readiest  mode  to  obtain  a 
(Competent  knowledge  in  the  new  art.  Hail  he 
< come  over  to  England  with  types  and  presses,  and 
eeven  with  the  most  skilful  workmen,  the  probability 
is  that  the  man  of  letters  who,  two  or  three  years 
before,  bail  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  his  attendance 
(upon  the  Burgundian  court,  would  have  ill  suc- 
ceeded in  so  complicated  and  difficult  a commercial 
enterprise.  Lambinet,  a French  bibliographical 
■writer,  tells  us  that  Melchior  de  Stamham,  wishing 
■to  establish  a printing-office  at  Augsburg,  engaged 
a skilful  workman  of  the  same  town,  of  t lie  name  of 
sSauerloch.  He  employed  a whole  year  in  making 
ithe  necessary  preparations  for  his  office.  He 
ioought  five  presses,  of  the  materials  of  which  he 
(■constructed  five  other  presses.  He  cast  pewter 
'■ypes,  and  having  spent  a large  sum,  seven  hundred 
and  two  florins,  in  establishing  his  office,  began 
.vorking  in  147d.  He  died  before  he  had  com- 
deted  one  book  ; heart-broken,  probably,  at  the 
amount  of  capital  he  had  sunk  ; for  his  unfinished 
look  was  sold  off  at  a mere  trifle,  and  his  office 
aroken  up.  This  statement,  which  rests  upon  some 
•ncient  testimony,  shows  us  something  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  which  had  to  be  encountered  by  the  early 
printers.  They  had  to  do  everything'  for  them- 
selves ; to  construct  the  materials  of  their  art, 
types,  presses,  and  every  other  instrument  and  ap- 
pliance. When  Caxton  began  to  print  at  Cologne, 
he  probably  had  the  means  of  obtaining  a set  of 
moulds  from  some  previous  printer,  — what  arc 
called  strikes  from  the  punches  that  form  the  ori- 
ginal matrices.  The  writers  upon  typography  seem 
to  assume  the  necessity  of  every  one  of  the  old 
printers  cutting  his  punches  anew,  and  shaping  his 
letters  according  to  his  own  notions  of  propor- 
tionate beauty.  That  the  great  masters  of  their 
art,  the  hist  inventors,  the  Italian  printers,  the 
Alduses,  the  Stephenses,  pursued  this  course  is  per- 
fectly clear.  But  when  printing  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery,  about  14G2,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
those  who  tried  to  set  up  a press,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, either  bought  a few  types  of  the  more  es- 
tablished printers,  or  obtained  a readier  means  of 
casting  types  than  that  of  cutting  new  punches, — 
a difficult  and  expensive  operation.  Thus  we  be- 
lieve the  attempts  to  assign  a book  without  a 
printer’s  name  to  some  printer  whose  types  that 
book  resembles,  can  be  little  relied  upon.  Caxton’s 
types  are  held  to  be  like  the  type  of  this  printer 
and  the  type  of  that;  and  it  is  said  that  he  copied 
the  types,  with  the  objection  added  that  he  did  not 
copy  the  best  models.  What  should  have  pre- 
vented him  buying  the  types  fionr  the  continent, 
as  every  English  pi  inter  did  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century?  or  at  any  rate  what  should  have 
prevented  him  buying  copies  of  the  moulds  which 
other  printers  were  using?  The  bas-relief  upon 
Thorwalsden’s  statue  of  Guttenberg  exhibits  the 
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first  printer  examining  a matrix.  But  all  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  formation  of  the  first  matrix  over- 
come, we  may  readily  see  that,  at  every  stage,  the 
art  of  making  fusile  types  would  become  easier  and 
simpler,  till  at  length  the  division  of  labour  should 
be  perfectly  applied  to  type-making,  and  the  mere 
casting  of  a letter,  as  each  letter  is  cast  singly,  ex- 
hibit one  of  the  most  rapid  and  beautiful  pieces  of 
handiwork  that  the  arts  can  show. 

But  the  type  obtained,  Caxton  would  still  have 
much  to  do  before  his  office  was  furnished.  We 
have  seen  how  Melchior  of  Augsburg  set  about 
getting  his  presses  : n lie  bought  of  John  Scltues- 
seler  five  presses,  which  cost  him  seventy-three 
Rhenish  florins:  he  constructed  with  these  mate- 
rials five  other  smaller  presses.”  To  those  who 
know  what  a well-adjusted  machine  the  commonest 
printing-press  now  in  use  is,  it  is  not  easy  at  first 
to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Melchior 
bought  five  presses,  and  made  five  other  presses  out 
of  the  materials.  The  solution  is  this  : — in  all  pro- 
bability this  printer  of  Augsburg  bought  live  old 
wine-presses,  anil  using  the  screws,  cut  them  down 
and  adapted  them  to  the  special  purpose  for  which 
he  designed  them.  The  earliest  printing-press  was 
nothing  more  than  a common  screw-press, — such 
as  a cheese-press  or  a napkin-press, — with  a con- 
trivance for  running  the  form,  of  types  under  the 
screw  after  the  form  was  inked.  It  is  evident  that 
this  mode  of  obtaining  an  impression  must  have 
been  very  laborious  and  very  slow.  As  the  screw 
must  have  come  down  upon  the  types  with  a dead 
pull,  that  is,  as  the  table  upon  which  the  types 
were  placet!  was  solid  and  unyielding,  great  care 
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must  have  been  required  to  prevent  the  pressure 
being  so  hard  as  to  injure  the  face  of  the  letters. 

A famous  printer,  Jodocus  Badius  Ascensianus, 
has  exhibited  his  press  in  the  title-page  of  a book 
printed  by  him  in  1498.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  this  rude  press  was  in  use  in  England  ; 
although  the  press  of  an  ingenious  Dutch  mechanic, 
Blaew, — in  which  the  pressure  was  rapidly  com- 
municated from  the  screw  to  the  types,  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  press  were  yielding  so  as  to  produce  a 
sharp  but  not  a crushing  impression, — was  gradu- 
ally superseding  it.  The  early  printers  manufac- 
tured their  own  ink,  so  that  Caxton  had  to  learn 
the  art  of  ink-making.  The  ink  was  applied  to 
the  types  by  balls,  or  dabbers,  such  as  one  of  the 
men  holds  who  is  working  the  press  of  Badius. 
Such  dabbers  were  universally  used  in  printing 
thirty  years  ago.  As  the  ancient  weaver  was 
expected  to  make  his  own  loom,  so,  even  this  short 
time  since,  the  division  of  labour  was  so  imperfectly 
applied  to  printing,  that  the  pressman  was  expected 
to  make  his  own  balls.  A very  rude  and  nasty 
process  this  was.  The  sheep-skins,  called  pelts, 
Mere  prepared  in  the  printing-office,  where  the 
wool  with  which  they  were  stufled  Mas  also  carded  ; 
and  these  balls,  thus  manufactured  by  a man  whose 
general  Mork  Mas  entirely  of  a different  nature, 
required  the  expenditure  of  at  least  half  an  hour’s 
labour  every  day  in  a very  disagreeable  operation, 
by  which  they  Mere  kept  soft. 

'1  here  m ere  many  other  little  niceties  in  the 
home  construction  of  the  materials  for  printing 
which  Caxton  would  necessarily  have  to  learn. 
But  in  the  earlier  stages  of  an  art  requiring  such 
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nice  arrangement,  both  in  the  departments  of  the 
compositor,  or  setter-up  of  the  type,  and  of  the 
pressman,  it  is  quite  clear  that  many  things  which, 
by  the  habit  of  four  centuries,  have  become  familiar 
and  easy  in  a printing-office,  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  acquired  by  the  first  printers.  Hapidity 
in  the  work  was  probably  out  of  the  question. 
Accidents  must  constantly  have  occurred  in  wedg- 
ing up  the  single  letters  tightly  in  pages  and  sheets  ; 
and  when  one  looks  at  the  regularity  of  the  inking 
of  these  old  books,  and  the  beautiful  accuracy  with 
which  the  line  on  one  side  of  a page  falls  on  the 
corresponding  line  on  the  other  side  (called  by 
printers  ‘ register’),  we  may  be  sure  that  with  very 
imperfect  mechanical  means  an  amount  of  care  was 
taken  in  working  off  the  sheets  which  would  appear 
ludicrous  to  a modern  pressman.  The  higher 
operation  of  a printing-office,  which  consists  in 
reading  the  proofs,  must  have  been  in  the  first 
instance  full  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  A 
scholar  was  doubtless  employed  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  proofs ; probably  some  one  who  had  been 
previously  employed  to  overlook  the  labours  of 
the  transcribers.  Fierce  must  have  been  the 
indignation  of  such  a one  during  a course  of 
painful  experience,  when  he  found  one  letter  pre- 
sented for  another,  letters  and  even  syllables  and 
words  omitted,  letters  topsy-turvy,  and  even  actual 
substitutions  of  one  word  for  another.  These  are 
almost  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  mechanical 
operation  of  arranging  moveable  types,  so  entirely 
different  from  the  work  of  the  transcriber.  The 
corrector  of  the  press  would  not  understand  this; 
and  his  life  would  not  be  a pleasant  one.  Caxton 
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was  no  doubt  the  corrector  of  his  own  press  ; and 
well  for  him  it  was  that  he  brought  to  his  task  the 
patience,  industry,  and  good  temper  which  are 
manifest  in  his  writings. 

But  the  ancient  printer  had  something  more  to 
do  before  his  manufacture  was  complete.  He  was 
a bookbinder  as  well  as  a printer.  The  ancient 
books,  manuscript  as  well  as  printed,  were  won- 
derful specimens  of  patient  labour.  The  board, 
literally  a wooden  board,  between  which  the  leaves 
were  fastened,  was  as  thick  as  the  panel  of  a door. 
This  was  covered  with  leather,  sometimes  embossed 
with  the  most  ingenious  devices.  There  were 
large  brass  nails,  with  ornamented  heads,  on  the 
outside  of  this  cover,  with  magnificent  corners  to 
the  lids.  In  addition,  there  were  clasps.  The 
back  was  rendered  solid  with  paste  and  glue,  so 
as  to  last  for  centuries.  Erasmus  says  of  such 
a book,  “ As  for  Thomas  Aquinas’s  Secunda 
Secundm,  no  man  can  carry  it  about,  much  less 
get  it  into  his  head.”  An  ancient  wood-cut  shows 
us  the  binder  hammering  at  the  leaves  to  make 
them  flat,  and  a lad  sewing  the  leaves  in  a frame 
very  like  that  still  in  use.  Above  are  the  books 
flying  in  the  air  in  all  their  solid  glory. 

But  the  most  difficult  labour  of  the  ancient 
printer,  and  that  which  would  necessarily  consti- 
tute the  great  distinction  between  one  printer  and 
another,  was  yet  to  come.  lie  had  to  sell  his 
books  when  lie  had  manufactured  them,  for  there 
was  no  division  of  the  labour  of  publisher  and 
printer  in  those  days.  His  success  would  of  course 
much  depend  upon  the  quality  of  his  books;  upon 
their  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the  demand  for 
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books ; upon  their  accuracy  ; upon  their  approach 
to  the  beauty  of  the  old  manuscripts.  But  he  had 
to  incur  the  risk  common  to  all  copying  processes, 
whether  the  thing  produced  be  a medal  or  a book, 
of  expending  a large  certain  sum  before  a single 
copy  could  be  produced.  The  process  of  printing, 
compared  with  that  of  writing,  is  a cheap  process 
as  ordinarily  conducted ; but  the  condition  of 
cheapness  is  this, — that  a sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  any  particular  book  may  be  reckoned 
upon  as  saleable,  so  as  to  render  the  proportion  of 
the  first  expense  upon  a single  copy  inconsiderable. 
If  it  were  required  even  at  the  present  time  to 
print  a single  copy,  or  even  three  or  four  copies 
only,  of  any  literary  work,  the  cost  of  printing 
would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  transcribing.  It 
is  when  hundreds,  and  especially  thousands,  of  the 
same  work  are  demanded,  that  the  great  value  of 
the  printing-press  in  making  knowledge  cheap  is 
particularly  shown.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
printers  did  not  take  off  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred,  if  so  many,  of  their  works;  and,  there- 
fore, the  earliest  printed  books  must  have  been  still 
dear,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  their 
readers.  Caxton,  as  it  appears  by  a passage  in  one 
of  his  books,  was  a cautious  printer ; and  required 
something  like  an  assurance  that  he  should  sell 
enough  of  any  particular  book  to  repay  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  In  his  ‘ Legend  of  Saints’  he  says, 
“ 1 have  submvsed  [submitted]  myself  to  translate 
into  English  the  ‘ Legend  of  Saints,’  called  ‘ Le- 
genila  aurea  ’ in  Latin ; and  William,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  desired  me — and  promised  to  take  a rea- 
sonable quantity  of  them — and  sent  me  a worship- 
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ful  gentleman,  promising  that  my  said  lord  should 
during  my  life  give  anil  grant  to  me  a yearly  fee, 
that  is  to  note,  a buck  in  summer  and  a doe  in 
winter.  ’ Caxton,  with  his  sale  of  a reasonable 
quantity,  and  his  summer  and  winter  venison,  was 
more  fortunate  than  others  of  his  brethren,  who 
speculated  upon  a public  demand  for  books  with- 
out any  guarantee  from  the  great  and  wealthy. 
Nweynheim  and  Pannartz,  Germans  who  settled  in 
Pome,  and  there  printed  many  beautiful  editions 
of  the  Latin  Classics,  presented  a petition  to  the 
Pope,  in  1471,  which  contains  the  following  pass- 
age “ We  were  the  first  of  the  Germans  who 
introduced  this  art,  with  vast  labour  and  cost,  into 
your  holiness’  territories,  in  the  time  of  your  pre- 
decessor ; and  encouraged  by  our  example  other 
printers  to  do  the  same.  If  you  peruse  the  cata- 
logue of  the  works  printed  by  us,  you  will  admire 
how  and  where  we  could  procure  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  paper,  or  even  rags,  for  such  a number  of 
volumes.  Ihe  total  of  these  books  amounts  to 
12,475, — a prodigious  heap, — and  intolerable  to 
us,  your  holiness’  printers,  by  reason  of  those  un- 
sold. We  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  great 
expense  of  house-keeping,  for  want  of  buyers ; of 
which  there  cannot  be  a more  flagrant  proof  than 
that  our  house,  though  otherwise  spacious  enough, 
is  full  of  quire-books,  but  void  of  every  necessary 
of  life.”  For  some  years  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  many  of  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  en- 
terprising men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  new 
ait  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  society,  were 
ruined,  because  they  could  not  sell  cheaply  unless 
they  printed  a considerable  number  of  a book  ; and 
there  were  not  readers  enough  to  take  off  the  stock 
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which  they  thus  accumulated.  In  time,  however, 
as  the  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  which 
printing  afforded  created  many  readers,  the  trade 
of  printing  books  became  one  of  less  general  risk; 
and  dealers  in  literature  could  afford  more  and 
more  to  dispense  with  individual  patronage,  and 
rely  upon  the  public  demand. 
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TIIE  PRESS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


Westminster  Abbey. 


The  indications  of  the  period  at  which  Caxton 
first  brought  the  art  of  printing  into  England,  are 
not  very  exact.  Several  of  his  books,  supposed  to 
have  been  amongst  the  earliest,  are  without  date  or 
place  of  impression.  The  first  in  the  title  of 
which  a date  or  a place  is  mentioned  is  ‘The 
Dictes  and  Sayingesof  Philosophres,’  translated  by 
the  Earl  of  Rivers  from  the  French.  This  bears 
upon  the  title  “ Enprynted  by  me  William  Caxton, 
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at  Westminster,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  M.cccc.  Ixxvij.” 
Another  imprint,  three  years  later,  is  more  precise. 
It  is  in  the  ‘ Chronicles  of  Englond,’  which  book 
the  printer  says  was  “ Enprynted  by  me,  William 
Caxton,  in  thabbey  of  Westmynstre  by  london 
&c.,  the  v day  of  Juyn,  the  yere  of  thincarnacion 
of  our  lord  god  m.cccc.  lxxx.”  In  1485  ‘ A 
Book  of  the  ISoble  Hystoryes  of  Kynge  Arthur’ 
was  “ by  me  deuyded  into  xxi  bookes  chapytred 
and  enprynted,  and  fynyssbed,  in  thabbey  West- 
mestre.”  The  expression  “ in  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster” leaves  no  doubt  that  beneath  the  actual 
roof  of  some  portion  of  the  abbey  Caxton  carried 
on  his  art.  Stow,  in  his  ‘Survey  of  London,’ 
says  “ In  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonry  at  West- 
minster Alibey,  now  corruptly  called  the  Ambry, 
for  that  the  alms  of  the  abbey  were  there  distributed 
to  the  poor,  John  Islip,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
erected  the  first  press  of  book-printing  that  ever 
was  in  England,  and  Caxton  was  the  first  that 
practised  it  in  the  said  abbey.”  The  careful  his- 
torian of  London  here  committed  one  error  ; John 
Islip  did  not  become  abbot  of  Westminster  till 
1500.  John  Esteney  was  made  abbot  in  1474,  and 
remained  such  until  his  death  in  1498.  Ilis  pre- 
decessor was  Thomas  Milling.  In  Dugdale’s  ‘ Mo- 
nasticon’  we  find,  speaking  of  Esteney,  “ It  was 
in  this  abbot’s  time,  and  not  in  that  of  Milling,  or 
in  that  of  Abbot  Islip,  that  Caxton  exercised  the 
art  of  printing  at.  Westminster.  He  is  said  to 
have  erected  his  office  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  of 
the  abbey,  supposed  by  some  of  our  historians  to 
have  been  the  Ambry  or  Eleemosynary.”  Oldys 
says,  “ Whoever  authorized  Caxton,  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  there,  at  the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  ex- 
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ercise  the  art,  from  whence  a printing-room  is  to 
this  day  called  a chapel.”  When  we  consider  the 
large  extent  of  building  that  formed  a portion  of 
the  abbey  of  Westminster,  before  the  house  was 
shorn  of  its  splendour  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  we 
may  readily  believe  that  Caxton  might  have  been 
accommodated  in  a less  sacred  and  indeed  less 
public  place  than  a side  chapel  of  the  present 
church.  There  were  buildings  attached  to  that 
church,  which  were  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  ancient  Scriptorium  of  the  Abbey, 
the  place  where  books  were  transcribed,  might 
have  been  assigned  to  Caxton,  to  carry  on  an  art 
which  was  fast  superseding  that  of  the  transcriber. 
A’ or  are  there  wanting  other  examples  of  the  en- 
couragement afforded  to  printing  by  great  religious 
societies.  As  early  as  1480,  books  were  printed  at 
St.  Alban’s;  and  in  1525  there  was  a translation 
of  Boetius  printed  in  the  monastery  of  Tavis- 
tock, by  Dan  Thomas  Richards,  monk  of  the  same 
monastery.  That  the  intercourse  of  Caxton  with 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  w as  on  a familiar  foot- 
ing, we  learn  from  his  own  statement,  in  1400: 
“ My  Lord  Abbot  of  Westminster  did  shew  to  me 
late  certain  evidences  written  in  Old  English,  for 
to  reduce  it  into  our  English  now  used.” 

Setting  up  his  press  in  this  sacred  place,  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  how  few  of  Caxton’s  books 
are  distinctly  of  a religious  character.*  jS’ot  more 
than  live  or  six  can  be  held  strictly  to  pertain  to 
theological  subjects.  Bibles  he  could  not  print, 
as  w e shall  presently  notice. 


* See  die  list  in  the  Postscripts. 
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There  is  no  breviary  or  book  of  prayers  found  to 
have  issued  from  his  press.  The  only  book  dis- 
tinctly connected  with  the  church  is  ‘ Liber  Festi- 
vals/ or  Directions  for  keeping  Feasts  all  the 
year.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  such 
books  have  perished.  But  what  furnishes  a curi- 
ous example  of  the  accidents  by  which  the  smallest 
things  may  be  preserved,  there  is  now  existing,  pre- 
served in  Mr.  Douce’s  collection  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  a hand-bill  precisely  such  as  a 
publisher  of  the  present  day  might  distribute,  printed 
in  Caxton’s  largest  type,  inviting  the  people  to  come 
to  his  office  and  buy  a certain  book  regulating  the 
church  service.  “If  it  plese  any  man  spirituel  or 
temporel  to  bye  ony  Byes  of  two  and  thre  come- 
moracions  of  Salisburi  vse  enprynted  after  the 
forme  of  this  present  lettre  whiche  ben  wel  and 
truly  correct,  late  hym  come  to  Westmonester  into 
the  Almonesrye  at  the  reed  pale  and  he  slial  have 
them  good  chepe.  Supplico  stet  cedula.”  The 
preface  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  explains  what  a Pye  was : “ The  number 
and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  Pie,  and  the 
manifold  changings  of  the  service,  was  the  cause, 
that  to  turn  the  book  only  was  so  hard  and  inti i- 
cate  a matter,  that  many  times  there  was  more 
business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read,  than  to 
read  it  when  it  was  found  out.”  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  printers  even  at  the  present  day  call  a 
confused  heap  of  types  Pie ; and  whilst  no  one  has 
attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  word,  we 
may  venture  to  suggest  that  the  intricacy  of  this 
Romish  ordinal  might  lead  the  printers  to  call  a 
mass  of  confused  and  deranged  letters  by  a familiar 
expression  of  contempt  derived  from  the  Pie  which 
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they  or  their  predecessors  in  the  art  had  been  ac- 
i customed  to  work  upon. 

Sir  Thomas  More  has  clearly  shown  the  reason 
why  Caxton  could  not  venture  to  print  a Bible,  al- 
i though  the  people  would  have  greedily  bought 
WicklifPs  translation.  There  were  translations 

• of  the  Bible  before  Wickliff,  and  that  translation 
■ which  goes  by  the  name  of  this  great  reformer  was 
] probably  made  up  in  some  degree  from  those  pre- 
vious translations.  WicklifPs  translation  was  in- 
terdicted, and  thus  More  says,  “ On  account  of  the 
[penalties  ordered  by  Archbishop  Arundel’s  consti- 
tution, though  the  old  translations  that  were  before 

WicklifPs  days  remained  lawful  and  were  in  some 
I folks’  hands  had  and  read,  yet  he  thought  no 
(printer  would  lightly  be  so  hot  to  put  any  bible  in 
(print  at  his  own  charge — and  then  hang  upon  a 

• doubtful  trial  whether  the  first  copy  of  his  trans- 
lation was  made  before  WicklifPs  days  or  since. 
For  if  it  were  made  since,  it  must  be  approved  be- 

Ifore  the  printing.”  This  was  a dilemma  that  Cax- 
tton  would  have  been  too  prudent  to  encounter. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  here  to  men- 
ition  some  slight  particulars  of  one  or  two  of  the 
i theological  books  which  Caxton  printed  in  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster.  From  the  ‘ Liber  Festi- 
i valis'  we  extract  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  a curious 
specimen  of  the  English  of  that  day  : — 

“ Father  our  that  art  in  heavens,  hallowed  be 
t thy  name;  thy  kingdom  come  to  us;  thy  will  be 
done  in  earth  as  is  in  heaven  : our  every  day’s 
bread  give  us  this  day ; and  forgive  us  our  tres- 
I passes,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  ; 
and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
all  evil  sin,  amen.” 
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‘ The  Doctrinal  of  Sapyence ,’  which  was  trans- 
lated out  of  French  into  English  by  Caxton,  is 
said  by  him  to  be  “ of  right  great  profit  and  edifi- 
cation, and  is  examined  and  approved  at  Baris  by 
divers  masters  in  divinity.”  The  preface  contains 
a curious  passage : — “This  that  is  written  in  this 
little  book  ought  the  priests  to  learn  and  teach  to 
their  parishes : and  also  it  is  necessary  for  simple 
priests  that  understand  not  the  Scriptures : and  it 
is  made  for  simple  people  and  put  in  English. 
And  by  cause  that  for  to  hear  examples  stirreth 
and  moveth  the  people,  that  ben  simple,  more  to 
devotion  than  to  that  great  authority  of  science — 
as  it  appeareth  by  the  right  reverend  father  and 
doctor  Bede,  priest,  which  saitli,  in  the  Histories 
of  England,  that  a bishop  of  Scotland,  a subtle  and 
a great  clerk,  was  sent  by  the  clerks  of  Scotland 
into  England  for  to  preach  thc\Wonl  of  God ; but  by 
cause  he  used  in  his  sermon  subtle  authorities,  such 
as  [for]  simple  people  had,  nor  took,  no  savour,  he 
returned  without  doing  of  any  great  good  ne  profit, 
wherefore  they  sent  another  of  less  science : the 
which  was  more  plain,  and  used  commonly  in  his 
sermons  examples  and  parables,  by  which  he  pro- 
fited much  more  unto  the  erudition  of  the  simple 
people,  than  did  that  other.” 

In  the  books  printed  by  Caxton  which  treat  of 
secular  subjects,  there  is  constant  evidence  of  the 
sincere  and  unpretending  piety  of  this  skilful  and 
laborious  author  and  artisan.  He  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  ancient  power  of  the  church  was  somewhat 
waning;  and  far-sighted  observers  saw  the  cloud 
no  bi<rerer  than  a man’s  hand  which  indicated  the 
approaching  storm.  One  of  his  biographers,  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Lewis,  says  of  him  that  “ lie  expressed  a great 
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sense  of  religion,  and  wrote  like  one  who  lived  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  was  very  desirous  of  promoting  his 
honour  and  glory.”  But  Mr.  Lewis  complains  that 
“ he  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  established  errors 
and  superstitions  of  his  time,  as  to  be  an  advocate  for, 
and  encourager  of,  some  of  the  worst  of  them  ; as 
engaging  in  what  they  then  called  the  Holy  War, 
or  marching  armed  forces  into  the  land  of  Judaea, 
to  recover  that  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  out  of 
hands  of  the  Turks ; and  going  in  pilgrimage,  or 
sainterring,  to  visit  that  holy  place.”  The  passage 
to  which  the  reverend  biographer  particularly  ob- 
jects furnishes  a curious  example  of  the  enthusiastic 
temper  of  the  old  printer.  It  is  contained  in  the 
proem,  or  prologue,  to  his  translation  of  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne,  printed  in  1481  : “ Then  1 thus 
visiting  this  noble  history,  which  is  no  fable  nor 
feigned  thing,  but  all  that  is  therein  true  ; consi- 
dering also  the  great  puissance  of  the  Turk,  great 
enemy  of  our  Christian  faith,  destroyer  of  Christian 
blood,  and  usurper  of  certain  empires  and  many 
Christian  royaumes  and  countries,  and  now  late  this 
said  year  hath  assailed  the  city  and  castle  in  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  valiantly  he  hath  been  re- 
sisted ; but  yet  notwithstanding,  he  hath  approached 
more  near,  and  hath  taken  the  city  of  Idronte  in 
Puille  [Otranto  in  Apulia],  by  which  he  hath 
gotten  an  entrance  to  enter  into  the  royaume  of 
Naples ; and  from  titence,  without  he  be  resisted, 
unto  Rome  and  Italy,  to  whose  resistance  1 be- 
seech Almighty  God  to  provide,  if  it  be  his  will. 
1 ben  me  seemeth  it  necessary  and  expedient  fur  all 
Christian  princes  to  make  peace,  amity,  and  alliance 
each  with  other,  and  provide,  by  their  wisdoms,  the 
! resistance  agaiu  him.  for  the  defence  of  our  faith 
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and  mother,  holy  church,  and  also  for  the  recupera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  and  holy  city  of  Jerusalem, 
in  which  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  redeemed 
us  with  his  precious  blood  ; and  to  do  as  this  noble 
Prince  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  did,  with  other  noble 
and  high  princes  in  his  company.  Thus,  for  the 
exhortation  of  all  Christian  princes,  lords,  baronsr 
knights,  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  all  the  common 
people  of  this  noble  royaume,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
1 have  emprised  to  translate  this  book  of  the  Con- 
cjuest  of  Jerusalem,  out  of  French  into  our  ma- 
ternal tongue  ; to  the  intent  to  encourage  them  by 
the  reading  and  hearing  of  the  marvellous  histories 
herein  comprised,  and  of  the  holy  miracles  shewed, 
that  every  man  in  his  part  endeavour  them  unto 
the  resistance  aforesaid ; and  recuperation  of  the 
said  Holy  Land.  And  forasmuch  as  1 know 
no  Christian  king  better  proved  in  arms,  and  for 
whom  God  hath  shewed  more  grace,  and  in  all  his 
emprises  glorious  vanquisher,  happy  and  eurous 
[fortunate]  than  is  our  natural,  lawful,  and  sove- 
reign lord  and  most  Christian  king,  Edward,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  of  France, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  under  the  shadow  of  whose 
noble  protection,  I have  achieved  this  simple 
translation  ; that  he,  of  his  most  noble  grace,  would 
address,  stir,  or  command  some  noble  captain  of 
his  subjects,  to  emprise  this  war  against  the  said 
Turk  and  heathen  people,  to  which  1 can  think  that 
every  man  will  put  hand  to,  in  their  proper  per- 
sons, and  in  their  moveable  goods.” 

To  this  zealous  address,  in  which  we  see  much  of 
the  old  chivalrous  spirit  that  Caxton  so  constantly 
rejoices  in,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  to  mention 
further  examples,  may  be  fitly  contrasted  his  sober 
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and  truly  beautiful  exposition  of  the  uses  of  know- 
ledge, contained  in  his  prologue  to  the  ‘ Mirror  of 
the  World  “ Let. us  pray  the  Maker  and  Creator 
of  all  creatures,  God  Almighty,  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  book,  it  list  him,  of  his  most  boun- 
teous grace,  to  depart  with  us  of  the  same  that  we 
may  learn  ; and  that  learned,  to  retain  ; and  that 
retained,  to  teach ; that  we  may  have  so  perfect 
i science  and  knowledge  of  God,  that  we  may  get 
t thereby  the  health  of  our  souls,  and  to  be  partners 
i of  his  glory,  permanent,  and  without  end,  in 
1 heaven.  Amen.” 

The  little  hand-bill  in  which  Caxton  announces 
1 his  Pies  invites  the  reader  to  purchase  them  at  the 
.Almonesyre  at  the  reed  pale.  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
i the  successor  of  Caxton,  in  a book  which  he  printed 
i in  the  supposed  year  of  Caxton’s  death,  says, 
“Wynkyn  de  Worde  this  has  set  in  print  in 
'M  illiam  Caxton’s  house.”  William  Caxton’s 
house  could  scarcely  be  the  chapel  in  the  Abbey ; 
and  Bagford,  whose  account  of  Caxton  we  have 
mentioned,  says,  “ The  house  is  the  sign  of  the 
(King’s  Head,  but  does  not  seem  so  ancient,  being  a 
brick  building.  ’ This  is  the  place  which  Stow 
'describes  as  the  Almonry  or  Ambry.  It  still 
^exists  at  Westminster,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut. 


( H8  ) 


(.',-ixton's  I Iou.sc, Westminster. 


( HU  ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WORK  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

The  celebrated  historian  Gibbon  has  taken  a some- 
what severe  view  of  the  character  of  the  works 
which  were  produced  by  the  father  of  English 
printing: — “ It  was  in  the  year  1474  that  our  first 
press  was  established  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by 
William  C'axton  : but  in  the  choice  of  bis  authors, 
that  liberal  and  industrious  artist  was  reduced  to 
comply  with  the  vicious  taste  of  his  readers  ; to 
gratify  the  nobles  with  treatises  on  heraldry,  hawk- 
ing, and  the  game  of  chess,  and  to  amuse  the  popu- 
lar credulity  with  romances  of  fabulous  knights  and 
legends  of  more  fabulous  saiuts.”  The  historian, 
however,  notices  with  approbation  the  laudable 
desire  which  Caxton  expresses  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  his  country.  But  his  censure  of  the 
general  character  of  the  works  of  Caxton’s  press  Is 
somewhat  too  sweeping.  It  appears  to  us  that  a 
more  just  as  well  as  a more  liberal  view  of  the  use 
and  tendency  of  these  works  is  that  of  Thomas 
Warton,  which  we  may  be  excused  in  quoting 
somewhat  at  length  : — “ By  means  of  French  trans- 
lations, our  countrymen,  who  understood  French 
much  better  than  Latin,  became  acquainted  with 
many  useful  books  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  known.  With  such  assistances,  a commo- 
dious access  to  the  classics  was  opened,  and  the 
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knowledge  of  ancient  literature  facilitated  and 
familiarized  in  England,  at  a much  earlier  period 
than  is  imagined  ; and  at  a time  when  little  more 
than  the ' productions  of  speculative  monks  and 
irrefragable  doctors  could  be  obtained  or  were 
studied.  . . . When  these  authors,  therefore, 

appeared  in  a language  almost  as  intelligible  as  the 
English,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  illiterate  and 
common  readers,  and  contributed  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  a national  erudition  and  to  form  a popular  taste. 
Even  the  French  versions  of  the  religious,  philoso- 
phical, historical,  and  allegorical  compositions  of 
those  more  enlightened  Latin  writers  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  ages,  had  their  use,  till  better  books 
came  into  vogue : pregnant  as  they  were  with 
absurdities,  they  communicated  instruction  on  va- 
rious and  new  subjects,  enlarged  the  field  of  infor- 
mation, and  promoted  the  love  of  reading,  by 
gratifying  that  growing  literary  curiosity  which 
now  began  to  want  materials  for  the  exercise  of  its 
operations.  . . . These  French  versions  en- 

abled Caxton,  our  first  printer,  to  enrich  the  state 
of  letters  in  this  country  with  many  valuable  pub- 
lications. lie  found  it  no  difficult  task,  either  by 
himself  or  the  help  of  his  friends,  to  turn  a con- 
siderable number  of  these  pieces  into  English, 
which  he  printed.  Ancient  learning  had  as  yet 
made  too  little  progress  among  us,  to  encourage 
this  enterprising  and  industrious  artist  to  publish 
the  Roman  authors  in  their  original  language  : and 
had  not  the  French  furnished  him  with  these  mate- 
rials, it  is  not  likely  that  Virgil,  Ovid,  Cicero,  and 
many  other  good  writers  would  by  the  means  of 
bis  press  have  been  circulated  in  the  English 
tongue  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tury.”  Warton  adds  in  a note,  “ It  was  a circum- 
stance favourable  at  least  to  English  literature, 
owing  indeed  to  the  general  illiteracy  of  the  times, 
that  our  first  printers  were  so  little  employed  on 
books  written  in  the  learned  languages.  Almost 
all  Caxton’s  books  are  English.  The  multiplication 
of  English  copies  multiplied  English  readers,  anil 
these  again  produced  new  vernacular  writers.  The 
existence  of  a press  induced  many  persons  to  turn 
authors,  who  were  only  qualified  to  write  in  their 
native  tongue.”  Having  thus  given  the  somewhat 
different  views  of  two  most  able  and  accomplished 
scholars,  viewing  as  they  did  the  same  objects 
through  different  media,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
books  issued  from  Caxton’s  press,  rather  regarding 
them  as  curious  illustrations  of  the  state  of  know- 
ledge and  the  manners  of  his  time,  than  as  mere 
bibliographical  curiosities,  in  which  point  of  view 
they  have  been  generally  regarded. 

The  Histories  of  Troy  is  a book  with  which  our 
Tenders  must  now  be  tolerably  familiar.  A writer 
in  the  century  succeeding  Caxton,  one  Robert 
Brahain,  is  very  severe  upon  the  old  printer  for 
this  his  work:  If  a man  studious  of  that  history 

f the  Trojan  war]  should  seek  to  find  the  same  in 
the  doings  of  A\  illiam  Caxton,  in  his  lewd  [idle] 

‘ llecueil  of  Trove,’  what  should  he  then  find,  think 
ye  i Assuredly  none  other  thing  but  a long,  te- 
dious. and  brainless  babbling,  tending  to  no  end, 
nor  having  any  certain  beginning;  but  proceeding 
therein  as  an  idiot  in  his  folly,  that  cannot  make 
an  end  till  he  be  bidden.  Much  like  the  foolish 
and  unsavoury  doings  of  Orestes,  whom  Juvenal 
remembereth — which  Caxton’s  * Kecueil,’  who  so 
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list  with  judgment  peruse,  shall  rather  think  his 
doings  worthy  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  trifling 
tales  and  barren  lewderies  of  Robin  llood  and 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  than  remain  as  a monument  of 
so  worthy  an  history.”  It  is  somewhat  hard  that 
C'axton  should  be  thus  maltreated  for  having  made 
the  English  familiar  with  that  romance  of  the 
Trojan  war  with  which  all  Europe  was  enamoured 
in  some  language  or  another.  C'axton  says  in  his 
title-page  that  these  histories  were  “ composed  and 
drawn  out  of  divers  books  of  Latin  into  French 
by  Raoul  le  Fevre  and  he  says  also  that  “ this 
book  was  new,  and  late  made  and  drawn  into 
French.”  The  authority  which  Le  Fevre  partly 
followed  was  the  Troy  book  of  Guido  di  Colonna; 
and  he  is  traced  to  have  translated  his  book  from 
a Norman  French  poet  of  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Second  ; and  the  Norman  is  to  be  traced  to  Dares 
Phrygius  and  Dictys  G'retensis,  the  supposed 
authors  of  two  ancient  works  on  the  History  of 
Troy,  but  which  histories  are  held  to  have  been 
manufactured  by  an  Englishman  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Guido  di  Colonna  constructed  the  most 
captivating  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  upon  these 
supposititious  tales  of  Troy.  Hector  and  Achilles 
are  surrounded  by  him  with  all  the  attributes  of 
knight-errantry ; and  the  Grecian  manners  are 
Gothicised  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.  Lydgate  constructed  upon 
this  romance  his  poem  of  the  Troy  Book  ; and 
Chaucer  availed  himself  of  it  in  his  poem  of 
‘ T roil  us  and  Cressida.’  Shakspere,  in  his  won- 
derful play  upon  the  same  part  of  the  Trojan  story 
of  the  middle  ages,  has  used  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and 
Caxton  ; and  several  passages  -how  that  our  great 
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dramatic  poet  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
translation  of  our  old  printer,  which  was  so  popular 
that  by  Shakspere’s  time  it  had  passed  through 
six  editions,  and  continued  to  be  read  even  in  the 
last  century.  We  give  a short  example  of  C'axton’s 
version  and  of  Shakspere’s  use  of  it : 

“ Andromeda  [Andromache]  saw  that  night  a 
marvellous  vision,  and  her  seemed  if  Hector  went 
that  day  to  the  battle  he  should  be  slain.  And 
she,  that  had  great  fear  and  dread  of  her  husband, 
weeping,  said  to  him,  praying  that  he  would  not  go 
to  the  battle  that  day  : whereof  Hector  blamed  his 
wife,  saying  that  she  should  not  believe  nor  give 
faith  to  dreams,  and  would  not  abide  nor  tarry 
therefore.” 

“ Andromache.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently 
temper’d, 

To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 

Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hector.  You  U-ain  me  to  offend  you  ; get  you  gone : 

By  the  everlasting  gods.  I’ll  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day. 

Meet.  No  more,  I say.”  ( Troihw  and  Cressida.) 

‘ The  Honk  of  the  whole  Life  of  Jason’  printed  by 
Caxton  in  147.5,  is  another  of  these  middle  age  ro- 
mances, founded  upon  the  supposititious  histories  of 
Dares  and  Dictys.  Caxton.  in  his  prologue  to  this 
translation,  has  the  following  very  curious  passage  : 
“Under  the  protection  and  sufferance  of  the  most 
high,  puissant,  and  Christian  king,  my  most  dread 
natural  liege  Lord,  hid  ward,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England  and  of  France,  and  Lord  of  Ire- 
land, I intend  to  translate  the  said  book  of  the 
Histories  of  Jason,  following  mine  author  as  nigh 
as  I can  or  may,  not  changing  the  sentence,  nor 
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presuming  to  add  nor  minish  anything  otherwise 
than  mine  author  hath  made  in  French.  And  in- 
somuch as  the  greatest  fame  and  renown  standetii 
and  resteth  in  the  conquest  of  the  tieece  of  gold, 
whereof  is  founded  an  order  of  knights,  whereof 
our  said  sovereign  lord  is  one,  and  hath  taken  the 
profession  thereof,  how  well  some  persons  affirm 
and  say  that  the  said  order  hath  taken  its  original 
of  the  Fleece  of  Gideon,  wherein  I will  not  dis- 
pute. hut  well  wot  1 that  the  noble  Duke  Philip, 
first  founder  of  this  said  order,  did  so  maken 
[caused  to  be  made]  a chamber  in  the  Castle  of 
Hesdyn,  wherein  was  craftily  and  curiously  de- 
parted the  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece  by  the 
said  Jason.  In  which  chamber  I have  been,  and 
seen  the  said  history  so  depainted ; and  in  remem- 
brance of  Medea,  and  of  her  cunning  and  science, 
lie  had  do  make  [had  made]  in  the  said  chamber, 
by  subtil  engine,  that,  when  he  would,  it  should 
seem  that  it  lightened,  and  after  thunder,  snow, 
and  rain,  and  all  within  the  said  chamber,  as  oft 
times  and  when  it  should  please  him,  which  was 
all  made  for  his  singular  pleasure.  Then  for  the 
honour  and  worship  of  our  said  most  redoubted 
liege  lord,  which  hath  taken  the  said  order,  I have 
under  the  shadow  of  his  noble  protection  enter- 
prized  to  accomplish  this  said  little  book.”  Spen- 
ser’s description  of  the  gate  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss, 
in  the  12th  canto  of  the  second  book  of  the  ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’  might  have  been  suggested  by  this  account 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  wonderful  chamber : — 

“ It  framed  was  of  precious  ivory, 

That  seem’d  a work  of  admirable  wit  j 
And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
Of  Jason  and  Medea  was  ywrit; 
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Her  mighty  charms,  her  furious  loving  fit ; 

His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

His  falsed  faith,  and  love  too  lightly  flit : 

The  wonder’d  Argo,  which  in  venturous  peace 
First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the  flower  of 
Greece.” 

‘ The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chess'  Caxton 
printed  two  editions  of  this  book,  which  lie  trans- 
lated himself  from  the  French.  The  first  was 
finished  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1474  ; and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  book  which  he 
printed  in  England.  Bagford  says,  “ C'axton’s 
first  book  in  the  Abbey  was  * The  Game  of  Chess 
a book  in  those  times  much  in  use  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  in  all  likelihood  first  desired  by  the 
abbot,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  and  masters.”  It 
was  a book  that  Caxton  clearly  intended  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  all  ranks  of 
people  ; for  in  his  second  edition  lie  says,  in  not 
very  complimentary  phrase,  “ The  noble  clerks 
have  written  and  compiled  many  notable  works  and 
histories,”  that  they  might  come  *■  to  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  such  as  be  ignorant,  of  which 
the  number  is  infinite.”  And  he  adds,  with  still 
plainer  speech,  that,  according  to  Solomon,  “ the 
number  of  fools  is  infinite.”  lie  says  that  amongst 
these  noble  clerks  there  was  an  excellent  doctor  of 
divinity  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  “ hath 
made  a book  of  the  chess  moralized,  which  at  such 
a time  as  I was  resident  in  Bruges  came  into  my 
hands.”  He  says,  moreover,  “ This  said  book  is 
full  of  wholesome  wisdom,  and  refjuisite  unto  every 
' estate  and  degree.”  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here 
to  enter  into  the  question  whether  chess  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  endeavour  to  trace 
how  it  came  into  Europe.  There  is  little  doubt 
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that  the  game  was  invented  by  the  Hindoos.  We 
know  from  Boccaccio,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  it  was  a common  amusement  at 
Florence ; and  that  there  was  a player  there 
who,  like  the  celebrated  Philidor,  could  beat  two 
antagonists  without  seeing  either  of  the  chess- 
boards. There  is  a notion  that  it  was  brought  into 
England  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  Edward  the  First. 
Lydgate  mentions  a game  of  chess  in  which  a 
queen  drove  the  king  into  a corner  of  the  board  ; 
and  in  this  description  he  uses  the  term  mate. 
Mrs.  Paston,  in  one  of  the  letters  collected  under 
the  name  of  her  family,  says,  “ The  Lady  Morley 
had  no  harpings  or  lutings  during  Christmas,  but 
playing  at  tables  and  chess.”  In  France  the  game 
was  known  very  early ; for  there  is  an  accredited 
anecdote  that  John,  king  of  France,  when  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  exclaimed,  “ Do 
you  not  know  that  at  chess  a king  is  never  taken?” 
Froissart  mentions  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  of 
France,  played  at  chess  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  would  seem  to  be  an  ingenious  device 
of  the  reverend  writer  of  the  book  of  chess  which 
Caxton  translated,  to  associate  with  very  correct 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  playing  the  game, 
such  moralizations  as  would  enable  him  therewith 
to  teach  the  people  “ to  understand  wisdom  and 
virtue.”  Caxton  readily  adopts  the  same  notion. 
He  dedicates  the  book  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence : 
“ Forasmuch  as  I have  understood  and  known  that 
you  are  inclined  unto  the  commonweal  of  the  king, 
our  said  sovereign  lord,  his  nobles,  lords,  and  com- 
mon people  of  his  noble  realm  of  England,  and 
that  ye  saw  gladly  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  in- 
formed in  good,  virtuous,  profitable,  and  honest 
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manners.”  This  book  contains  authorities,  sayings, 
and  stories,  u applied  unto  the  morality  of  the 
public  weal,  as  well  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  com- 
mon people,  after  the  game  and  play  of  chess  and 
Caxton  trusts  that  “ other  of  what  estate  or  degree 
he  or  they  stand  in  may  see  in  this  little  book  that 
they  govern  themselves  as  they  ought  to  do.”  This 
book  of  chess  contains  four  treatises.  The  first 
describes  the  invention  of  the  game  in  the  time  of 
a king  of  Babylon,  Emsmerodach,  a cruel  king, 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom  a philosopher 
showed  tfie  game  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
“ the  manners  and  condition  of  a king,  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  the  common  people  and  their  offices, 
and  how  they  should  be  touched  and  drawn,  and 
how  he  should  amend  himself  and  become  vir- 
tuous.” This  is  a bold  fable,  and  takes  us  farther 
back  than  Sir  William  Jones,  who  says  that  chess 
was  imported  from  the  west  of  India,  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  known  immemorially  in  Hindustan 
by  the  name  of  Chaturanga,  or  the  four  members 
of  an  army,  namely,  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and 
foot  soldiers.  The  second  treatise  in  Cax ton’s 
book  describes,  first,  the  office  of  a king : by  this 
name  the  principal  piece  was  always  known.  Se- 
condly, of  the  queen ; this  name  would  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  time  of  Caxton,  for  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate call  the  piece  Fers  or  Feers,  a noble,  a ge- 
neral,— hence  Peer.  Thirdly,  of  the  Alphyns : 
this  is  the  same  as  the  present  Bishop ; the  French 
called  this  personage  the  Foil,  and  Rabelais  calls 
him  the  Archer.  Fourthly,  the  knight,  who  was  al- 
ways called  by  this  name,  in  English  and  French 
chess.  The  rook,  the  fifth  dignified  piece,  is  from 
the  Eastern  name,  Rue  Caxton  goes  on  to  inform 
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us  that  the  third  treatise  is  of  the  offices  of  the 
common  people.  This  treatise  relates  to  the  pawns  ; 
and  a curious  thing  it  is  that  the  eight  pawns 
of  the  board  are  taken  by  him  each  to  represent 
large  classes  of  the  commonalty.  The  denomina- 
tions of  these  classes  somewhat  vary  in  the  two  edi- 
tions, but  their  general  arrangement  is  the  same. 
We  have,  in  the  first  class,  labourers  and  tillers  of 
the  earth  ; in  the  second,  smiths  and  other  workers 
in  iron  and  metal ; in  the  third,  notaries,  advocates, 
scriveners,  drapers,  and  makers  of  cloth ; in  the 
fourth,  merchants  and  changers ; in  the  fifth,  phy- 
sicians, leeches,  spicers,  and  apothecaries ; in  the 
sixth,  taverners,  hostelers,  and  victuallers ; in  the 
seventh,  guards  of  the  cities,  receivers  of  custom, 
and  tollers ; and  lastly,  messengers,  couriers,  ribalds, 
and  players  at  the  dice.  The  book  concludes  with 
a prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  King  Edward,  and 
“ that  his  noble  realm  of  England  may  prosper  and 
abound  in  virtues,  and  that  sin  may  be  eschewed, 
justice  kept,  the  realm  defended,  good  men  re- 
warded, malefactors  punished,  and  the  idle  people 
be  put  to  labour,” 

The  second  edition  of  ‘ The  Game  of  the  Chess,’ 
which  is  without  date  or  place,  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  language  which  contained 
wood-cuts.  The  following  is  given  as  a “ correct 
list  of  these  first-fruits  of  English  wood-engraving,” 
in  the  valuable  work  published  by  Mr.  Jackson  : 

“,1.  An  executioner  with  an  axe  cutting  to  pieces, 
on  a block,  the  limbs  of  a man.  On  the  head, 
which  is  lying  on  the  ground,  there  is  a crown. 
Birds  are  seen  seizing  and  flying  away  with  por- 
tions of  the  limbs.  There  are  buildings  in  the  dis- 
tance ; and  three  figures,  one  of  whom  is  a king 
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with  a crown  and  sceptre,  appear  looking-  on.  2. 
A figure  sitting  at  a table,  with  a chess-board 
before  him,  and  holding  one  of  the  chess-men  in  his 
hand.  3.  A king  and  another  person  playing  at 
chess.  4.  The  king  at  chess,  seated  on  a throne. 
5.  The  king  and  queen.  6.  The  alphyns,  now 
called  bishops,  in  the  game  of  chess,  “ in  the  man- 
ner of  judges  sittyng.”  7.  The  knight.  8.  The 
rook  or  castle,  a figure  on  horseback,  wearing  a 
hood  and  holding  a staff  in  his  hand.  From  No. 
9 to  No.  15  inclusive,  the  pawns  are  thus  repre- 
sented : — 9.  Labourers  and  workmen,  the  principal 
figure  representing  the  first  pawn,  w ith  a spade  in 
his  right  hand  anti  a cartwhip  in  his  left.  10.  The 
second  pawn  a smith,  his  buttriss  in  the  string  of 
his  apron,  and  a hammer  in  his  right  hand.  11. 
The  third  pawn,  represented  as  a clerk,  that  is,  a 
writer  or  transcriber,  in  the  same  sense  as  l’eter 
Schoeffer  and  Ulric  Lyel  are  styled  clerici,  w ith  his 
case  of  writing-materials  at  his  girdle,  a pair  of 
shears  in  one  hand  and  a large  knife  in  the  other. 
The  knife,  which  has  a large  curved  blade,  appears 
more  tit  for  a butcher’s  chopper  than  to  make  or 
mend  pens.  12.  The  fourth  pawn,  a man  with  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  having  a purse  at  his  girdle,  re- 
presenting “ marc  haunt  es  or  chaungers.”  13.  The 
fifth  pawn,  a figure  seated  on  a chair,  having  in  his 
right  hand  a book,  and  in  his  left  a sort  of  casket 
or  box  of  ointments,  representing  a physician, 
spicer,  or  apothecary.  14.  The  sixth  pawn,  an 
innkeeper  receiving  a guest.  15.  The  seventh 
pawn,  a figure  with  a yard-measure  in  his  right 
hand,  a bunch  of  keys  in  his  left,  and  an  open 
purse  at  his  girdle,  representing  “ customers  ana 
tolle  gaderers.”  16.  The  eighth  pawn,  a figurp 
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with  a sort  of  badge  on  his  breast,  near  to  his  right 
shoulder,  after  the  manner  of  a nobleman’s  re- 
tainer, and  holding  a pair  of  dice  in  his  left  hand, 
representing  dice-players,  messengers,  and  “ cur- 
rours,”  that  is,  “ couriers.”  In  old  authors  the 
numerous  idle  retainers  of  the  nobility  are  fre- 
quently represented  as  gamblers,  swash-bucklers, 
and  tavern-haunters.” 

We  give  a fac-simile  of  the  figure  of  the  knight 
in  Caxton’s  volume. 
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The  original  art  of  engraving  on  wood,  and  tlie 
production  of  block-books,  gradually  merged,  its 
we  have  seen,  into  the  art  of  printing  from  move- 
able  types.  From  that  time  wood-cuts  became  a 
secondary  part  of  books,  used,  indeed,  very  often 
by  the  early  printers,  but  by  no  means  forming  an 
indispensable  branch  of  typography.  Imitating 
the  manuscript  books,  the  first  printers  cliietly  em- 
ployed the  wood-engraver  upon  initial  letters;  and 
sometimes  the  pages  of  their  works  were  surrounded 
by  borders,  which  contained  white  lines  or  sprigs 
of  foliage  upon  a black  ground.  If  a figure,  or 
group  of  figures,  was  introduced,  little  more  than 
the  outline  was  first  attempted.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, endeavours  were  made  to  represent  gradations 
of  shadow  ; and  a few  light  hatchings,  or  white 
dots,  were  employed.  All  cross-hatchings,  such  as 
characterize  a line-engraving  upon  metal,  were 
carefully  avoided  by  the  early  wood-cutters,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  process.  Mr.  ( )ttley, 
in  his  ‘ History  of  Engraving,’  says  that  an  en- 
graver on  wood,  of  the  name  of  Wohlgemuth  (who 
flourished  at  Nuremburg  about  1480),  “ per- 
ceived that,  though  difficult,  this  wits  not  impos- 
sible and,  in  the  cuts  of  the  ; Nuremburg  Chro- 
nicle,’ a ‘‘  successful  attempt  was  first  made  to 
imitate  the  bold  hatchings  of  a pen-drawing.” 
Albert  Durer,  an  artist  of  extraordinary  talent, 
became  the  pupil  of  Wohlgemuth  ; and  by  him, 
and  many  others,  wood-engraving  was  carried  to 
a perfection  which  it  subsequently  lost  till  its 
revival  in  our  own  country.  For  more  than  a cen- 
tury and  a half  after  the  invention  of  printing  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  France,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, wood-cuts  w ere  profusely  employed  in  the 
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illustration  of  books.  Those  who  have  seen  copies 
of  the  original  editions  of  those  very  popular  Eng- 
lish works,  Holinshed’s  ‘Chronicles’  and  Fox's 
‘ Martyrs,’  will  perceive  how  attractive  and  really 
instructive  wood-cuts  were  considered  in  the  six- 
teenth and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Wood- 
cuts  are  indeed  essentially  applicable  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge ; and  the  early  printers 
were  as  much  engaged  in  that  great  task  as  we  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  anxious  to  carry  informa- 
tion into  the  dwellings  of  the  peasant  and  the 
artisan,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  think  upon  any  subject 
connected  with  art  and  literature.  The  early 
printers  had  to  seek  for  their  most  numerous  class 
of  customers  among  the  laity,  who,  according  to 
Richard  de  Bury,  were  considered  unworthy  of  the 
perusal  of  the  monastic  manuscripts.  These,  un- 
doubtedly, were  for  a long  time  surrounded  with 
every  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Many,  even  of  the  wealthier  classes,  were  unable 
to  read  their  own  language  ; few  understood  the 
learned  languages,  in  xvhich  the  larger  number  of 
books  were  printed  ; and  the  greater  part  required 
some  excitement  to  their  curiosity  before  they  se- 
riously applied  themselves  to  the  perusal  of  a book, 
even  if  they  possessed  the  ability.  The  liberal 
introduction  of  wood-cuts  furnished  a great  attrac- 
tion. After  the  first  expenses  of  the  drawing  and 
engraving  were  incurred,  there  was  no  separate 
cost  in  taking-  off  the  impressions  of  the  cuts  ; — 
they  were  executed  by  the  typographical  process, 
and  thus  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  books. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  original  readers  of 
books,  namely,  the  nobility  and  other  possessors  of 
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property  in  land,  and  a few  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
mercantile  class,  'desired  a species  of  embellish- 
ment more  costly  than  wood-cuts,  though  in  many 
cases  not  superior,  copper-plate  prints  began  to  be 
introduced  into  printed  works.  Impressions  of 
these  prints  were  obtained  by  a process  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  typographical  art  ; so  that  they 
constituted,  in  every  respect,  an  additional  ex- 
pense in  the  production  of  a book.  Sir  John  Har- 
rington’s translation  of  4 Orlando  F arioso’  was  the 
first  English  work  in  which  copper-plates  were 
used  ; this  was  printed  in  1690.  From  this  time 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
use  of  wood-cuts  gradually  decreased  in  England. 
The  rudest  illustrations,  as  rude  as  those  of  C'axton’s 
‘ Book  of  the  Chess,’  were  sometimes  found  in  Pri- 
mers and  Spelling-books  ; but  as  a high  branch  of 
art  wood-engraving  was  entirely  last  till  the  appear- 
ance of  Bewick,  a most  ingenious  artist,  who  prac- 
tised at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  There  never  was 
a period  in  the  history  of  typography  or  art  in  which 
wood -engraving  has  been  so  extensively  employed 
in  England  as  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Illus- 
trations on  wood  have  become  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  many  of  the  productions  of  the  English 
press  which  are  addressed  to  large  numbers  of  the 
people.  Wood-engraving  is  essentially  the  art  of 
design  which  is  naturally  associated  with  cheap  and 
rapid  printing ; and  at  the  same  time  it  is  capable 
of  such  excellence,  that  the  finest  works  which  are 
embellished  by  this  art  may  compete  in  their  pecu- 
liar line  with  the  smaller  productions  of  the  graver 
on  copper  or  steel. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MOKE  WORK. 


Lord  Rivers  presenting  his  Book  to  Eduard  IV. 


In  the  library  belonging  to  the  Archbishops  of' 
Canterbury,  at  Lambeth,  is  a beautiful  manuscript, 
on  vellum,  of  a French  work,  ‘ Les  Diets  Moraux 
des  Philosophes,’  which  contains  the  illumination 
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of  which  the  above  is  a copy.  The  following  lines 
are  written  under  the  illumination  : — 

“ This  boke  late  translate  here  in  sight 
By  Antony  erle  [Rivers]  that  vertueux  knight. 

Please  it  to  accepte  to  your  noble  grace. 

And  at  youre  convenient  leysoure  and  space 
It  to  see,  reede,  and  understood, 

A precious  jewell  for  alle  your  lond  : 

For  therein  is  taught,  how  and  in  what  wyse 
Men  vertues  shulde  use  and  vices  despise. 

The  subjects  theire  princes  ever  obeye. 

And  they  theim  in  right  defend  ay  : — 

Thus  do  every  mann  in  his  degre, 

Graunt  of  his  grace,  the  Trinite.” 

The  book  thus  stated  to  be  translated  was  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1477  ; and  it  is  held  that  the  man 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  earl  in  the  illumination 
is  the  printer  of  the  book.  There  is  an  interesting 
preface  to  his  translation  by  Lord  Rivers,  in  which 
lie  says  that  being  on  his  way  to  Spain,  in  1473, 
having  shipped  at  Southampton,  k*  lacking  sight  of 
all  lands,  the  wind  being  good  and  the  weather  fair, 
for  a recreation  and  a passing  of  time,  I had  de- 
light and  asked  to  read  some  good  history.”  And 
so  a worshipful  gentleman  brought  him  a book 
which  he  hail  never  seen  before,  *'  The  Dictes,  or 
Savings  of  Philosophers.’  Subsequently,  when  he 
had  leisure,  he  looked  upon  the  said  book,  and  con- 
cluded within  himself  to  translate  it  into  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  TV  e have  already  mentioned  the  con- 
fidential intercourse  which  subsisted  between  Lord 
Rivers  and  his  printer,  with  regard  to  the  revision 
of  this  work.  (See  page  111.)  The  passages  which 
we  there  quote  are  given  in  a sort  of  appendix,  in 
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which  Caxton  professes  to  have  himself  translated 
a chapter  upon  women,  which  Lord  Rivers  did  not 
think  fit  to  meddle  with,  and  which  he  prints  with 
a real  or  affected  apprehension.  The  printer's 
statement  is  altogether  such  a piece  of  sly  humour, 
that  we  willingly  transcribe  it,  trusting  that  our 
readers  will  see  the  drollery  through  the  quaint- 
ness : — 

“ 1 find  that  my  said  lord  hath  left  out  certain 
and  divers  conclusions  touching  women.  Whereof 
I marvelled  that  my  said  lord  hath  not  Avrit  on 
them,  nor  what  hath  moved  him  so  to  do,  not  what 
cause  he  had  at  that  time.  But  I suppose  that 
some  fair  lady  hath  desired  him  to  leave  it  out  of 
his  book  ; or  else  he  Avas  amorous  on  some  noble 
lady,  for  Avhose  love  he  Avould  not  set  it  in  his 
book  ; or  else  for  the  very  affection,  love,  and  good 
Avill  that  he  hath  unto  all  ladies  and  gentleAvomen, 
he  thought  that  Socrates  spared  the  sooth,  and 
Avrote  of  women  more  than  truth;  Avhicli  I cannot 
think  that  so  true  a man  and  so  noble  a philoso- 
pher as  Socrates  Avas,  should  Avrite  otherwise  than 
truth.  For  if  he  had  made  fault  in  writing  of 
Avomen,  he  ought  not  nor  should  not  be  believed  in 
his  other  Dictes  and  Sayings.  But  I perceive  that 
my  said  lord  knoAveth  verily  that  such  defaults  be  not 
had  nor  found  in  the  Avomen  born  and  dwelling  in 
these  parts  nor  regions  of  the  Avorld.  Socrates  Avas 
a Greek,  born  in  a far  country  from  hence,  which 
country  is  all  of  other  conditions  than  this  is,  and 
men  and  Avomen  of  other  nature  than  they  be  here 
in  this  country;  for  I wot  Avell  of  Avhatsoever  con- 
dition Avomen  be  in  Greece,  the  Avomen  of  this 
country  be  right  good.  Arise,  pleasant,  humble,  dis- 
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creet,  sober,  chaste,  obedient  to  their  husbands, 
true,  secret,  stedfast,  ever  busy,  and  never  idle, 
attemperate  in  speaking,  and  virtuous  in  all  their 
works  ; or  at  least  should  be  so.  For  which  causes 
so  evident,  my  said  lord,  as  I suppose,  thought  it 
was  not  of  necessity  to  set  in  his  book  the  sayings 
of  his  author  Socrates  touching  women.  But  for- 
asmuch as  I had  commandment  of  my  said  lord  to 
correct  and  amend  where  as  I should  find  fault, 
and  other  find  I none  save  that  he  hath  left  out 
these  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Women  of  Greece, 
therefore  in  accomplishing  his  commandment,  for- 
asmuch as  I am  not  in  certain  whether  it  was  in 
my  lord’s  copy  or  not,  or  else  peradventure  that 
the  wind  had  blown  over  the  leaf  at  the  time  of 
the  translation  of  his  book,  1 purpose  to  write 
these  same  sayings  of  that  Greek  Socrates,  which 
wrote  of  those  women  of  Greece,  and  nothing  of 
them  of  this  royaume,  whom  I suppose  he  never 
knew.” 

There  is  a book  translated  by  Caxton  from  the 
French,  and  printed  by  him  in  1484.  which  we 
may  incidentally  here  notice,  as  illustrating  the  fe- 
male manners  of  that  century.  It  is  called  ‘ The 
Knight  of  the  Tower and  really  would  seem  to 
justify  the  sarcasm  of  Caxton  where  he  says,  “ The 
women  of  this  country  be  right  good,  &c.,  or  at 
least  should  be  so.”  A writer  in  the  ‘ Retro- 
spective Review'  says,  “ The  preface  prefixed  to 
Caxton  s translation  implies  most  unequivocally 
that  this  work,  though  written  by  a Frenchman, 
was  applicable  to  the  contemporary  state  of  society 
in  England,  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  from  other  sources.  The  truth  is,  that 
English  and  E rencli  manners  in  the  upper  ranks 
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scarcely  differed  at  the  time,  by  any  perceptible 
features.”  It  appears  from  this  curious  perform- 
ance that  the  ladies,  although  well  accomplished  in 
needlework,  confectionary,  church  music,  and 
even  taught  something  of  the  rude  surgery  of  those 
days,  were  not  g-reat  proficients  in  reading,  and  the 
art,  of  writing  was  thought  to  be  better  let  alone  by 
them.  The  Knight  of  the  Tower  complains  of  the 
levity  of  the  ladies.  Their  extravagance  in  dress,  the 
husband’s  standing  complaint,  is  thus  put*  by  the 
Knight  of  the  Tower  : “ The  wives  say  to  their  hus- 
bands every  day,  ‘ Sir,  such  a wife  and  such  hath 
such  goodly  array  that  beseemeth  her  well,  and  I 
pray  you  I may  have  of  the  same.’  And  if  her 
husband  say,  4 Wife,  if  such  have  such  array,  such 
that  are  wiser  than  they  have  it  not,’  she  will  say. 
4 No  force  it  is  [that  is  of  no  consequence],  for 
they  cannot  wear  it,  and  if  I have  it,  ye  shall  see 
how  well  it  will  become  me,  for  I can  wear  it.’ 
And  thus  with  her  words  her  husband  must  needs 
ordain  her  that  which  she  desireth,  or  he  shall 
never  have  peace  with  her,  for  they  will  find  so 
many  reasons  that  they  will  not  be  warned  [put 
off].”  The  women  of  lower  estate  come  in  for  the 
same  censure,  the  complaint  being  that  they  fur 
their  draperies  and  fur  their  heels.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  practice  for  ladies  to  go  very  freely 
to  feasts  and  assemblies,  to  joustings  and  tourna- 
ments, without  what  we  now  call  the  protection  of 
a husband  or  a male  relation.  A contemporary 
writer  says,  they  lavished  their  wealth  and  cor- 
rupted their  virtue  by  these  freedoms.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  warnings  which  the  Knight  of  the. 
Tower  gives  his  daughters  of  the  discipline  they 
would  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  husbands  for 
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any  act  of  disobedience, — the  discipline  not  only  of 
hard  words,  but  of  harder  blows, — it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  sought  abroad  for  some  re- 
lief to  the  gloom  and  severity  of  their  home  lives. 
It  is  pleasant,  amidst  these  illustrations  of  barbarous 
and  profligate  manners,  to  find  a picture  of  that 
real  goodness  which  has  distinguished  the  female 
character  in  all  ages,  and  which,  especially  in  the 
times  of  feudal  oppression  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, mitigated  the  lot  of  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  great  possessors  of 
property.  The  good  Lady  Cecile  of  Iialleville  is 
thus  described  by  the  Knight  of  the  Tower  : “ Iler 
daily  ordinance  was,  that  she  rose  early  enough, 
and  had  ever  friars  and  two  or  three  chaplains, 
which  said  matins  before  her  within  the  oratory. 
And  after,  she  heard  a high  mass  and  two  low,  and 
said  her  service  full  devoutly.  And  after  this,  she 
went  and  arrayed  herself,  and  walked  in  her  garden 
or  else  about  her  place,  saying  her  other  devotions 
and  prayers.  And  as  time  was  she  went  to  dinner. 
And  after  dinner,  if  she  wist  and  knew  any  sick 
folk  or  women  in  their  child-bed,  she  went  to  see 
and  v isited  them,  and  made  to  be  brought  to  them 
her  best  meat.  And  there  as  she  might  not  go 
herself,  she  had  a servant  proper  therefore,  which 
mle  upon  a little  horse,  and  bare  with  him  great 
plenty  of  good  meat  and  drink,  for  to  give  to  the 
poor  and  sick  folk  there  as  they  were.  Also,  she 
was  of  such  custom,  that  if  she  knew  any  poor  gen- 
tlewoman that  should  be  wedded,  she  arrayed  her 
with  her  jewels.  Also  she  went  to  the  obsequies 
of  poor  gentlewomen,  and  gave  there  torches,  and 
such  other  luminary  as  it  needed  thereto.  And 
• after  she  had  heard  evensong  she  went  to  her 
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supper  if  she  fasted  not,  and  timely  she  went  to 
bed,  and  made  her  steward  to  come  to  her  to  wit 
[know]  what  meat  should  be  had  the  next  day. 
She  made  great  abstinence,  and  wore  the  hair  upon 
the  Wednesday  and  upon  the  Friday.”  This  is  a 
true  character  of  the  middle  ages  ; — goodness  based 
upon  sincere  piety,  but  that  degenerating  into 
penances  and  mortifications,  which  our  Reformed 
faith  teaches  us  to  believe  are  unnecessary  for 
spiritual  elevation. 

We  return,  after  this  long  digression,  to  Caxton’s 
early  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Rivers.  He  appears, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  books  which  re- 
main, to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  first  English 
printer’s  contemporaries  who  rendered  him  any 
literary  assistance.  He  contributed  three  works  to 
Caxton’s  press ; namely,  the  ‘ Dictes  and  Sayings 
of  the  Philosophers,’  ‘ The  Moral  Proverbs  of 
Christine  de  Pisa,’  and  the  book  named  ‘ Cordial.’ 
The  ‘ Moral  Proverbs’  are  a metrical  translation  of 
a little  French  poem.  C'axton  tries  his  own  hand 
at  versification,  as  a conclusion  of  the  work  : — 

“ Go  thou  little  quire,  and  recommend  me 
Unto  the  good  grace  of  my  special  lord 
Th’earl  Rivers,  for  I have  emprinted  thee 
At  his  commandment,  following  every  word 
His  copy,  as  his  secretary  can  record, 

At  Westminster,  of  Feuerer  [February]  the  xx  day, 
And  of  king  Edward  the  xvii  day  vraye.” 

The  book  named  ‘ Cordial  ’ is  clearly  described  in 
a prologue  by  Caxton.  It  was  delivered  to  him, 
he  says,  by  Lord  Rivers,  “ for  to  be  imprinted  and 
so  multiplied  to  go  abroad  among  the  people,  that 
thereby  more  surely  might  be  remembered  the 
four  last  things  undoubtedly  coming.”  Caxton,  in 
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an  elaborate  commendation  of  his  patron,  of  whose 
former  “ gTeat  tribulation  and  adversity”  he  speaks, 
says,  “ It  seemeth  that  he  conceiveth  well  the  mu- 
tability and  the  unstableness  of  this  present  life, 
and  that  he  desireth,  with  a great  zeal  and  spiritual 
love,  our  ghostly  help  and  perpetual  salvation.” 
Lord  Rivers  had  indeed  borne  tribulation  since  the 
time  when,  the  flower  of  Edward’s  court,  he  jousted 
with  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy  in  Smithfleld,  in 
1468.  Tn  the  following  year  his  father  and  brother 
Mere  murdered  by  a desperate  faction  at  North- 
ampton. When  Lord  Rivers,  conceiving  the  mu- 
tability and  unstableness  of  life,  wrote  the  book 
called  ‘ Cordial,’  he  was  only  six  and  thirty  years 
• of  age.  Three  years  after  Caxton  printed  the 
book,  the  translator  mils  himself  murdered  at 
Pomfret  by  the  Protector  Richard.  Shakspere  did 
not  do  injustice  to  the  noble  character  of  this  peer 
when  he  makes  him  exclaim,  when  he  was  led  to 
i the  block, 

“ Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  mo  toll  thee  this, — 

To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a subject  die, 

For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty.” 

Richard  III.,  Act  iii.,  Scene  2. 

There  is  left  to  us  a remarkable  fragment  which 
iindicates  to  us  something  higher  than  the  ability 
ami  literary  attainment  of  this  unfortunate  noble- 
iman.  It  has  been  preserved  by  John  Rouse,  a con- 
temporary historian,  M ho  lived  in  the  pleasant  soli- 
tude of  Cuy’s  Cliff,  near  Warw ick,  and  died  there 
lin  1491.  lie  says  (we  translate  from  his  Latin), 
‘ iC  In  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Pomfret  lie 
M'rote  a balet  in  English,  which  has  been  shou  n 
to  me,  having  these  words — Sum  what  musyng,” 
; and  then  Rouse  transcribes  the  ballad,  of  which 
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the  second  stanza  is  imperfect,  but  has  been  sup- 
plied from  another  ancient  copy.  Percy,  who  prints 
the  ballad  in  his  ‘ Reliques,’  says,  “ If  we  consider 
that  it  was  written  during  his  cruel  confinement  in 
Pomfret  Castle,  a short  time  before  his  execution 
in  1483,  it  gives  us  a fine  picture  of  the  composure 
and  steadiness  with  which  this  stout  earl  beheld  his 
approaching  fate.”  We  subjoin  the  ballad,  mo- 
dernizing the  orthography  : — 

Somewhat  musing,  and  more  mourning, 

In  remembering  the  unstedfastness. 

This  world  being  of  such  wheeling. 

Me  contraryiug  what  may  I guess. 

I fear  doubtless,  remediless 

Is  now  to  seize  my  woful  chance ; 

For  unkindness  withouten  less 
And  no  redress,  me  doth  avance, 

With  displeasance  to  my  grievance 
And  no  surance  of  remedy : 

Lo  in  this  trance,  now  in  substance 
Such  is  my  dance,  willing  to  die. 

Methinks  truly  bounden  am  I, 

And  that  greatly,  to  be  content,  ; 

Seeing  plainly  fortune  doth  wry 
All  contrary  from  mine  intent. 

My  life  was  lent  me  to  one  intent; 

It  is  nigh  spent.  Welcome,  fortune  ! 

But  I ne  went  thus  to  be  shent, 

But  she  it  meant — such  is  her  won”  [wont]. 

Turn  we  to  one  of  the  more  important  works  of 
Caxton,  in  which  he  sought  to  inform  his  country- 
men generally  with  a knowledge  of  history.  ‘ The 
Chronicles  of  England,'  printed  in  1480,  begins  at 
the  fabulous  period  before  the  Romans,  and  ends 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
The  early  legends  of  English  history,  which  even 
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Milton  did  not  disdain  to  touch  upon,  are  founded 
upon  the  * History  of  Nennius,’  which  was  composed 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  which  was  copied  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  of  the  early 
chroniclers.  Caxton  took  the  thing  as  he  found 
it,  and  continued  the  narrative  to  his  own  time. 
He  deals  prudently  with  contemporary  events. 
For  example,  he  thus  briefly  describes  the  battle 
of  Towton  : — “ And  on  Palm  Sunday  after,  he 
[Edward  IV.]  had  a great  battle  in  the  north 
country  at  a place  called  Towton,  not  far  from 
York,  where,  with  the  help  of  God,  he  got  the 
field  and  had  the  victory' : where  were  slain  of  his 
adversaries  xxv  thousand  men  and  more,  as  it  was 
said  by  men  that  were  there.”  Caxton  followed 
up  these  chronicles  in  the  same  year  with  another 
book,  called  ‘ The  Description  of  Dritain,'  in 
which  he  tells  of  the  extent  of  the  island,  its  mar- 
vels and  wonders,  its  highways,  rivers,  cities,  and 
towns,  provinces,  laws,  bishopries,  and  languages. 
He  describes  also  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Some  of 
his  marvels  and  wonders  are  a little  astounding ; 
but  others  are  as  precise  in  their  description,  and  as 
forcible  (brevity  being  an  essential  quality)  as  we 
could  well  desire.  Thus  of  Stonehenge:  At 

Stonehinge  beside  Salisbury  there  be  great  stones 
and  wondrous  huge ; and  be  reared  on  high  as  it 
were  gates  set  upon  other  gates ; nevertheless  it  is 
not  known  cleanly  nor  aperceived  how  and  where- 
fore they  be  so  areared  and  so  wonderful  hanged.” 
From  the  chronicles  of  his  own  country  Caxton 
sought  to  lead  his  readers  forward  to  a knowledge 
of  the  history  of  other  countries.  He  published  in 
1482  ‘ The  Polijchronicon , containing  the  bearings 
and  deeds  of  many  times.’  This  book  was  originally 
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composed  by  Iligden,  a Benedictine  monk  of  Chester ; 
and  was  translated  from  Latin  into  English  by  John 
ile  Trevisa,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.  Caxton,  in  his  title-page,  says, 
“ Imprinted  by  William  Caxton,  after  having  some- 
what changed  the  rude  and  old  English,  that  is  to 
wit  certain  words  which  in  these  days  be  neither 
used  nor  understanden.”  In  another  place  he  says, 
“ And  now  at  this  time  simply  imprinted  and  set 
in  form  by  me,  William  Caxton,  and  a little  embel- 
lished from  the  old  making.”  Caxton  was  here 
doing  what  every  person  who  desires  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  his  time,  by  extending  that  know- 
ledge beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  scholars  and 
antiquarians,  must  always  do.  He  popularised  an 
old  book  ; he  made  it  intelligible.  lie  did  not  do, 
— as  some  verbal  pedants  amongst  us  still  persist 
in  doing, — present  our  old  writers,  and  especially 
our  poets,  in  all  the  capriciousness  of  their  original 
orthography.  lie  was  the  first  great  diffuser  of* 
knowledge  amongst  us;  and  surely  we  think  he 
took  a judicious  course.  He  says  of  the  ‘ Poly- 
chronicon,’  “ The  book  is  general,  touching  shortly 
many  notable  matters.”  But  general  as  the  book 
was,  and  extensively  as  he  desired  to  circulate  it 
according  to  his  limited  means,  he  does  not  ap- 
proach his  task  without  a due  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  knowledge  he  was  seeking  to  impart. 
The  praise  of  history  in  his  proem  is  truly  eloquent : 
“ History  is  a perpetual  conservatrice  of  those 
things  that  have  been  before  this  present  time ; and 
also  a quotidian  witness  of  benefits,  of  malfaits 
[evil  deeds],  great  acts,  and  triumphal  victories  of 
all  manner  of  people.  And  also  if  the  terrible 
feigned  fables  of  poets  have  much  stirred  and  moved 
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men  to  right  and  conserving  of  justice,  how  much 
more  is  to  be  supposed  that  history,  assertrice  of 
virtue  and  a mother  of  all  philosophy,  moving  our 
manners  to  virtue,  reformeth  and  reconcileth  near 
hand  all  those  men,  which  through  the  infirmity  of 
our  mortal  nature  hath  led  the  most  part  of  their 
life  in  otiosity  [idleness],  and  mis-spended  their 
time,  passed  right  soon  out  of  remembrance : of 
which  life  anil  deatli  is  equal  oblivion.”  Again, 
“ Other  monuments  distributed  in  divers  changes 
i endure  but  for  a short  time  or  season;  but  the 
virtue  of  history  diffused  and  spread  by  the  uni- 
versal world  hath  time,  which  consumeth  all  other 
i things,  as  conservatrice  and  keeper  of  her  work.” 

‘ The  Image  or  Mirror  of  the  W orld  ' is  one  of 
i the  popular  books  which  Caxton  translated  from 
fthe  French.  It  treats  of  a vast  variety  of  subjects, 
after  the  imperfect  natural  philosophy  of  those  days. 
We  have  an  account  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  ; of 
mature,  how  she  worketh  ; and  how  the  earth  liold- 
teth  him  right  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  We 
have  also  much  geographical  information,  amongst 
\ which  the  wonders  of  hide  occupy  a considerable 
>spaee.  Meteorology  and  astronomy  take  up  another 
large  portion.  The  work  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  celestial  paradise.  This  book  seems  specially 
aaddressed  to  high  and  courtly  readers,  for  Caxton 
'says,  “ The  hearts  of  nobles,  in  eschewing  of  idle- 
ness at  such  time  as  they  have  none  other  virtuous 
occupations  on  hand,  ought  to  exercise  them  in 
Treading,  studying,  and  visiting  the  noble  feats  and 
deeds  of  the  sage  and  wise  men,  sometime  travel- 
ling in  profitable  virtues ; of  whom  it  happeneth 
oft  that  some  be  inclined  to  visit  the  books  treating 
of  sciences  particular  ; and  other  to  read  and  visit 
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books  speaking  of  feats  of  arms,  of  love,  or  of  other 
marvellous  histories;  and  among  all  other,  this 
present  book,  which  is  called  the  ‘ Image  or  Mirror 
of  the  World,’  ought  to  be  visited,  read,  and 
known,  by  cause  it  treateth  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  wonderful  division  thereof.”  But  the  translator 
tells  us,  “ I have  endeavoured  me  therein,  at  the 
request  and  desire,  cost  and  dispense  of  the  honour- 
able and  worshipful  man,  Hugh  Brice,  citizen  and 
alderman  of  London.”  AAre  may  therefore  believe 
that  Caxton  intended  this  book  for  a wider  circula- 
tion than  that  of  the  nobles  whom  lie  addresses ; 
especially  as  he  says,  “ I have  made  it  so  plain 
that  every  man  reasonable  may  understand  it,  if  he 
advisedly  and  attentively  read  it,  or  hear  it.”  The 
good  old  printer  rendered  the  book  intelligible  to 
all  classes,  under  the  condition  that  all  who  read  it 
should  give  their  attention.  He  expects  his  readers 
to  be  critical ; for  he  says,  “ If  there  be  fault,  in 
measuring  of  the  firmament,  sun,  moon,  or  of  the 
earth,  or  in  any  other  marvels  herein  contained,  I 
beseech  you  not  to  arette  [impute]  the  fault  in  me, 
but  in  him  that  made  my  copy.”  This  is  one  of 
the  books  into  which  Caxton  has  introduced  wood- 
cuts,  giving  twenty-seven  figures,  “ without  which 
it  may  not  lightly  [easily]  be  understood.”  These 
twenty-seven  figures  are  diagrams,  explanatory  of 
some  of  the  scientific  principles  laid  down  in  this 
book  ; but  there  are  eleven  other  cuts  illustrative 
of  other  subjects  treated  in  the  work.  These  cuts 
are  thus  described  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  Book  on  AVood- 
Enorravin!?:  — “ 1.  A schoolmaster  or  ‘doctor,’ 
gowned  and  seated  on  a high-backed  chair,  teach- 
ing four  youths,  who  are  on  their  knees.  2.  A 
person  seated  on  a low-backed  chair,  holding  in  his 
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hand  a kind  of  globe;  astronomical  instruments  on 
a table  before  him.  3.  Christ,  or  the  Godhead, 
holding  in  his  hand  a ball  and  cross.  4.  The 
creation  of  Eve,  who  appears  coming  out  of 
Adam’s  side.  The  next  cuts  are  figurative  of  the 
‘ seven  arts  liberal.’  5.  Grammar.  A teacher 
with  a large  birch-rod  seated  on  a chair,  his  four 
pupils  before  him  on  their  knees.  6.  Logic. 
Figure  bare-headed,  seated  on  a chair,  and  having 
before  him  a book  on  a kind  of  reading-stand, 
which  he  appears  expounding  to  his  pupils,  who  are 
kneeling.  7.  Rhetoric.  An  upright  figure  in  a 
gown,  to  whom  another,  kneeling,  presents  a paper, 
from  which  a seal  is  seen  depending.  8.  Arith- 
metic. A figure  seated  and  having  before  him 
a tablet  inscribed  with  numerical  characters. 
9.  Geometry.  A figure  standing,  with  a pair  of 
compasses  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  seems  to  be 
i drawing  diagrams  on  a table.  10.  Music.  A 
female  figure  with  a sheet  of  music  in  her  hand, 
singing,  and  a man  playing  on  the  English  Hute. 
11.  Astronomy.  Figure  with  a kind  of  quadrant 
i in  his  hand,  who  seems  to  be  taking  an  observation. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which 
i those  cuts  are  engraved  from  the  following  fac- 
simile of  No.  10,  Music.”* 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  of  Caxton’s  trans- 
ilation  must  unquestionably  have  been  the  ‘ History 
oj  Reynard,  the  Fox’  It  is  held  that  this  work 
'was  composed  in  the  twelfth  century  ; and  surely 
tthe  author  must  liave  been  a man  of  high  genius  to 
have  constructed  a fable  which  has  been  ever  since 

* Mr.  Jackson  has  kindly  lent  us  this  cut,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral others  which  we  have  introduced. 
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popular  in  all  countries,  ami  delight*  us  even  to 
this  hour.  (.  a\ton  has  uo  wood-cuts  to  his  edition, 
to  which  the  book  subsequently  owed  a portion  of 
its  attractions.  Our  goou  printer  appeals  to  think, 
it  necessary  to  apologize  tor  some  of  the  satire  of 
this  table:  " There  is  uo  good  man  blamed  herein ; 
it  is  spoken  generally  ; let  every  man  take  his  own 
[>iU't  as  it  belongeth  and  behoveth  ; and  ho  that 
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findeth  him  puilty  in  any  deal  or  part  thereof,  let 
him  better  and  amend  him ; and  he  that  is  verily 
good,  I pray  God  keep  him  therein ; and  if  any 
thing  be  said  or  written  herein  that  may  grieve  or 
displease  man,  blame  not  me,  but  the  fox  ; for  they 
be  his  words  and  not  mine.  Praying  all  them  that 
shall  see  this  little  treatise,  to  correct  and  amend 
where  they  shall  find  fault ; for  I have  not  added, 
nor  minished,  but  have  followed,  as  nigh  as  I can, 
my  copy,  which  was  in  Dutch.” 

4 The  Subtil  Histories  and  Fables  of  E sop'  trans- 
lated by  Caxton  from  the  French,  were  printed  by 
him  in  1474,  “ The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Bichard  the  Third.”  In  the  first  leaf  there  is  a 
supposed  portrait  of  Esop,  a large  rough  wood-cut, 
exhibiting  him  as  he  is  described,  with  a great 
head,  large  visage,  long  jaws,  sharp  eyes,  a short 
neck,  cwrA-backed,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a con- 
troversy whether  Richard  the  Third  was  a deformed 
man  or  not.  It  is  held  by  many  that  it  was  one  of 
the  scandals  put  forth  under  his  triumphant  succes- 
sor (which  scandal  Shakspere  has  for  ever  made 
current),  that  Richard  was 

41  Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 

Deform’d,  unfinish’d.” 

It  strikes  us  that  Caxton  would  scarcely  have 
ventured,  in  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  1 II.,  to 
exhibit  a print  of  a hump-backed  Esop  (for  any 
print  was  then  a rare  thing),  if  his  dread  sovereign 
had  been  remarkable  amongst  the  people  for  a 
similar  defect.  The  conclusion  of  these  fables  of 
Esop  has  a story  told  by  Caxton  as  from  himself, 
which  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  a plain  narra- 
tive style,  with  a good  deal  of  sly  humour  : — 
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Richard  III. 

“ Now  then  T will  finish  all  these  fables  with 
th  is  tale  that  followeth,  which  a worshipful  priest 
and  a parson  told  me  late  : he  said  that  there  were 
dwelling  at  Oxenford  two  priests,  both  Masters 
of  Arts — of  whom  that  one  was  quick  and  could 
put  himself  forth  ; and  that  other  was  a good 
simple  priest.  And  so  it  happened,  that  the  master 
that  was  pert  and  quick  was  anon  promoted  to  a bene- 
fice or  twain,  and  after  to  prebeiids,  and  for  to  be 
a dean  of  a great  prince’s  chapel,  supposing  and 
weening  that  his  fellow,  the  simple  priest,  should 
never  be  promoted,  but  be  always  an  annual,  or, 
at  the  most,  a parish  priest.  So  after  a long  time 
that  this  worshipful  man,  this  dean,  came  running 
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into  a good  parish  with  five  or  seven  horses,  like 
a prelate,  and  came  into  the  church  of  the  said 
parish,  and  found  there  this  good  simple  man, 
sometime  his  fellow,  which  came  and  welcomed 
him  lowly.  And  that  other  bade  him  * Good  mor- 
row, Master  John,’  and  took  him  slightly  by  the 
hand,  and  axed  him  where  he  dwelt — And  the 
good  man  said,  ‘ In  this  parish.’  ‘ How,’  said  he, 
‘ are  ye  here  a sole  priest,  or  a parish  priest  ?’ 
‘ Nay,  Sir,’  said  he,  * for  lack  of  a better,  though 
I be  not  able  nor  worthy,  1 am  parson  and  curate 
of  this  parish.’  And  then  that  other  vailed 
[lowered]  his  bonnet,  and  said,  ‘ Master  Parson,  I 
pray  you  to  be  not  displeased  ; 1 had  supposed  ye 
had  not  been  beneficed.  But  master,’  said  he,  ‘ I 
pray  you  what  is  this  benefice  worth  to  you  a 
year?’  ‘ Forsooth,’  said  the  good  simple  man,  ‘ 1 
wot  never ; for  1 make  never  accompts  thereof, 
how  well  I have  had  it  four  or  five  years.’  ‘ And 
know  ye  not,’  said  he,  ‘ what  it  is  worth  ? — it  should 
seem  a good  benefice.’  ‘ No.  forsooth,’  said  he, 
‘ but  1 wot  well  what  it  shall  be  worth  to  me.’ 
‘ AY  hy,’  said  he,  ‘ what  shall  it  be  wortli  ?’  ‘ For- 
sooth,’said  he,  ‘if  I do  my  true  dealing  in  the 
cure  of  my  parishes  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  do  my  part  belonging  to  my  cure,  I shall  have 
heaven  therefore.  And  if  their  souls  be  lost,  or 
any  of  them,  by  my  default,  1 shall  be  punished 
therefore.  And  hereof  I am  sure.’  And  with 
that  word  the  rich  dean  was  abashed  : and  thought 
he  should  be  the  better,  and  take  more  heed  to 
his  cures  and  benefices  than  he  had  done.  This 
was  a good  answer  of  a good  priest  and  an  honest. 
And  herewith  I finish  this  book,  translated  and 
imprinted  by  me,  William  G'axton.” 
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One  of  Caxton’s  most  splendid  books,  of  which 
lie  seems  to  have  printed  three  editions,  was  ‘ The 
Golden  Legend.'  This  is,  indeed,  an  important 
work,  printed  in  double  columns,  and  containing 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pages,  which  are 
largely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts.  It  was  not 
without  great  caution,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned (page  136),  that  Caxton  proceeded  with  this 
heavy  and  expensive  undertaking.  We  repeat, 
however,  this  portion  of  tiie  preface,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  our  honest  old  printer: — “And 
forasmuch  as  this  said  work  was  great  and  over- 
chargeable  to  me  to  accomplish,  I feared  me  in  the 
beginning  of  the  translation  to  have  continued,  by 
cause  of  the  long  time  of  the  translation,  and  also 
in  the  imprinting  of  the  same ; and  in  manner 
half  desperate  to  have  left  it,  after  that  I had 
begun  to  translate  it,  and  to  have  laid  it 
apart,  nor  had  it  be  at  the  instance  and  request 
of  the  puissant  and  virtuous  earl,  my  Lord 
William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  desired  me  to 
proceed  and  continue  the  said  work,  and  pro- 
mised me  to  take  a reasonable  quantity  of  them 
when  they  were  achieved  and  accomplished,  and 
sent  to  me  a worshipful  gentleman,  a servant  of 
his,  named  John  Sfanney,  which  solicited  me  in 
my  lord’s  name  that  1 should  in  no  wise  leave  it, 
but  accomplish  it  ; promising  that  my  said  lord 
should  during  my  life  give  and  grant  to  me  a 
yearly  fee ; that  is  to  wit,  a buck  in  summer,  and 
a doe  in  winter ; with  which  fee  I hold  me  well 
content.  Then,  at  contemplation  and  reverence  of 
my  said  lord,  I have  endeavoured  me  to  make  an 
end  and  finish  this  said  translation,  and  also  have 
imprinted  it  in  the  most  best  wise  that  I have, 
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could,  or  might,  and  present  this  said  book  to  his 
good  and  noble  lordship,  as  chief  causer  of  the 
achieving  of  it,  praying  him  to  take  it  in  gree  of 
me  William  Caxton,  his  poor  servant,  and  that  it 
like  him  to  remember  my  fee.” 

In  the  prologue  to  the  ‘ Golden  Legend'  Caxton 
recites  several  of  the  works  which  he  had  pre- 
viously “ translated  out  of  French  into  English  at 
the  request  of  certain  lords,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men.” Those  recited  are  the  ‘ Recueil  of  Troy,’ 
the ‘Book  of  the  Chess,’  ‘Jason,’  the  * Mirror  of 
the  World,’  Ovid’s  ‘ Metamorphoses,’  and  ‘ Godfrey 
of  Boulogne.’  It  is  remarkable  that  no  printed 
copy  exists  of  Ovid’s  ‘ Metamorphoses but  in  the 
library  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  there  is 
a manuscript  containing  five  books  of  the  ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ which  purport  to  be  translated  by 
Caxton.  It  was  evidently  a part  of  his  plan  for 
the  encouragement  of  liberal  education,  to  present 
a portion  of  the  people  with  translations  of  the 
classics  through  the  ready  means  that  were  open 
to  him  of  re-translation  from  the  French.  Many 
translators  in  later  times  have  availed  themselves 
of  such  aids,  without  the  honesty  to  indicate  the 
immediate  sources  of  their  versions.  Caxton 
printed  ‘ The  Book  of  Tally  of  Old  Aye'  and 
‘ Tullius  his  Book  oj  Friendship .’  He  seems  to 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a copy  of  an 
old  translation  of  ‘ Tullius  de  Senectute.’  The 
Book  * l)e  Amicitia’  was  translated  by  John,  Earl 
ot  Worcester,  the  celebrated  adherent  of  the  House 
of  Fork,  who  was  beheaded  in  1470.  Caxton,  we 
think  somewhat  unnecessarily,  limits  the  perusal 
of  the  treatise  on  Old  Age.  ’ “ This  book  is  not 
requisite  nor  eke  convenient  for  every  rude  and 
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simple  man,  which  understandeth  not  of  science 
nor  0001110",  and  for  such  as  have  not  heard  of  the 
noble  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Romans  ; but  for 
noble,  wise,  and  great  lords,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants, that  have  been  and  daily  be  occupied  in  mat- 
ter touching  the  public  weal : and  in  especial  unto 
them  that  been  passed  their  green  age,  and  eke  their 
middle  age,  called  virility,  and  been  approached  unto 
senectute,  called  old  and  ancient  age.  Wherein  they 
may  see  how  to  suffer  and  bear  the  same  patiently ; 
and  what  surety  and  virtue  been  in  the  same,  and 
have  also  cause  to  be  joyous  and  glad  that  they 
have  escaped  and  passed  the  manifold  perils  and 
doubteous  adventures  that  been  in  juvente  and 
youth,  as  in  this  said  book  here  following  ye  may 
more  plainly  see.” 

1 The  Book  of  Enei/dus compiled  from  Virgil,  is 
not  a translation  of  Virgil's  great  epic,  but  a sort  of 
historical  narrative  formed  upon  the  course  of  the 
poet’s  great  story.  The  most  remarkable  passage 
of  this  book  is  that  of  Caxton’s  preface,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  unsteadfastness  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  difficulty  that  he  found  between 
plain,  rude,  and  curious  terms.  (See  page  13.) 
In  this  translation  he  again  limits  his  work  to  a 
particular  class  of  persons  ; as  if  he  felt,  which  was 
probably  a prejudice  of  his  time,  that  the  inferior 
members  of  the  laity  ought  not  to  touch  anything 
that  pertained  to  scholastic  learning.  He  says, 
“ Forasmuch  as  this  present  book  is  not  for  a rude 
uplandish  man  to  labour  therein,  nor  read  it,  but 
only  for  a clerk  and  a noble  gentleman  that  feeleth 
and  understandeth  in  faits  of  arms,  in  love,  and  in 
noble  chivalry : therefore  in  mean  between  both, 
I have  reduced  and  translated  this  said  book  into 
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our  English,  not  over  rude  nor  curious,  but  in  such 
terms  as  shall  be  understanden,  by  God’s  grace,  ac- 
cording to  my  copy.” 

‘ The  booh  called  Cathon  (Cato’s  Morals)  •was 
destined  by  Caxton  for  a wider  circulation  : — “ In 
my  judgment  it  is  the  best  book  for  to  be  taught  to 
young  children  in  schools,  and  also  to  people  of 
every  age  it  is  full  convenient  if  it  be  well  under- 
standen.” It  is  in  the  prologue  to  this  book  that 
Caxton  informs  us  (see  page  24)  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  London,  and  puts  up  his  prayer  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Caxton’s  edition  of  ‘ The  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy,’  bv  Boetius,  will  be  noticed  in  our  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WOltK  TO  THE  END. 

Du.  Dibdin,  in  his  ‘ Typographical  Antiquities,’ 
says  of  Caxton,  “ Exclusively  of  the  labours  at- 
tached to  the  working  of  his  press  as  a new  art,  our 
typographer  contrived,  though  well  stricken  in 
years,  to  translate  not  fewer  than  five  thousand 
closely  printed  folio  pages.  As  a translator,  there- 
fore, he  ranks  among  the  most  laborious,  and,  I 
would  hope,  not  the  least  successful,  of  his  tribe. 
The  foregoing  conclusion  is  the  result  of  a careful 
enumeration  of  all  the  books  translated  as  well  as 
printed  by  him  ; which  [the  translated  books],  if 
published  in  the  modern  fashion,  would  extend  to 
nearly  twenty-five  octavo  volumes!”  The  exact 
nature  of  his  labours  seems,  as  might  well  be 
imagined,  to  have  been  often  determined  by  very 
accidental  circumstances.  One  noble  lord  requests 
him  to  produce  this  book,  and  one  worshipful  gen- 
tleman urges  him  to  translate  that,  lie  says  him- 
self of  his  Virgil,  “ After  divers  works  made,  trans- 
lated, and  achieved,  having  no  work  in  hand,  I 
sitting  in  my  study  whereas  lay  many  divers 
pamphlets  and  books,  happened  that  to  my  hand 
came  a little  book  in  French,  which  late  was  trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  by  some  noble  clerk  of  France, 
which  book  is  named  Eneydos,  made  in  Latin  by 
that  noble  poet  and  great  clerk  Virgil.”  Some 
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books,  indeed,  lie  would  be  determined  to  print  by 
their  existing  popularity.  Such  were  his  two 
editions  of  Chaucer’s  ‘ Canterbury  Tales,'  which 
we  may  be  sure,  from  his  sound  criticism,  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  promulgating  to  a much  wider 
circle  than  had  been  reached  by  the  transcribers. 
(See  page  38.)  Caxton  was  especially  the  devoted 
printer  of  Chaucer.  His  truly  honourable  con- 
duct in  venturing  upon  a new  edition  of  the 
‘ Canterbury  Tales,’  when  lie  found  his  first  was 
incorrect,  exhibits  an  example  in  the  first  printer 
and  the  first  publisher  which  the  printeis  and  pub- 
lishers of  all  subsequent  times  ought  to  reverence 
and  imitate.  The  early  printers,  English  and 
foreign,  were  indeed  a high  and  noble  race.  They 
did  not  set  themselves  up  to  be  the  patrons  of 
letters  ; they  did  not  dispense  their  dole  to  scholars 
grudgingly  and  thanklessly  ; they  worked  with 
them;  they  encountered  with  them  the  tisks  of 
profit  and  of  fame  ; they  were  scholars  themselves  ; 
they  felt  the  deep  responsibility  of  their  office; 
they  carried  on  the  highest  of  all  commerce  in  an 
elevated  temper  ; they  were  not  mere  hucksters 
and  chatterers.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  pride,  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  duty,  that  Caxton  raised  a table  of 
verses  to  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  his 
edition  of  Boetius,  which  he  gives  us  to  understand 
was  translated  by  Master  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  he 
says,  And  furthermore  I desire  and  require  you, 
that  of  your  charity  ye  would  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  said  worshipful  man  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  first 
translator  of  this  said  book  into  English,  and  em- 
bellisher in  making  the  said  language  ornate  and 
fair,  which  shall  endure  perpetually,  and  therefore 
he  ought  eternally  to  be  remembered  ; of  whom 
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the  body  and  corps  lieth  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  beside  London,  to  fore  the  chapel  of 
Saint  Benet,  by  whose  sepulture  is  written  on  a 
table,  hanging  on  a pillar,  his  epitaph  made  by  a 
poet-laureate,  whereof  the  copy  followeth.”  The 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Chaucer,  in  the  ‘ Biograph ia 
Britannica,’  says,  “ It  is  very  probable  lie  lay  be- 
neath a large  stone  of  grey  marble  in  the  pavement 
where  the  monument  to  Mr.  Dryden  now  stands, 
which  is  in  the  front  of  that  chapel  [St.  Benet’s], 
upon  the  erecting  of  which  [Drydcn’s  monument] 
this  stone  was  taken  up,  and  sawed  in  pieces  to 
made  good  the  pavement.  At  least  this  seems  best 
to  answer  the  description  of  the  place  given  by 
Caxton.”  There  appears,  according  to  the  ancient 
editors  of  Chaucer’s  works,  to  have  been  two  Latin 
lines  upon  his  tombstone  previous  to  the  epitaph 
set  up  upon  a pillar  by  Caxton.  That  epitaph  was 
written  by  Stephanas  Suriganius,  poet-laureate  of 
Milan.  The  monument  of  Chaucer,  which  still 
remains  in  the  Abbey,  around  which  the  ashes  of 
Spenser,  and  Beaumont,  and  Drayton,  and  Jonson, 
and  Cowley,  and  Dryden  have  clustered,  was  erected 
by  an  Oxford  student  in  1555.  There  might  have 
been  worse  things  preserved,  and  yet  to  be  looked 
upon  in  that  Abbey,  than  honest  old  Caxton’s  epi- 
taph upon  him  whom  he  calls  “ the  worshipful 
father  and  first  founder  and  embellisher  of  ornate 
eloquence  in  our  English.” 

As  the  popularity  of  Chaucer  demanded  various 
impressions  of  his  works  from  Caxton’s  press,  so 
did  he  print  an  apparently  cheap  edition  of  Gower’s 
‘ Confessio  Amantis  ’ in  small  type.  Two  of  Lyd- 
gate’s works  were  also  printed  by  him.  The  more 
fugitive  poetry  which  issued  from  his  press  has  pro- 
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Poet's  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey. 

b:il)lv  all  perished.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  Old 
-hailaiLs  m the  British  Museum  is  a fragment  of  a 
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poem,  of  which  nothing  further  is  known,  telling 
the  story  of  some  heroine  that  lived  a life  of  un- 
varied solitude : 

“ From  her  childhood  I find  that  she  (led 
Office  of  woman,  and  to  wood  she  went, 

And  many  a wild  harte’s  blood  she  shed 
With  arrows  broad  that  she  to  them  sent.” 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  early  printing 
in  England  is  to  be  found  in  fragments  of  the  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Heal  in,  made  in  the  first  parliament  of 
Richard  III.,  and  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
parliaments  of  Henry  VII.,  some  leaves  of  which 
exist.  That  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  would 
soon  follow  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing 
was  a natural  consequence.  Early  in  the  next 
century  the  publication  of  Acts  of  Parliament  be- 
came an  important  branch  of  trade ; and  a King’s 
Printer  was  formally  appointed.  Up  to  our  own 
times  all  the  cheapening  processes  of  the  art  of 
printing  had  been  withheld,  at  least  in  their  results, 
from  that  branch  of  printing  which  was  to  instruct 
the  people  in  their  new  laws.  The  Statutes  were 
the  dearest  of  books,  and  kept  dear  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  preserve  one  relic  of  the  monopolies 
of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  abuse  has  been 
partially  remedied. 

We  have  purposely  reserved  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  account  of  the  productions  of  Caxton’s 
press,  some  notice  of  those  works,  to  the  undertak- 
ing of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  frequenters  of  the  court, — 
those  whose  talk  was  of  tournaments  and  battles, 
of  gallant  knights  and  noble  dames;  and  whose 
heads,  like  that  of  the  worthy  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  were  “ full  of  nothing  but  enchant- 
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ments,  quarrels,  battles,  challenges,  wounds,  com- 
plaints, amours,  torments.”  It  is  quite  marvellous 
to  look  upon  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Master 
Caxton  deals  with  these  matters  in  the  days  when 
he  had  achieved 

“ The  silver  livery  of  advised  age.” 

It  offers  us  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  energy 
and  youthfulness  of  his  character.  We  have 
already  quoted  his  address  to  the  knights  of  Eng- 
land, (see  page  91,)  given  in  his  * I3ook  of  the  Or~ 
dcr  of  Chivalry,'  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in 
1484.  After  this  address  he  proposes  a question 
which  shows  that  he  considers  he  has  fallen  upon 
degenerate  days.  “ IIow  many  knights  be  there 
now  in  England  that  have  the  use  and  the  exercise 
of  a knight?  that  is  to  wit,  that  he  knoweth  his 
horse,  and  his  horse  him ; that  is  to  say,  he  being 
ready  at  a point  to  have  all  thing  that  belongeth  to 
a knight,  an  horse  that  is  according  and  broken 
after  his  hand,  his  armour  and  harness  suit,  and  so 
forth,  et  cetera.  I suppose,  an  a due  search  should 
be  made,  there  should  be  many  founden  that  lack : 
the  more  pity  is!  I would  it  pleased  our  sovereign 
Lord,  that  twice  or  thrice  a year,  or  at  the  least 
once,  he  would  cry  jousts  of  peace,  to  the  end  that 
every  knight  should  have  horse  and  harness,  and 
also  the  use  and  craft  of  a knight,  and  also  to 
tourney  one  against  one,  or  two  against  two ; and 
the  best  to  have  a prize,  a diamond  or  jewel,  such 
as  should  please  the  prince.  This  should  cause 
gentlemen  to  resort  to  the  ancient  customs  of 
chivalry  to  great  fame  and  renown  : and  also  to  be 
alway  ready  to  serve  their  prince  when  he  shall 
call  them,  or  have  need.”  There  is  always  some 
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compensating  principle  arising  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent its  too  rapid  degeneracy  ; and  thus,  although 
the  tournament  has  long  ceased,  except  as  a farce, 
there  is  many  a noble  who  may  still  say,  “ That 
he  knoweth  his  horse,  and  his  horse  him,”  through 
the  attractions  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  Epsom. 
Hunting  and  horse-racing  have  done  much  to  keep 
up  our  pristine  civilization. 

In  ‘ The  Fait  of  Arms  and  Chivalry ,’  1489, 
Caxton  undertakes  a higher  strain.  He  translates 
this  book,  “ to  the  end  that  every  gentleman  born 
to  arms  and  all  manner  men  of  war,  captains,  sol- 
diers, victuallers,  and  all  other,  should  have  know- 
ledge how  they  ought  to  behave  them  in  the  faits 
of  war  and  of  battles.”  And  yet,  strange  to  relate, 
this  belligerent  book  was  written  by  a fair  lady, 
Christina  of  Pisa.  She  certainly  lias  good  authority 
for  her  work,  as  we  may  collect  from  her  own  pro- 
logue : “ O Minerva,  goddess  of  arms  and  of 
chivalry  ! which  by  virtue  of  high  entendment 
[destiny]  above  all  other  women,  foundest  and  in- 
stitutest,  among  the  other  noble  arts  and  sciences 
which  of  thee  took  their  beginning,  the  usage  to 
forge  of  iron  and  steel  armours  and  harness,  pro- 
pice and  convenable  to  cover  and  targe  [shield] 
the  body  of  man  against  the  strokes  of  darts, 
noyous  [noxious]  shot  and  spears  in  battle ; feats 
of  arms,  helms,  shields,  targes,  and  other  harness 
defensible ; from  the  first  coining,  institutest  and 
gavest  manner  and  order  to  arrange  battles,  and  to 
assail  and  fight  in  manner — adored  lady  anti  high 
goddess ! be  not  displeased  that  I,  simple  and  little 
woman,  like  as  nothing  unto  the  greatness  of  thy 
renown  in  cunning  [skill],  dare  presently  emprise 
[undertake]  to  speak  of  so  magnific  an  office  as  is 
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i the  office  of  arms;  of  which  first,  in  the  said  re- 
inowned  country  of  Greece,  thou  gavest  the  usage.” 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Caxton’s  heroic 
i exhortation  to  a new  Crusade,  in  his  translation  of 
•*  Godfrey  of  Boulogne’  (see  page  145),  and  we 
i therefore  pass  on  without  further  notice  of  that 
ichivalric  work.  His  ‘ Histories  of  King  Arthur ,’ 

] printed  in  1485,  lands  us  at  once  into  all  the  le- 
Igendary  hero-worship  of  the  middle  ages.  Caxton, 
iin  his  preface  to  this  translation  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory,  gives  us  a pretty  full  account  of  the  Nine 
Worthies,  “ the  best  that  ever  were;”  and  then  he 
! goes  on  to  expound  his  reasons  for  once  doubting 
whether  the  Histories  of  Arthur  were  anything  but 
fables,  and  how  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  a real 
iman.  But  surely  in  these  chivalrous  books  Caxton 
I had  an  honest  purpose.  He  exhorts  noble  lords  and 
I ladies,  with  all  other  estates,  to  read  this  said  book, 

' “ wherein  they  shall  well  find  many  joyous  and  plea- 
sant histories,  and  noble  and  renowned  acts  of  huma- 
mitv,  gentleness,  and  chivalries;  for  herein  may  be 
seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity,  friendliness, 
i hardiness,  love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate, 
virtue,  and  sin.  Do  after  the  good,  and  leave  the 
i evil,  and  it  shall  bring  you  to  good  fame  and  re- 
nown.” 

‘ The  Life  of  Charles  the  Great  ’ succeeded  the 
‘ Histories  of  King  Arthur  ;’  for,  according  to 
1 Caxton,  Charlemagne  was  the  second  of  the  three 
worthy.  It  is  in  the  preface  to  this  book  that 
1 Caxton  says  that  his  father  and  mother  in  his 
youth  sent  him  to  school,  by  which,  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  God,  he  gets  his  living.  We  need  scarcely 
notice  this  book  further  ; and  we  may  conclude 
this  imperfect  description  of  Caxton’s  labours  in 
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the  literature  of  romance  and  chivalry,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  in  which  lie  lived,  with  the 
following  extract  from  the  ‘ History  of  King 
fflanchurdine  and  Queen  Eglantine  his  wife ,’ 
which  he  translated  from  the  French,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  mother  of  King 
Henry  VII.  The  passage  shows  us  that  the  old 
printers  were  dealers  in  foreign  books  as  well  as  in 
their  own  productions:  “ Which  book  1 had  long 
to  fore  sold  to  my  said  lady,  and  knew  well  that 
the  story  of  it  was  honest  and  joyful  to  all  virtuous 
young  noble  gentlemen  and  women,  for  to  read 
therein,  as  for  their  pastime.  For  under  correc- 
tion, in  my  judgement,  histories  of  noble  feats  and 
valiant  acts  of  arms  and  war,  which  have  been 
achieved  in  old  time  of  many  noble  princes,  lords, 
and  knights,  are  as  well  for  to  see  and  know  their 
valiantness  for  to  stand  in  the  special  grace  and 
love  of  their  ladies,  and  in  like  wise  for  gentle 
young  ladies  and  demoiselles  for  to  learn  to  be 
•stedlust  and  constant  in  their  part  to  them,  that 
they  once  have  promised  and  agreed  to  such  as 
have  put  their  lives  oft  in  jeopardy  for  to  please 
them  to  stand  in  grace,  as  it  is  to  occupy  the  ken 
and  study  overmuch  in  books  of  contemplation.” 
This  is  a defence  of  novel  reading  which  we  could 
scarcely  have  expected  at  so  early  a period  ol  our 
literature. 

In  1490  Caxton  was  approaching,  according  to 
all  his  biographers,  to  the  great  age  ol'  fourscore. 
About  this  period  he  appears  to  have  consigned 
some  relation  to  the  grave,  perhaps  his  wife.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  from  May 
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17,  1490,  to  June  3,  1492,  there  is  the  following 
entry  : — 

“ Item  ; atte  bureynge  of  Mawde  C'ax- 

ton  for  torches  and  tapers  . . iiij'  ijJ” 

On  the  15th  June,  1490,  Caxton  finished  trans- 
lating out  of  French  into  English,  ‘ The  Art  and 
Craft  to  know  well  to  die."  The  commence- 
ment of  the  book  is  an  abrupt  one : “ When 
it  is  so,  that,  w hat  a man  maketh  or  doeth  it  is 
made  to  come  to  some  end,  and  if  t lie  thing  be 
good  and  well  made  it  must  needs  come  to  good 
end  : then  by  better  and  greater  reason  every  man 
ought  to  intend  in  such  wise  to  live  in  this  world, 
in  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,  t hat  lie 
may  come  to  a good  end.  And  then  out  of  this 
world,  full  of  wretchedness  and  tribulations,  he 
may  go  to  heaven  unto  God  and  his  saints  unto  joy 
perdurable.” 

That  the  end  of  Caxton  was  a good  end  we  have 
little  doubt.  We  have  a testimony,  which  we 
shall  presently  see,  that  he  worked  to  the  end.  lie 
worked  upon  a book  of  pious  instruction  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  lie  was  not  slumbering  when  his 
call  came.  He  was  still  labouring:  at  the  work  for 
which  he  was  born. 

There  is  the  following  entry  in  the  church- 
wardens’ accounts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  period  we  have  above  men- 
tioned : 

“ Item  ; atte  bureyng  of  William 

Caxton  for  iiij  torches  . . . vj'  viiid 

Item  ; for  the  belle  at  same  bu- 
reyng   vj'1  ” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CHAPEL. 


Wynkyn  de  Worde. 


It  was  evensong  time  when,  after  a day  of  listless- 
ness, the  printers  in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster 
prepared  to  close  the  doors  of  their  workshop.  This 
was  a tolerably  spacious  room,  with  a carved  oaken 
roof.  The  setting  sun  shone  brightly  into  the 
chamber,  and  lighted  up  such  furniture  as  no  other 
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rroom  in  London  could  then  exhibit.  Between  the 
columns  which  supported  the  roof  stood  two  presses 
— ponderous  machines.  A form  of  types  lay  unread 
upon  the  table  of  one  of  these  presses ; the  other 
vwas  empty.  There  were  cases  ranged  between  the 
■ opposite  columns;  but  there  was  no  copy  sus- 
pended reaily  for  the  compositors  to  proceed  with 
iin  the  morning.  No  heap  of  wet  paper  was  piled 
i upon  the  floor.  The  balls,  removed  from  the 
(presses,  were  rotting  in  a corner.  The  ink-blocks 
mere  dusty,  and  a thin  film  had  formed  over  the 
oily  pigment,  lie  who  hail  set  these  machines  in 
'imotion,  and  filled  the  whole  space  with  the  activity 
of  mind,  was  dead.  His  daily  work  was  ended. 

Three  grave-looking  men,  decently  clothed  in 
"black,  were  girding  on  their  swords.  Their  caps 
were  in  their  hands.  The  door  opened,  and  the 
ichief  of  the  workmen  came  in.  It  was  Wynkyn  de 
WVorde.  With  short  speech,  but  with  looks  of  deep 
^significance,  he  called  a chapel — the  printer’s  par- 
liament— a conclave  as  solemn  and  as  omnipotent 
■ms  the  Saxons’  Witenagemot.  Wynkyn  was  the 
fFather  of  the  Chapel. 

The  four  drew  their  high  stools  round  the  impos- 
i iny-stone — those  stools  on  which  they  had  sat 
tthrough  many  a day  of  quiet  labour,  steadily  work- 
ing to  the  distant  end  of  some  ponderous  folio, 
■without  hurry  or  anxiety.  Upon  the  stone  lay  two 
uncorrected  folio  pages — a portion  of  the  * Lives 
of  the  Fathers.’  The  proof  was  not  returned. 
Me  that  they  had  followed  a few  days  before  to  his 
grave  in  Saint  Margaret’s  church  had  lifted  it  once 
to  his  failing  eyes, — and  then  they  closed  in  night. 

“ Companions,”  said  Wynkyn — (surely  that  word 
companions ” tells  of  the  antiquity  of  printing,  and 
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of  the  old  love  and  fellowship  that  subsisted 
amongst  its  craft) — “companions,  the  good  work 
will  not  stop.” 

“ Wynkyn,”  said  Richard  Pynson,  “ who  is  to 
carry  on  the  work  ?” 

“ I am  ready,”  answered  Wynkyn. 

A faint  expression  of  joy  rose  to  the  lips  of  these 
honest  men,  but  it  was  damped  by  the  remembrance 
of  him  they  had  lost. 

“ lie  died,”  said  Wynkyn,  “as  he  lived.  The 
Lives  of  the  Holy  Fathers  is  finished,  as  far  as  the 
translator’s  labour.  There  is  the  rest  of  the  copy. 
Read  the  words  of  the  last  page,  which  I have 
written : 

“ Thus  endeth  the  most  virtuous  history  of  the 
devout  and  right-renowned  lives  of  holy  fathers 
living  in  desert,  worthy  of  remembrance  to  all  well- 
disposed  persons,  which  hath  been  translated  out  of 
French  into  English  by  William  Caxton,  of  West- 
minster, late  dead,  and  finished  at  the  last  day  of 
his  life.”* 

The  tears  were  in  all  their  eyes  ; and  “ God  rest 
his  soul,”  was  whispered  around. 

“Companion,”  said  William  Machlinia,  “is  not 
this  a hazardous  enterprise  ?” 

“ I have  encouragement,”  replied  Wynkyn  ; — 
“the  Lady  Margaret,  his  Highness’  mother,  gives 
me  aid.  So  droop  not,  fear  not.  We  will  carry 
on  the  work  briskly  in  our  good  master’s  house. — • 
So  fill  the  case.”f 

A shout  almost  mounted  to  the  roof. 

* These  are  the  works  with  which  this  book  closes. 

f “ Wynkyn  de  Wordc  this  hath  set  in  print, 

In  William  Caxton’s  house  : — so  fill  the  case.” 

Stanzas  to  ‘ Scula  Perfectionis,'  1494. 
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“But  why  should  we  fear?  You,  Maehlinia, 
'you,  Lettou,  and  you,  dear  Richard  Pynson,  if  you 
choose  not  to  ahiile  with  your  old  companion  here, 
(there  is  work  for  you  all  in  these  good  towns  of 
’Westminster,  London,  and  Southwark.  You  have 
i money;  you  know  where  to  buy  types.  Printing 
tmust  go  forward.” 

“ Always  full  of  heart,”  said  Pynson.  “ But 
'you  forget  the  statute  of  King  Richard  ; we  ean- 
inot  say  ‘ God  rest  his  soul,’  for  our  old  master 
‘scarcely  ever  forgave  him  putting  Lord  Rivers  to 
'death.  You  forget  the  statute.  We  ought  to 
1 1 know  it,  for  we  printed  it.  I can  turn  to  the  file 
i in  a moment.  It  is  the  Act  touching  the  merchants 
cof  Italy,  which  forbids  them  selling  their  wares  in 
tthis  realm.  Here  it  is:  ‘Provided  always  that 
tthis  Act,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  nowise  extend  or 
I be  prejudicial  of  any  let,  hurt,  or  impediment  to 
any  artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation 
or  country  he  be  or  shall  be  of,  for  bringing  into 
tthis  realm,  or  selling  by  retail  or  otherwise,  of  any 
manner  of  books  written  or  imprinted.’  Can  we 
‘stand  up  against  that,  if  we  have  more  presses  than 
tthe  old  press  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster?” 

“ Ay,  truly,  we  can,  good  friend,”  briskly  an- 
swered Wynkyn.  “ Have  we  any  books  in  our 
stores?  Could  we  ever  print  books  fast  enough? 
Are  there  not  readers  rising  up  on  all  sides?  Do 
we  depend  upon  the  court?  The  mercers  and  the 
drapers,  the  grocers  and  the  spicers  of  the  city, 
(■crowd  here  for  our  books.  The  rude  uplandish 
men  even  take  our  books ; they  that  our  good 
master  rather  vilipended.  The  tapsters  and  tavern- 
ers have  our  books.  The  whole  country-side 
cries  out  for  our  ballads  and  our  Robin  Hood 
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stories  ; and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  citizen’s  wife  is 
as  much  taken  with  our  King  Arthurs  and  King 
Blanchardines  as  the  most  noble  knight  that  Master 
Caxton  ever  desired  to  look  upon  in  his  green  days 
of  jousts  in  Burgundy.  So  fill  the  case.”* 

“ But  if  foreigners  bring  books  into  England,” 
said  cautious  William  Machlinia,  “ there  will  be 
more  books  than  readers.” 

“ Books  make  readers,”  rejoined  Wynkyn.  “ Do 
you  remember  how  timidly  even  our  bold  master 
went  on  before  he  was  safe  in  his  sell  ? Do  you 
forget  how  he  asked  this  lord  to  take  a copy,  and 
that  knight  to  give  him  something  in  fee  ; and  how 
he  bargained  for  his  summer  venison  and  his  winter 
venison,  as  an  encouragement  in  his  ventures  ? But 
he  found  a larger  market  than  lie  ever  counted 
upon,  and  so  shall  we  all.  Go  ye  forth,  my  brave 
fellows.  Stay  not  to  work  for  me,  if  you  can  work 
better  for  yourselves.  I fear  no  rivals.” 

“ Why,  Wynkyn,”  interposed  Pynson,  “ you  talk 
as  if  printing  were  as  necessary  as  air ; books  as 
food,  or  clothing,  or  fire.” 

“ And  so  they  will  be  some  day.  What  is  to 
stop  the  want  of  books  ? Will  one  man  have  the 
command  of  books,  and  another  desire  them  not  ? 
The  time  may  come  when  every  man  shall  require 
books.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Lettou,  who  had  an  eye  to 
printing  the  Statutes,  “ the  time  may  come  when 
every  man  shall  want  to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
instead  of  the  few  lawyers  who  buy  our  Acts  now.” 
“ Hardly  so,”  grunted  Wynkyn. 

* To  “ fill  the  case”  is  to  put  fresh  types  in  the  case,  ready 
to  arrange  in  new  pages.  The  bibliographers  scarcely  under- 
stood the  techuical  expression  of  honest  Wynkyn. 
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“ Or  perchance  you  think  that  when  our  so- 
vereign liege  meets  his  Peers  and  Commons  in  Par- 
liament, it  were  well  to  print  a book  some  month 
or  two  after,  to  tell  what  the  said  Parliament  said, 
as  well  as  ordained  ?” 

“ Nay,  nay,  you  run  me  hard,”  said  Wynkyn. 

“ And  if  within  a month,  why  not  within  a day  ? 
Why  shouldn’t  we  print  the  words  as  fast  as  they 
are  spoken  ? We  only  want  fairy  fingers  to  pick 
up  our  types,  and  presses  that  Doctor  Faustus  and 
Ids  devils  may  some  day  make,  to  tell  all  London 
to-morrow  morning  what  is  done  this  morning  in 
the  palace  at  Westminster.”  , 3 

"Prithee,  be  serious,”  ejaculated  Wynkyn. 
“Why  do  you  talk  such  gallymaufry  ? 'l  was 
speaking  of  possible  things;  and  1 really  think 
the  day  may  come  when  one  person  in  a thousand 
may  read  books  and  buy  books,  and  we  shall  have 
a trade  almost  as  good  as  that  of  armourers  and 
fietchers.” 

lhe  Bible  ! exclaimed  Pynson  ; “ O that  we 
might  print  the  Bible!  I know  of  a copy  of 
AV  ickliffe’s  Bible.  That  were  indeed  a book  to 
print !” 

“ 1 have  no  doubt,  Richard,”  replied  Wynkyn, 
“ t,iat  happy  time  may  come  when  a Bible  shall 
be  chained  in  every  church,  for  every  Christian 
man  to  look  upon.  1 ou  remember  when  our 
brother  llunte  showed  us  the  chained  books  in  the 
Library  at  Oxford.  So  a century  or  two  hence  a 
lhble  may  be  found  in  every  parish.  Twelve 
i thousand  parishes  in  England  ! We  should  want 
muie  paper  in  that  good  day,  Master  Richard.” 

" You  had  better  fancy'at  once,”  said  Lettou, 

“ that  every  housekeeper  will  want  a Bible  ! 
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Chained  Bible. 

Heaven  save  the  mark,  how  some  men’s  imagina- 
tions run  away  with  them  ! ” 

“ 1 cannot  see,”  interposed  Machlinia,  “ liow 
we  can  venture  upon  more  presses  in  London. 
Here  are  two.  They  have  been  worked  well,  since 
the  day  when  they  were  shipped  at  Cologne.  Here 
are  five  good  founts  of  type,  as  much  as  a thousand 
weight — Great  Primer , Double  Pica , Pica — a 
large  and  a small  face,  and  Long  Primer.  They 
have  well  worked  ; they  are  pretty  nigh  worn  out. 
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What  man  would  risk  such  an  adventure,  after  our 
good  old  master?  lie  was  a favourite  at  court 
and  in  cloister.  He  was  well  patronized.  "Who 
is  to  patronize  us?” 

“ I he  people,  I tell  you,”  exclaimed  Wynkyn. 
“ The  babe  in  the  cradle  wants  an  Absey-book  ; 
the  maid  at  her  distaff  wants  a ballad  ; the  priest 
wants  his  Pie ; the  young  lover  wants  a romance 
of  chivalry  to  read  to  his  mistress  ; the  lawyer 
wants  his  Statutes  ; the  scholar  wants  his  Virgil 
and  Cicero.  They  will  all  want  more  the  more 
they  are  supplied.  IIow  many  in  England  have 
a book  at  all,  think  you  ? Let  us  make  books 
cheaper  by  printing  more  of  them  at  once.  The 
churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret’s  asked  me  six  and 
eightpence  yesterday  for  the  volume  that  our  master 
left  the  parish  ;*  for  not  a copy  can  I get,  if  we 
should  want  to  print  again.  Six-and-eightpence  ! 
That  was  exactly  what  he  charged  his  customers 
for  the  volume.  Print  five  hundred  instead  of  two 
hundred,  and  we  could  sell  it  for  three  and  four- 
pence.” 

And  ruin  ourselves,”  said  Machlinia.  “ Master 
Wynkyn,  I shall  fear  to  work  for  you  if  you  go  on 
so  madly.  What  has  turned  your  head  ?” 

“ Hearken  ! said  Wynkyn.  “ The  day  our  good 
master  was  buried  I had  no  stomach  for  my  home. 
I could  not  eat.  1 could  scarcely  look  on  tiie  sun- 
shine. There  was  a chill  at  my  heart.  I took  the 
key  of  our  office,  for  you  all  were  absent,  and  I 
came  here  in  the  deep  twilight.  1 sat  down  in 
Master  Caxton’s  chair.  I sat  till  1 fancied  I saw 

* There  is  a record  in  the  parish  books  of  St.  Margaret’s 
of  the  churchwardens  selling  for  6s.  8 d.  one  of  the  books 
bequeathed  to  the  church  by  William  Caxton. 
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him  moving  about,  as  lie  was  wont  to  move,  in  his 
furred  gown,  explaining  this  copy  to  one  of  us,  and 
• shaking  his  head  at  that  proof  to  the  other.  I fell 
. asleep.  Then  l dreamed  a dream,  a wild  dream, 

I but  one  that  seems  to  have  given  me  hope  and 
i courage.  There  I sat,  in  the  old  desk  at  the  head 
'of  this  room,  straining  my  eyes  at  the  old  proofs. 
The  room  gradually  expanded.  The  four  frames 
went  on  multiplying,  till  they  became  innumerable. 
I saw  case  piled  upon  case ; and  form  side  by  side 
with  form.  All  was  bustle,  and  yet  quiet,  in  that 
i room.  Readers  passed  to  and  fro  ; there  was  a glare 
i of  many  lights;  all  seemed  employed  in  producing 
i one  folio,  an  enormous  folio.  In  an  instant  the  room 
I had  changed.  I heard  a noise  as  of  many  wheels.  I 
saw  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  ink  as  quickly  as  I 
]pick  up  this  type.  Sheet  upon  sheet,  hundreds  of 
•sheets,  thousands  of  sheets,  came  from  forth  the 
'wheels — flowing  in  unstained,  'like  corn  from  the 
hopper,  and  coming  out  printed,  like  flour  to  the 
•sack.  They  flew  abroad  as  if  carried  over  the 
earth  by  the  winds.  Again  the  scene  changed. 

I In  a cottage,  an  artificer’s  cottage,  though  it  had 
i many  things  in  it  which  belong  to  princes’  palaces, 

II  saw  a man  lay  down  his  basket  of  tools  and 
ttake  up  one  of  these  sheets.  lie  read  it;  he 

laughed,  he  looked  angry;  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  ; 
'and  then  he  read  aloud  to  his  wife  and  children. 
!I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  sheet.  It  was  wet; 
it  contained  as  many  types  as  our  ‘ Mirror  of 
the  "World.’  But  it  bore  the  date  of  1844.  1 

looked  around,  and  I saw  shelves  of  books  against 
that  cottage- wall — large  volumes  and  small  vo- 
lumes ; and  a boy  opened  one  of  the  large  volumes 
land  showed  me  numberless  block  cuts";  and  the 
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artificer  and  his  wife  and  his  children  gathered 
round  me,  all  looking  with  glee  towards  their  books, 
and  the  good  man  pointed  to  an  inscription  on  his 
book-shelves,  and  1 read  these  words, 

My  Library  a Dukedom. 

I woke  in  haste ; and,  whether  awake  or  dreaming 
I know  not,  my  master  stood  beside  me,  and  smi- 
lingly exclaimed,  ‘ This  is  my  fruit.’  1 have  en- 
couragement in  this  dream.” 

“ Friend  Wynkyn,”  said  Pynson,  “ these  are  dis- 
tempered visions.  The  press  may  go  forward  ; I 
think  it  will  go  forward.  But  I am  of  the  belief 
tliat  the  press  will  never  work  but  for  the  great 
and  the  learned,  to  any  purpose  of  profit  to  the 
printer.  How  can  we  ever  hope  to  send  our  wares 
abroad  ? We  may  hawk  our  ballads  and  our  merry 
jests  through  London  ; but  the  citizens  are  too  busy 
to  heed  them,  and  the  apprentices  and  serving-men 
too  poor  to  buy  them.  To  the  country  we  cannot 
send  them.  Good  lack,  imagine  the  poor  pedlar 
tramping  with  a pack  of  books  to  Bristol  or  Win- 
chester ! Before  he  could  reach  either  city  through 
our  wild  roads,  he  would  have  his  throat  cut  or  be 
starved.  Master  Wynkyn,  we  shall  always  have 
a narrow  market  till  the  king  mends  his  highways, 
and  that  will  never  be.” 

“ I am  rather  for  trying,  Master  Wynkyn,”  said 
Lettou,  “’some  good  cutting  jest  against  our  friends 
in  the  Abbey,  such  as  Dan  Chaucer  expounded 
touching  the  friars.  That  would  sell  in  these 
precincts.” 

“ Ilush  !”  exclaimed  Wynkyn : “ the  good  fathers 
are  our  friends  ; and  though  some  murmur  against 
them,  we  might  have  worse  masters.” 
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“ I wish  they  would  let  us  print  the  Bible 
though,”  ejaculated  Pynson. 

The  time  will  come,  and  that  right  soon,”  ex- 
claimed the  hopeful  Wynkyn. 

“ So  be  it,”  said  they  one  and  all. 

“ But  what  fair  sheet  of  paper  is  that  in  your 
hand,  good  Wynkyn?”  said  Pynson. 

“ Master  Bichard,  we  are  all  moving  onward. 
This  is  English-made  paper.  Is  it  not  better  than 
i the  brown  thick  paper  we  have  had  from  over  the 
sea?  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  this  accom- 
plishment of  John  Tate’s  longing  trials!  Ay, 
Master  Richard,  this  fair  sheet  was  made  in  the 
mew  mill  at  Hertford;  and  well  am  I minded  to 
tuse  it  in  our  Bart holonueus,  which  1 shall straightly 
{put  in  hand,  when  the  Formschneider  is  ready 
II  have  thought  anent  it ; I have  resolved  on  it ; 
and  1 have  indited  some  rude  verses  touching  the 
i matter,  simple  person  as  I am  : — 

• “ For  in  t)iis  world  to  reckon  every  thing 

Pleasure  to  man.  there  is  none  comparable 
As  is  to  read  and  understanding 

In  Itooks  of  wisdom — they  hen  so  delectable, 

Which  sound  to  virtue,  and  ben  profitable; 

And  all  that  love  such  virtue  ben  full  glad 
Books  to  renew,  and  cause  them  to  be  made. 

And  also  of  your  charity  call  to  remembrance 

The  soul  of  William  Caxton,  first  printer  of  this  book 
In  Latin  tongue  at  Cologne,  himself  to  advance, 

That  every  well  disposed  man  may  thereon  look: 

And  John  Tate  the  younger  joy  mote  [may]  he  brook, 
Which  hath  late  in  England  made  this  paper  thin. 

That  now  in  our  English  this  book  is  printed  in.” 

“ Fairly  rhymed,  Wynkyn,”  said  Lettou.  “ But 
'John  Tate  the  younger  is  a bold  fellow.  Of  a 
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surety  England  can  never  support  a Paper-mill  of 
its  own.” 

“ Come,  to  business,”  said  William  of  Mechlin. 

What  passed  further  at  the  first.  Chapel  after  the 
death  of  Caxton,  such  as  the  rate  of  wages  which 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  settled  with  his  companions, 
and  many  other  matters  of  a technical  nature,  is 
not  recorded  by  the  authorities  that  we  have  con- 
sulted in  the  compilation  of  this  little  book. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  PRESS  IX  ENGLAND. 

IThe  greatest  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  the  print- 
ing press  will,  slowly  but  surely,  accomplish  its  work 
■throughout  the  world,  is  derived  from  the  history  of  what 
it  has  accomplished.  Availing  ourselves  of  some  materials 
vwhich  we  have  formerly  published,  which  we  now  pre- 
sent with  large  additions  anil  careful  corrections,  we  will 
(•endeavour  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  press  in  our  own 
(country. 

We  may  probably  simplify  this  large  subject,  by  di- 
viding this  progress  into  rive  periods,  viz.  : — 

I.  From  the  introduetion  of  printing  by  Caxton  to 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  1603. 

II.  From  1603  to  the  Revolution,  1688. 

III.  From  1688  to  the  accession  of  George  III.,  1760. 

IV.  From  1760  to  1800. 

V.  From  1800  to  1843. 

I.  It  is  a remarkable  characteristic  of  the  first  century 
of  printing,  not  oidy  in  this  country,  but  wherever  a press 
'•was  erected,  that  the  highest  and  most  constant  efiorts  of 
the  new  art  were  addressed  to  the  diffusion  of  the  old 
•stores  of  knowledge,  rather  than  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
stores.  The  early  professors  of  the  art  on  the  continent, 
n Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  were  scholars  who  knew 
he  importance  of  securing  the  world’s  inheritance  of  the 
knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome  from  any  further  de- 
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struction,  such  as  the  scattered  manuscripts  of  the 
ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians  had  experienced, 
through  neglect  and  ignorance.  The  press  would  put 
them  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  new  waste.  Hut 
after  the  first,  half-century  of  printing,  when  these  manu- 
scripts had  been  copied  in  type,  and  the  public  libraries 
and  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  had  been  supplied, 
a fresh  want  arose  out  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  former 
want.  Men  of  letters,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  the  rich,  anxiously  demanded  copies  of  the  ancient 
classics,  and  their  demands  were  not  made  in  vain.  The 
Alduses,  and  Stephenses,  and  Plantins,  did  not  hold  it 
good  to  keep  books  dear  for  the  advancement  of  letters  ; 
they  anxiously  desired  to  make  them  cheap,  and  they 
produced,  therefore,  not  expensive  folios  only,  as  their 
predecessors  had  done,  but  neat  and  compactly  printed 
octavos  and  duodecimos,  for  the  general  market.  The 
instant  that  they  did  this,  the  foundations  of  literature 
were  widened  and  deepened.  They  probably  at  first 
overrated  the  demand  ; indeed,  we  know  they  did  so, 
and  they  suffered  in  consequence.  But  the  time  was  sure 
to  come  when  their  labours  would  be  rewarded ; and,  at 
any  rate,  they  were  at  once  placed  beyond  a servile  de- 
pendence upon  patrons.  When  they  had  their  customers 
in  every  great  city  and  university,  they  did  not  wait  for 
the  approving  nod  of  a pope  or  a cardinal  before  they 
began  to  print. 

A new  demand  very  soon  followed  upon  the  first 
demand  for  cheap  copies  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  this 
was  even  more  completely  the  demand  of  (he  people. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  proclaimed  the 
Bible  as  the  best  spiritual  guide  and  teacher,  and  the 
people  would  have  Bibles.  The  first  English  Bible  was 
bought  up  and  burnt ; those  who  bought  the  Billies  con- 
tributed capital  for  making  new  Bibles,  and  those  who 
burnt  the  Bibles  advertised  them.  The  first  printers  of 
the  Bible  were,  however,  cautious— they  did  not  see  the 
number  of  readers  upon  which  they  were  to  rely  lor  a 
sale.  In  1540  Grafton  printed  but  500  copies  of  his 
complete  edition  of  the  Scriptures;  and  yet,  so  great  was 
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the  rush  to  this  new  supply  of  the  most  important  know- 
I ledge,  that  we  have  existing  326  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  printed  between  1526  and 
1600. 

The  early  English  printers  did  not  attempt  what  the 
continental  ones  were  doing  for  the  ancient  classics. 
Down  to  1540  no  Greek  book  had  appeared  from  an 
English  press.  Oxford  had  only  printed  a part  of  Ci- 
cero's Epistles  ; Cambridge,  no  ancient  writer  w hatever  : 

• only  three  or  four  old  Roman  writers  had  been  reprinted, 
at  that  period,  throughout  England.  But  a great  deal 
was  done  for  public  instruction  by  the  course  which  our 
early  printers  took  ; for,  as  one  of  them  says,  “ Divers 
famous  clerks  and  learned  men  translated  anil  made  many 
noble  works  into  our  English  tongue,  whereby  there  was 
much  more  plenty  and  abundance  of  English  used  than 
there  was  in  times  past.”  The  English  nobility  were, 
probably,  far  more  than  the  first  half-century  of  English 
printing,  the  great  encouragers  of  our  press  : they  re- 

• quired  translations  and  abridgments  of  the  classics— ver- 
sions of  french  and  Italian  romances,  old  chronicles,  and 
helps  to  devout  exercises.  Caxton  and  his  successors 

; abundantly  supplied  these  w ants,  and  the  impulse  to  most 
of  their  exertions  was  given  by  the  growing  demand  for 
literary  amusement  on  the  part  of  the  great.  Caxton,  as 
we  have  seen,  shaking  of  his  ‘ lloke  of  Enevdos,’  says, 
u 1 his  present  book  is  not  for  a rude  uplandish  man  to 
labour  therein,  nor  read  it.”  But  a great  change  was 
working  in  Europe ; the  “ rude  uplandish  man,”  if  he 
gave  promise  of  talent,  was  sent  to  school.  The  priests 
strove  with  the  laity  for  the  education  of  the  | >eople  ; and 
not  only  in  Protestant,  hut  in  Catholic  countries,  were 
schools  and  universities  everywhere  founded.  Here, 
again, 'Was  a new  source  of  employment  for  the  press— A, 
B,  C.  s,  or  Absies,  Primers,  Catechisms,  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  were  multiplied  in  every  direction.  Books 
became,  also,  during  this  j>eriod,  the  tools  of  professional 
men.  1 here  were  not  many  works  of  medicine,  bat  a 
great  many  ot  law.  1 he  people,  too.  required  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinances  they  w ere  called  upon  to  obey ; 
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and  thus  the  Statutes,  mostly  written  in  French,  were 
translated  and  abridged  by  Rastell,  an  eminent  law- 
printer.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Caxton  the  press 
was  employed  to  promulgate  new  laws. 

After  all  this  rush  of  the  press  of  England  towards  the 
diffusion  of  existing  knowledge,  it  began  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  new  works,  but  in  very  different  directions. 
Much  of  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  our 
press  spread  around,  will  last  lor  ever : its  controversial 
divinity  has,  in  great  part,  perished.  Each,  however, 
was  a natural  supply,  arising  out  of  the  demand  of  the 
people,  as  much  as  the  chronicles,  and  romances,  and 
grammars  were  a natural  supply;  and  as  the  almanacs, 
and  mysteries,  and  ballads,  which  the  people  also  then 
had,  were  a natural  supply.  Taken  altogether,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  press  of  England,  during  the  first  period  of 
our  inquiry,  was  very  remarkable. 

The  First  Century  of  Printing  in  England,  being 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  life  of  Caxton,  de- 
mands a somewhat  minute,  though  necessarily  brief  notice 
in  this  place.  We  shall  abstract  from  Dr.  Dibdin’s 
4 Typographical  Antiquities’  the  names  of  the  printers  of 
this  period,  and  give  the  dates  of  the  years  during  which 
they  printed,  as  well  as  the  aggregate  number  of  their 
works.  The  dates  can  only  be  collected  from  those  books 
which  bear  dates  ; many  are  undated.  Their  works  can 
only  be  known  by  what  remain  ; hundreds  must  have 
perished. 

William  Caxton.  [1471 — 1491.]  To  our  first 
printer  are  assigned  64  works.  We  subjoin  a list  of  them, 
furnished  to  the  4 Penny  Cyclopaedia’  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  In  this  list 
are  included  the  French  edition  of  the  4 Recueil,’  and 
the  Oration  of  Russell,  which  we  have  considered 
doubtful. 

1.  4 Le  Recueil  des  Ilistoires  de  Troyes,  compose  par 
raoulle  le  feure,  chapellein  de  Monseigneur  le  due  Philippe 
de  Bourgoingue  en  l’an  de  grace  mil  cccclxiiii.’  fob 

2.  4 Propositio  clarissimi  Oratoris  Magistri  Johannis  Rus- 
sell, decretorurn  doctoris  ac  adtunc  Ambassiatoris  Edwardi 
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Regis  Anglie  et  Francie  ad  illustr.  Principem  Karolura 
ducem  Burgundie  super  susceptione  ordinis  garterij,’  &c.  4to. 

3.  ‘The  Kecuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  composed 
and  drawen  out  of  diverce  bookes  of  latyn  into  Frensshe  by 
Raoul  le  ffeure  in  the  yere  1464,  and  drawen  out  of  frensshe 
in  to  Englisshe  by  William  Caxton  at  the  commaundement 
of  Margarete  Duchess  of  Bourgoyne,  &c.,  whyche  sayd 
translacion  and  werke  was  begonne  in  Brugis  in  1468  and 
ended  in  the  holy  cyte  of  Colen  19  Sept.  1471/  fol. 

4.  4 The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  translated  out  of 
the  French,  fyuysshid  the  last  day  of  Marche,  1474,’  fol. 

5.  A second  edition  of  the  same,  fol.  (with  wood-cuts). 

6.  4 A Boke  of  the  hoole  lyf  of  Jason/  (1475,)  fol. 

7.  4 The  Dictes  and  notable  wyse  Snyenges  of  the  Phy- 
losopliers,  transl.  out  of  Frenshe  by  lord  Antoyne  Wydeville 
Erie  Kynyeres,  empr.  at  Westmestre,  1477/  fol. 

8.  ‘The  Morale  Prouerbes  of  Christvne  (of  Pisa)/  fol., 
1478. 

9.  ‘The  Book  named  Cordyale  ; or  Memorare  Xovissima/ 
which  treateth  of  ‘The  foure  last  Things/  begun  1478, 
finished  1480,  fol. 

10.  ‘The  Chronicles  of  Englond/  Westm.,  1480,  fol. 

11.  4 Description  of  Britayne/  1480,  fol. 

12.  ‘ The  Mirrour  of  the  World  or  thvmage  of  the  same,’ 
1481,  fol. 

13.  ‘The  Historye of lleynart  the  Foxe/  1481,  fol. 

14.  ‘The  Boke  of  Tullius  de  Senectute,  with  Tullius  de 
Amicitia,  and  the  Declamacyon,  which  labonreth  to  shew 
wherein  honour  sholde  reste,'  1481,  fol. 

15.  ‘Godefroy  of  Boloyne ; or,  the  laste  Siege  and  Con- 
queste  of  Jherusalem/  Westm.,  1481,  fol. 

16.  ‘The  Polycronycon,’  1482,  fol. 

17.  ‘The  Pylgremage  of  the  Sowle transl.  from  the 
French,  Westm.,  1483,  fol. 

18.  ‘ Liber  Festivalis,  or  Directions  for  keeping  Feasts  all 
the  Yere/  Westm.,  1483,  fol. 

19.  4 Quatuor  Sermones’  (without  date),  fol. 

20.  4 Conlessio  Amantis,  that  is  to  saye  in  Englisshe, 
4 The  Confessyon  of  the  Louer/  maad  and  compyled  by 
Johan  Gower,  squyer/  Westm.,  1483,  fol. 

21.  ‘The  Golueu  Legende/  Westm.,  1483,  fol. 

22.  Another  edition  of 4 The  Legende/  sm.  folio. 

23.  A third,  4 fin.  at  Westmestre/  20th  May,  1483,  fol. 
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24.  ‘ The  Booke  callid  Catliou’  (Magnus),  trausl.  fr.  the 
French,  1483,  fol. 

25.  ‘ Parvus  Chato’  (without  printer’s  name  or  date,  but 
in  Caxton’s  type),  folio. 

26.  ‘The  Knyght  of  the  Toure,’  transl.  from  the  French  ; 
Westin.  (1484),  fol. 

27.  ‘ The  Subtyl  Historyes  and  Fables  of  Esope,’  transl. 
from  the  French,  1484,  fol. 

28.  ‘ The  Book  of  the  Ordre  of  Chyvalry,  or  Knyghtliode/ 
transl.  from  the  French  (assigned  to  1484),  fol. 

29.  ‘The  Book  ryal ; or  the  Book  for  a Kyng,’  1484, fol. 

vlO.  ‘ A Book  of  the  noble  Historyes  of  Kynge  Arthur  and 

of  certen  of  his  Knyghtes,  which  book  was  reduced  in  to 
Englysshe  by  syr  Thomas  Malory  Knyght,’  1485,  fol. 

31.  ‘The  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Crete  Kyng  of  Fraunce  and 
Emperour  of  Rome,’  1485,  fol. 

32.  Another  edition  of  the  same,  1485,  fol. 

33.  ‘ Thystorye  of  the  noble  ryght  valyaunt  and  worthy 
Knyghte  Parys  and  of  the  fayr  Vyenne,  the  doulphyns 
doughter  of  Vyennoys,’  transl.  from  the  French,  1485,  fol. 

34.  ‘The  Book  of  Good  Maners,’  1486,  fol. 

35.  ‘ The  Doctrinal  of  Sapyence,’  transl.  from  the  French, 
1489,  fol. 

36.  ‘ The  Book  of  Fayttes  of  Armes  and  of  Chyvalrye,’  a 
translation  from  the  first  part  of  Vegetius  de  lie  Militari, 
1489,  fol. 

37.  ‘ The  Arte  and  Crafte  to  kuowe  well  to  dye,’ transl. 
from  the  French,  1490,  fol. 

38.  ‘ The  Boke  of  Eneydos,  compyled  by  Vyrgyle,’  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  1490,  fol. 

39.  ‘ The  Talis  of  Cauntyrburye’  (no  date),  fol. 

40.  Another  edition  (without  date  or  place),  fol. 

41.  ‘ Infancia  Salvatoris,’  4to. 

42.  ‘ The  Boke  of  Consolacion  of  Philosophic,  whiche 
that  Boecius  made  for  his  comforte  and  consolacion’  (no  date 
nor  place),  fol. 

43.  A collection  of  Chaucer’s  and  Lydgate's  minor  Poems, 
4to. 

44.  ‘ The  Book  of  Fame,  made  by  Gefi'erey  Chaucer,’  fol. 

45.  * Troylus  and  Creseyde,’  fol. 

46.  ‘ A Book  for  Travellers,’  fol. 

47.  ‘ The  Lyf  of  St.  Katherin  of  Senis,’  fol. 

48.  ‘Speculum  Vite  Cliristi ; or  the  myrroure  of  the 
blessyd  Lyf  of  Jhesu  Criste,’  fol. 
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40.  ‘ Directorium  Sacerdotum : sive  Ordinale  secundum 
'Usuin  Sarum,’  Westm.,  fol. 

50.  ‘ The  Worke  (or  Court)  of  Sapience,’  composed  by 
John  Lydgate,  fol. 

51.  ‘ A Hoke  of  divers  Ghostly  Maters,’  Westm.,  fol. 

52.  ‘The  Curial  made  by  Maystre  Alain  Charretier,’ 

. transl.  from  the  French,  fol. 

53.  ‘ The  Lyf  of  our  Lady,  made  by  Dan  John  Lydgate, 
rmonke  of  Burye,’  fol. 

54.  4 The  Lyf  of  Saynt  Wenefryde,  reduced  into  Eim- 
lisshe,’  fol. 

55.  4 A Lytel  Tretise,  intytuled  or  named  The  Lueidarve,’ 
;4to. 

50.  4 Reverendissimi  viri  dni.  Gulielmi  Lyndewodi,  LI.D. 
et  epi  Asaphensis  coustitutioues  provinciales  Ecclesia"  Angli- 
came,’  24mo. 

57.  ‘The  Ilistoryeof  Kynge  Blanchardyne  and  Queen 
EEglantyne  his  wyfe,’  fol. 

58.  4 The  Siege  of  the  noble  and  invyncyble  Cytee  of 
Rhodes,’  fol. 

**’?■  * apud  W estmonasterium  edita,  anno  priino 

Regis  Riciirdi  tercii,’  fol. 

(30.  1 Statutes’  made  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  .‘3rd  Parliaments 
of  Henry  VII.,  folio.  (The ’only  fragment  of  this  work 
known  consists  of  two  leaves.) 

(31.  ‘The  Accidence,’ (mentioned  in  one  of  the  sale  cata- 
logues of  the  library  of  T.  Martin  of  Palgrave.) 

(32.  4 The  Proufiy  table  Boke  of  munes  soule,  called  The 
i Chastysing  of  Goddes  Chyldern,’  fol. 

()3.  4 Hone,  &c.,  l2mo.,  a fragment  of  eieht  pages,  now  at 
Oxford,  in  the  library  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  by  the  late 
F.  Douce,  Esq. 

04.  A fragment  of  a Ballad,  preserved  in  a volume  of 
scraps  and  ballads  in  the  British  Museum. 

John  Lkttou  and  William  Machlinia.  These 
were  chiefly  law-printers,  who,  although  their  books  are 
undated,  were  probably  contemporaries  with  Caxton  in 
iis  later  years,  and  arc  thought  to  have  worked  for  him. 
13  works  are  assigned  to  them. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde.  [1493—1535.]  From  the 
iress  of  the  able  assistant  and  friend  of  Caxton  have  been 
etorded  the  large  number  ot  408  books,  an  amount  of 
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industry  which  would  appear  very  remarkable,  did  we 
not  consider  that  his  labours  extended  over  forty-two 
years,  so  that  upon  an  average  he  printed  10  books  in 
each  year.  We  subjoin  one  of  his  marks,  lie  always, 
in  these  marks,  associated  the  device  of  Caxton  with  his 
own  ; glorying,  as  lie  well  might,  in  succeeding  to  the 
business  ot  his  honoured  master,  and  continuing  for  so 
many  years  the  good  work  which  he  had  begun. 


Richard  Pynsox.  [1493 — 1531.]  lie  is  supposed, 
as  well  as  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  to  have  been  an  assistant 
of  Caxton,  calling  him,  in  his  preface  to  Chaucer,  “ my 
worshipful  master.”  lie  was  a native  of  Normandy. 
After  he  became  a printer  on  his  own  account,  he  carried 
on  a successful  business,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
first  “ King’s  Printer,”  for  which  office  he  received  a 
small  salary.  212  works  are  assigned  to  him.  We  sub- 
join his  mark  in  the  next  page. 

Jui.ian  Notary.  [1498 — 1520.]  Of  this  printer 
little  is  known  : 23  books  are  assigned  to  him. 

William  Fashes.  ‘ [1502 — 1508.]  A Norman.  Only 
8 works  are  ascribed  to  him.  Many  of  his  smaller  pro- 
ductions have  doubtless  perished. 

Henry  Pepwell.  [1505 — 1539.]  Only  16  works. 
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Peter  Treveris.  [1514—1531.]  26  works. 

James  Nicholson.  [1536-  1538.]  18  works 
John  Redman.  [1540—1542.]  3 works 
Christopher  Truthall.  .[1556.]  2 works.  This  is 
iimxKscd  to  have  been  a feigned  name. 

Thomas  Godfrat.  [1522—1532.]  20  works 
John  Shot.  [1521-1537.]  13  works. 

John  Rastkll  [1517-1533.]  Rastell  was  distin- 

Sn  !!r  , -Z  lean""ir:  the  fricn(1-  as  well  as  the 
inn  ter  of  bir  J homas  More.  31  works 

Rohert  Copland.  [1521-1540]  was  the  assistant 
f Wynkyn  de  \\  orde.  lie  was  a poet,  as  well  as  a 
! onntcr.  1 1 works.  We  subjoin  his  mark  in  the  next 


l-iage. 

W ill! am  Copland.  [1 548  — 1568  ] 
j 'Winter  of  romanecs  and  ballads.  63  works 
Robert  Wyer.  [1527-1542.]  71  works, 
nark,  in  the  next  pajje.) 

*K™*an  and  Elizabeth  Redman. 
o40.J  96  works. 

Richard  Bankes.  [1525—1542.]  19  works. 

Laurence  Andrews.  [1527.]  3 works. 


V great 
(See  his 
[1523 — 
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John  Reynes.  [1527 — 1544.]  5 works. 

Thomas  Berth elet  [1530 — 1554]  was  the  second 
! King’s  Printer,  and  the  first  who  was  so  created  by 
(patent.  lie  was  a learned,  industrious,  and  skilful 
I printer  and  publisher,  and  did  more  than  any  man  of  his 
;time  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  age,  by  undertaking 
' works  of  real  value.  218  works  are  ascribed  to  him. 


Richard  Fawkes.  [1509 — 1530.]  8 works. 

William  Rastell.  [1531 — 1534.]  16  works. 

John  Riddell.  [1538 — 1544.]  33  works. 

Thomas  Gibson.  [1535 — 1539.]  5 works. 

John  Gowghe  or  Gough.  [1536 — 1543.]  18  works. 

Richard  Grafton  [1537 — 1553]  was  an  author  of 
repute,  and  wrote  much  of  Hall’s  Chronicle,  which  he 
printed.  He  wrote  also  a Chronicle  under  his  own 
name  ; but  he  had  the  greater  honour  of  being  the  first 
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publisher  of  the  Bible  in  this  country.  ‘ The  Byblc,’ 
which  he  brought  out  in  1537,  in  conjunction  with  his 
partner  Whitchurch,  but  without  a printed  name,  was 
printed  at  Zurich.  The  letter  with  which  Grafton  ac- 
companied his  present  to  Lord  Cromwell  of  six  copies  of 
this  Bible,  contains  this  remarkable  passage  : “ Your 
lordship,  moving  our  Most  Gracious  Prince  to  the  allow- 
ance and  licensing  of  such  a work,  hath  wrought  such  an 
act  worthy  of  praise,  as  never  was  mentioned  in  any 
chronicle  in  this  realm.”  In  1540  Grafton  printed 
Cranmer’s  Bible,  the  first  printed  in  England.  To 
Grafton  arc  assigned  90  works. 

Note. — Having  thus  brought  up  our  list  of  the  successors  of  Caxton 
to  the  time  when  the  press  at  Westminster,  set  up  in  U74,  produced  tiie 
Bible  of  1537,  we  may  properly  treat  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  print- 
ing more  generally,  closing  our  list  w ith  a few  of  the  more  eminent 
printers  to  the  cud  of  the  first  century  of  the  English  press. 

Reynold  Wolfe  [1542 — 1573],  a skilful  anti- 
quary and  good  scholar,  was  the  first  who  had  a patent 
for  being  Printer  to  the  King  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. 60  works. 

John  Day  [1546 — 1580]  was  the  great  printer  of 
the  Reformation.  Upon  his  tomb-stone  in  the  parish 
church  of  Bradly-Parva,  Suffolk,  is  a long  inscription  in 
verse,  commencing  thus  : — 

“ Here  Ives  the  Dnye  that  darkness  could  not  blind  , 

When  Popish  fogges  had  overcaste  the  suntie. 

» • * » » 

lie  set  a Fox  to  wright  how  martyrs  runne 
Ily  death  to  life.” 

Ilis  mark  is  emblematic,  we  suppose,  of  the  day-spring 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  244  works  proceeded  from 
his  press.  (See  his  mark  in  the  next  page.) 

Richard  Tottel  [1553 — 1594],  the  great  law- 
printer  of  his  time.  78  works. 


From  the  time  of  Caxton’s  press  to  that  of  Thomas 
Ilacket,  with  w hose  name  Ur.  Dibdin’s  work  concludes, 
wc  have  the  enumeration  of  2926  books.  The  ‘ Typo- 
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.apliieal  Antiquities  ’ of  Ames  and  IIerl>ert  conies 
wwn  to  a later  period.  I hey  recorded  the  names  of 
tree  hundred  and  titty  printers  in  England  and  Seot- 
"id,  or  of  foreign  printers  engaged  in  producing  books 
England,  that  flourished  between  1474  and  1600. 
ne  same  authors  have  recorded  the  titles  (we  have 
'anted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  the  assertion) 
nearly  10,000  distinct  works  printed  amonirst  us 
Ting  the  same  period.  Many  of  these  works,  how- 
rar , were  only  single  sheets;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
ere  are  doubtless  many  not  here  registered.  Dividing 
■;  total  number  ot  books  printed  during  these  160 
.ars,  we  find  that  the  average  number  of  distinct  works 
induced  each  year  was  75. 

hen  Leo  X.  gave  a privilege,  in  1553,  to  the  second 
dus  for  printing  ‘ \ arro,’  the  Pope  required  that  the 
ok  should  be  sold  cheap.  Cheapness  in  books  is  a 
-utive  term  : it  must  depend  upon  the  probable  number 
purchasers.  It  1 \ arro  were  likely  to  be  extensively 
id,  Aldus  could  afibrd  to  sell  it  cheaply  : if  lie  counted 
iy  on  a small  impression,  it  must  of  necessity  have 
en  dear.  The  principle  that  chiefly  determines  price, 
the  commerce  ot  books,  is  the  number  of  the  pur- 
isers.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  long  after  the 
i ention  of  printing,  and  its  introduction  into  England, 
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books  were  dear.  In  the  4 Privy  Purse  Accounts  of 
Elizabeth  of  York,’  published  by  Sir  II.  Nicolas,  we 
find  that,  in  1505,  twenty  pence  were  paid  for  a 4 Primer’ 
and  a ‘ Psalter.’  In  1505  twenty  pence  would  have 
bought  half  a load  of  barley,  and  were  equal  to  six  days’ 
work  of  a labourer.  In  1516  1 Fitzhcrbert’s  Abridg- 
ment,’ a large  folio  law-book,  then  first  published,  was 
sold  for  forty  shillings.  At  that  time  forty  shillings 
would  have  bought  three  fat  oxen.  Books  gradually  be- 
came cheaper  sis  the  printers  ventured  to  rely  upon  a 
larger  number  of  purchasers.  The  exclusive  privileges 
that  were  given  to  individuals  for  printing  all  sorts  of 
books,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth, — although  they  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  which  characterized  that  age,  and 
were  often  granted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  books, — offer 
a proof  that  the  market  was  not  large  enough  to  enable 
the  producers  to  incur  the  risk  of  competition.  One 
with  another,  200  copies  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
printed  of  each  book  during  the  period  we  have  been 
noticing  ; we  think  that  proportion  would  have  been 
quite  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  limited  number  of 
readers, — to  many  of  whom  the  power  of  reading  was  a 
novelty  unsanctioned  by  the  practice  of  their  forefathers. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  consider  what  mighty  re- 
sults had  been  produced  in  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  from  moveable  types 
by  John  Guttenberg,  at  Mcntz.  During  that  period 
the  Holy  Scriptures  had  become  the  best  possession  of 
the  people,  and  the  Reformation  had  been  accomplished 
in  many  countries  ; the  great  productions  of  classical 
antiquity  had  been  made  accessible  to  the  humblest 
scholar — and  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  had  even  j>ar- 
tially  descended  to  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant.  The 
keys  of  learning  were  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
basso-relievos  on  the  pedestal  of  Guttenberg’s  statue  ex- 
hibit a part  of  the  process  by  which  this  change  was 
accomplished.  The  printer  is  examining  a matrix  for 
casting  types,  and  he  is  comparing  a printed  sheet  with 
a manuscript.  If  he  could  have  foreseen  the  entire  con- 
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• sequences  of  the  apparently  simple  mechanical  arrange- 
ments which  he  was  perfecting-,  it  is  just  jmssible  that 
GSuttenberg  might  have  become  dizzy  with  the  prospect, 
Land,  negligent  of  some  minute  point  upon  which  much 

• depended,  have  left  an  incomplete  discovery  to  another 
igeneration,  instead  of  the  perfect  art  which  printing  so 
v$oon  became.  It  is  to  him  and  his  ingenious  associates  that 
«we  must  ascribe  the  blessing  that  England,  so  soon  after 
ilhe  first  invention  of  printing,  had  her  Caxton,  and  thus 
iCaxton  raised  up  by  his  example  and  by  his  success,  at 
hiabourers  to  follow  in  the  same  field,  so  many  zealous 
aand  able  men,  who  for  the  most  part  conducted  their 
lousiness  of  printing  and  publishing  (and  the  trades  were 
ithen  united)  in  a high  and  liberal  spirit ; feeling  that 
i their  work  was  to  be  set  about  upon  no  mercenary  prin- 
tciple, — but  that,  in  working  for  profit,  as  they  were 
ibound  to  do,  they  were  also  working  for  the  best  advan- 
tage of  their  fellow-subjects,  high  and  low  . 

II.  The  second  period  of  the  English  press,  from  the 
(accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Revolution,  is,  perhaps,  all 
circumstances  considered,  the  least  favourable  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  of  any  period  in  our  whole  literary 
history.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Stuart  came  an  inun- 
dation of  pedantry,  which  surrounded  the  court  with 
v verbal  criticism  and  solemn  quibble; — the  people,  indeed, 
ihad  their  glorious  dramatists,  but  Bacon  was  looked 
u|x>n  as  an  impracticable  dreamer.  Controversy,  too, 

' began  to  be  rife  in  England  ; and  the  spirit  at  last  ex- 

Hiloded  in  such  a torrent  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  vio- 
cnce  in  the  reign  of  James's  successor,  as  left  the  many 
little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  their  understandings. 
The  press  was  absorbed  by  the  productions  of  this  furious 
spirit.  There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a collection  of 
: 2000  volumes  of  Tracts  issued  between  the  years  1640 
and  1660,  the  whole  number  of  which  several  publica- 
t tions  amounts  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  30,000.  This 
i most  curious  collection  was  made  by  a bookseller  of  the 
i name  of  Tomlinson,  in  the  times  when  the  tracts  were 
printed ; — was  bargained  lor,  but  not  bought,  by  Charles 
11. ; — mid  was  eventually  bought  bv  George  III.,  and 
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presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  The  number 
of  impressions  of  new  books  unconnected  with  contro- 
versial subjects,  printed  during  these  stormy  days,  must 
have  been  very  small. 

At  the  Restoration  our  national  literature,  with  a very 
few  grand  exceptions,  put  on  the  lowest  garb  in  which 
literature  can  be  arrayed  ; it  was  the  toy  of  the  king 
and  his  courtezans.  Charles  II.  and  his  followers 
brought  hither  the  spirit  of  the  literary  parasites  of 
Louis  XIV.,  with  whom  the  great  were  everything,  the 
people  nothing.  Small,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
consumption  of  books  amongst  those  who 

“ Hated  not  learning  worse  than  asp  or  toad,” — 

looking  upon  men  of  letters  as  the  old  monarchs  looked 
upon  their  jesters.  Under  such  a state  of  things, 
Milton  received  fifteen  pounds  for  the  copy  of  ‘ Paradise 
Lost and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  that  only 
twenty  printers  should  practise  their  art  in  the  kingdom. 
W e see  by  a petition  to  Parliament  in  1GG6,  that  there 
were  only  140  “ working  printers”  in  London.  They 
were  quite  enough  to  produce  the  gimcracks  of  literature 
for  the  court.*  Burton,  who  lived  near  those  days,  has 
drawn  a fearful  picture  of  the  abject  condition  of  men  of 
learning,  before  they  had  a public  to  rely  upon  : — “ Rhe- 
toric only  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes ; and 
many  of  them,  for  want  of  means,  are  driven  to  hard 
shifts.  From  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees  and 
wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  Muses  mules,  to 
satisfy  their  hunger-starved  paunches,  and  get  a meal’s 
meat.”  Nearly  all  that  is  glorious  and  enduring  in  our 
literature  has  been  built  upon  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Our  dramatists  were  essentially  the  ministers  ot  taste, 
ay,  and  of  knowledge,  to  the  people ; and  so  were  our 
fine  old  divines.  Who  have  perished  V — the  verbal 
pedants  (we  forget  even  their  names),  who  were  doing 

* “ T.n  letteratura  era  una  chingaglieria  per  la  corte.” — See  an  able 
dissertation,  by  Count  Pecchio,  on  the  application  of  the  general  laws 
of  production  to  literary  and  scientific  productions, — Lugano,  1832, 
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homage  to  the  first  Janies  as  the  Solomon  of  his  age,  or 
the  Beaumonts  and  Jonsons,  who  were  living  upon  the 
breath  of  the  mob’s  applause  at  the  Globe  Theatre  ? 
Who  are  banished  to  utter  oblivion  ? — the  Sedleys  and 
Rochcsters,  who  were  exciting  the  gross  passions  of  the 
second  Charles ; or  the  Taylors  and  Souths,  who  were 
pouring  forth  their  fervid  eloquence  and  their  poignant 
wit  upon  the  vulgar  many  ? 

At  the  fire  of  London,  in  1G66,  the  booksellers  dwell- 
ing about  St.  Paul’s  lost  an  immense  stock  of  books  in 
quires,  amounting,  according  to  Evelyn,  to  200,000/., 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  stow  in  the  vaults  of  the 
metropolitan  cathedral,  and  of  other  neighbouring 
churches.  At  that  time  the  people  were  beginning  to 
read  again,  and  to  think ; — and  as  new  capital  naturally 
rushed  in  to  replace  the  consumed  stock  of  books,  there 
was  considerable  activity  once  more  in  printing.  The 
laws  regulating  the  number  of  printers  soon  after  fell 
into  disuse,  as  they  had  long  fallen  into  contempt.  We 
have  before  us  a catalogue  (the  first  compiled  in  this 
country)  of  ‘ all  the  books  printed  in  England  since  the 
dreadful  fire,  1G66,  to  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  1680,’ 
which  catalogue  is  continued  to  1685,  year  by  year.  A 
great  many — we  may  fairly  say  one-half — of  these  books, 
are  single  sermons  and  tracts.  The  whole  number  of 
books  printed  during  the  fourteen  years  from  1GG6  to 
1G80,  we  ascertain,  by  counting,  was  3550,  of  which 
947  were  divinity,  420  law,  and  153  physic, — so  that 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  were  professional  books  ; 397 
were  school-books,  and  253  on  subjects  of  geography  and 
navigation,  including  maps.  Taking  the  average  of 
these  14  years,  the  total  number  of  works  produced 
yearly  was  253  ; but  deducting  the  reprints,  pamphlets, 
single  sermons,  and  maps,  we  may  i'airly  assume  that 
the  yearly  average  of  new  books  was  much  under 
100.  Of  the  number  of  copies  constituting  an  edition 
we  have  no  record  ; we  apprehend  it  must  have  been 
small,  for  the  price  of  a book,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
it,  was  considerable.  Roger  North,  speaking  of  those 
booksellers  of  his  day  who  had  the  knack  of  getting  up 
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volumes  on  temporary  matters,  says,  “ They  crack  their 
brains  to  find  out  selling  subjects,  and  keep  hirelings  in 
garrets,  on  hard  meat,  to  write  and  correct  by  the  grate: 
so  puff  up  an  octavo  to  a sufficient  thickness,  and  there 
is  six  shillings  current  for  an  hour  and  a half’s  reading.” 
In  a catalogue,  with  prices,  printed  tvventv-two  years 
after  the  one  we  have  just  noticed,  we  find  that  the  or- 
dinary cost  of  an  octavo  was  five  shillings. 

111.  We  have  arrived  at  the  third  stage  of  our  rapid 
sketch — from  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  George 
HI. 

This  period  will  be  ever  memorable  in  our  literary 
history  for  the  creation,  in  great  part,  of  periodical  lite- 
rature. Till  newspapers,  and  magazines,  and  reviews, 
and  cyclopaedias  were  established,  the  people,  even  the 
middle  classes,  could  not  fairly  be  said  to  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  keys  of  knowledge. 

The  publication  of  intelligence  began  during  the  wars 
of  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament.  Rut  the  ‘ Mercuries’ 
of  those  days  were  little  more  than  occasional  pamphlets. 
Burton  speaks  of  a “ Pamphlet  of  News.”  Before  the 
Revolution  there  were  several  London  papers,  regulated, 
however,  by  privileges  and  surveyors  of  the  press.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1709) 
London  had  one  daily  paper,  fifteen  three  times  a week, 
and  one  twice  a week : this  was  before  a stamp-duty  was 
imposed  on  papers.  After  the  stamp-duty  in  1724  there 
were  three  daily  papers,  six  weekly,  and  ten  three  times 
a week.  Provincial  newspapers  had  been  established  in 
several  places  at  this  period.  The  reign  of  Anne  also 
saw  a new  and  most  successful  species  of  literature — the 
issue  of  a periodical  paper,  which  should  contain  some- 
thing less  exciting  and  more  conducive  to  a healthy  state 
of  the  public  intellect  than  the  mere  rumours  of  foreign 
wars  or  domestic  scandals. 

The  creation  of  another  new  species  of  literature  in 
this  period  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strong  good  sense  of 
a printer,  who  saw  that,  even  with  their  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  the  middle  classes  were  ill-supplied  with 
miscellaneous  information.  Cave,  in  this  spirit,  pro- 
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jected  the  * Gentleman’s  Magazine.’  lie  offered  a share 
in  it  to  half  the  booksellers  in  London ; they  one  and 
all  rejected  the  project  as  absurd.  They  had  not  learnt, 
even  by  the  success  of  the  ‘ Essayists,’  to  rely  upon  a 
large  number  of  purchasers.  In  1731,  Cave,  at  his  own 
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risk,  produced  the  first  Magazine  printed  in  England — 
the  ‘ Gentleman’s.’  Its  success  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
following  year  the  booksellers,  who  could  not  understand 
Cave’s  project  till  they  knew  its  value  by  experiment, 
set  up  a rival  magazine,  ‘The  London.’  In  1749  the 
first  Review,  ‘ The  Monthly,’  was  started ; and  in  a few 
years  was  followed  by  ‘ The  Critical.’  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  trace  the  history  of  our  monthly  reviews  and 
magazines.  They  did  an  immense  deal  for  literature  and 
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the  literary  character.  They  took  the  patronage  of  men 
of  letters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  great  and  the  fashion- 
able, and  confided  it  to  the  people.  They  might  not 
create  poets  and  philosophers,  but  they  prevented  kings 
and  lords  pretending  to  create  them. 

‘ tin  Augu>te  peut  aisement  Cairo  tin  Virgile’ 

(‘  An  Augustus  may  easily  make  a Virgil’), 

looked  like  a truism  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ; it  be- 
came a bad  joke  when,  relying  upon  the  humble  printer 
of  the  ‘ Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  Johnson  dared  to  de- 
scribe “ the  patron  and  the  gaol”  as  the  common  curses  of 
the  scholar.  Johnson  learnt  in  the  school  of  the  people 
to  depend  upon  the  people,  through  their  interpreters 
the  booksellers,  as  the  only  patrons  whose  resources 
would  last  beyond  the  hour  of  sunshine,  lie  was  in  the 
transition  state  from  the  patronage  of  the  few  to  the 
patronage  of  the  many,  and  he  therefore  endured  great 
privations.  Hut  lie  clearly  saw  the  time  was  coming, 
when  the  literary  man  would  find,  in  the  extension  of 
the  demand  for  knowledge,  the  broadest  and  surest 
foundation  for  his  own  reward  as  a labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard of  knowledge. 

The  periodical  literature  of  the  era  we  are  speaking  of 
swallowed  up  a vast  number  of  the  pamphlets  through 
which  writers  used  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  the 
world.  Disputants  in  a little  circle  found  in  the  maga- 
zines a vent  for  their  opinions,  theological,  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  antiquarian.  This  circumstance,  of  course, 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  merely  temporary  books  ; 
and  it  had  thus  the  advantage  of  imparting  to  our  litera- 
ture a more  solid  character.  Making  a proportionate 
deduction  for  the  pamphlets  inserted  in  the  catalogues 
we  have  already  referred  to,  it  appears  to  us,  however, 
that  the  great  influx  of  periodical  literature,  although 
constituting  a most  important  branch  of  literary  com- 
merce, had  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  narrowing  the 
publication  of  new  books  ; and  perhaps  wholesomely  so. 
That  the  growth  of  periodical  literature  would  produce 
the  incontcstiblc  effect  of  general  knowledge,  that  of 
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causing  the  appetite  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  u|H>n, 
we  cannot  doubt;  but  the  new  body  of  readers  that 
periodical  literature  had  won  from  the  middle  classes 
might  rather  desire  the  old  solid  dishes  than  crave 
after  hastily-produced  novelties.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  number  of  new  books  published  in  this  period  was 
not  large.  We  have  .before  us  a ‘ Complete  Cata- 
logue of  Modern  Books  published  from  the  beginning  ot 
the  century  to  1756;’ — from  which  “all  jmmnhlets  and 
other  tracts”  are  excluded.  We  find  that  in  these  fifty- 
seven  years  5280  new  works  appeared,  which  exhibits 
only  an  average  of  ninety -three  new  works  each  year. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  numbers  of  an 
edition  printed  had  been  increased;  for,  however  strange 
it  may  appear,  the  general  prices  of  the  works  in  this 
catalogue  arc  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  in  a priced  cata- 
logue we  also  have  of  books  printed  in  the  years  1702 
and  1703.  A quarto  published  in  the  first  half  of  the 
hist  century  seems  to  have  averaged  from  10s.  to  12s. 
per  volume  ; an  octavo,  from  5s.  to  6s. ; and  a duodecimo 
from  2s.  6r/.  to  3s.  In  the  earlier  catalogue  wc  have 
mentioned,  pretty  much  the  same  prices  exist:  and  yet 
an  excise  had  been  laid  upon  paper ; the  prices  of  author- 
ship, even  for  the  humblest  labours,  were  raised  at  least 
two  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  prices  of  the  time  of 
John  Dunton,  a bookseller,  who  says  “ his  great  talent 
lies  at  collection,  and  he  will  do  it  for  you  at  six  shillings 
a sheet;”  and,  more  than  all,  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  was  much  advanced.  We  can  only  account  for 
this  upon  the  principle,  that  the  publishers  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  knew  their  trade,  and, 
printing  larger  numbers,  adapted  their  prices  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  market.  '1  hey  also,  in  many  cases, 
lessened  their  risk  bv  publishing  by  subscription — a 
practice  now  almost  disreputable  from  the  change  of 
fashion,  but  possessing  great  advantages  for  the  produc- 
tion of  costly  books.  This  was  in  many  respects  the 
golden  age  for  publishers,  when  large  and  certain  for- 
tunes were  made, — when  there  was  not  a great  deal  of 
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a gambling  spirit  in  the  business.  Perhaps  much  of  this 
proceeded  from  the  publishers  aiming  less  to  produco 
novelty  than  excellence — selling  large  impressions  of 
few  boohs , and  not  distracting  the  public  with  their  noisy 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  new  wares  for  the 
market  of  the  hour.  Publishers  thus  grew  into  higher 
influence  in  society.  They  had  long  ceased  to  carry 
their  books  to  Bristol  or  Stourbridge  fairs,  or  to  hawk 
them  about  the  country  in  auctions  for  the  unwary. 
The  trade  of  books  had  gone  into  regular  commercial 
channels. 

IV.  The  period  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  marked  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  demand  for  popular  literature,  rather 
than  by  any  prominent  features  of  originality  in  literary 
production.  Periodical  literature  spread  on  every  side  ; 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  were  multiplied  ; and  the 
old  system  of  selling  books  by  hawkers  was  extended  to 
the  rural  districts  and  small  provincial  towns.  Of  the 
mnnber-boohs  thus  produced,  the  quality  was  indifferent, 
with  a few  exceptions  ; and  the  cost  of  these  works  was 
considerable.  The  principle,  however,  was  then  first 
developed,  of  extending  the  market  by  coming  into  it 
at  regular  intervals  with  fractions  of  a book,  so  that  the 
humblest  customer  might  lay  by  each  week  in  a savings- 
bank  of  knowledge.  'Phis  was  an  important  step,  which 
has  produced  great  effects,  but  which  is  even  now  ca- 
llable of  a much  more  universal  application  than  it  has  ever 
yet  received.  Smollett’s  ‘ History  of  England’  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  number-books;  it  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20,000  copies. 

We  may  exhibit  the  rapid  growth  of  the  publication 
of  new  books,  by  examining  the  catalogues  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  passing  over  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  In  the  ‘ Modern 
Catalogue  of  Books,’  from  1792  to  the  end  of  1H02, 
eleven  years,  we  find  that  409G  new  works  were  pub- 
lished, exclusive  of  reprints  not  altered  in  price,  and 
also  exclusive  of  pamphlets : deducting  one-fifth  for 
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reprints,  we  have  an  average  of  372  new  books  per  year. 
This  is  a prodigious  stride  beyond  the  average  of  93  per 
year  of  the  previous  period.  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
our  literature  was  in  a more  healthy  condition.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  the  selling  price  of  books  had  in- 
creased, in  most  cases  50  per  cent.,  in  others  100  per 
cent.  The  2s.  6d.  duodecimo  had  become  4s. ; the  6s. 
octavo,  10s.  6r/.  ; and  the  12s.  quarto,  1/.  Is.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  exclusive  market  was  princi- 
pally sought  lor  new  books ; that . the  publishers  of 
novelties  did  not  rely  upon  the  increasing  number  of 
readers  ; and  that  the  periodical  works  constituted  the 
principal  supply  of  the  many.  The  aggregate  increase 
of  the  commerce  in  books  must,  however,  have  become 
enormous,  when  compared  with  the  previous  fifty  years  ; 
and  the  etieet  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  literary  cha- 
racter. The  age  of  patronage  was  gone. 

V.  Of  the  last  period — the  most  remarkable  for  the 
great  extension  of  the  commerce  in  books — we  shall  pre- 
sent the  accounts  of  the  first  twenty-seven  years  collec- 
tively, and  of  the  last  sixteen  years  in  detail. 

The  number  of  new  publications  issued  from  1800  to 
1827,  including  reprints  altered  in  size  and  price,  but 
excluding  pamphlets,  was,  according  to  the  London  cata- 
logue, 19,860.  Deducting  one-fifth  for  the  reprints,  we 
have  1 5,888  new  books  in  twenty-seven  years  ; showing 
an  average  of  588  new  books  per  year,  being  an  in- 
crease of  216  per  year  over  the  last  eleven  years  of  the 
previous  century.  Books,  however,  were  still  rising  in 
price.  The  4s.  duodecimo  of  the  former  period  became 
6s. , or  was  converted  into  a small  8vo.  at  10s.  6<l.  ; the 
10s.  6</.  octavo  became  Lis.  or  14s.,  and  the  guinea 
quarto  very  commonly  two  guineas.  The  demand  for 
new  books,  even  at  the  very  high  cost  of  those  days, 
was  principally  maintained  by  Reading  Societies  and 
Circulating  Libraries.  When  these  new  modes  of  dif- 
fusing knowledge  were  first  established,  it  was  predicted 
that  they  would  destroy  the  trade  of  publishing.  But 
the  Reading  Societies  and  the  Circulating  Libraries,  by 
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enabling  many  to  read  new  books  at  a small  expense, 
created  a much  larger  market  than  the  desires  of  indi- 
vidual purchasers  for  ephemeral  works  could  have  formed  ; 
and  a very  large  class  of  hooks  were  expressly  produced 
for  this  market. 

But  a much  larger  class  of  hook-buyers  had  sprung 
up,  principally  out  of  the  middle  ranks.  For  these  a 
new  species  of  literature  had  to  he  produced, — that  of 
hooks  conveying  sterling  information  in  a popular  form, 
and  published  at  a very  cheap  rate.  In  the  year  1827 
‘ Constable’s  Miscellany’  led  the  way  in  this  novel 
attempt ; the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge commenced  its  operations ; and  several  publishers 
of  eminence  soon  directed  their  capital  into  the  same 
channels.  Subsequently  editions  of  our  great  writers 
have  been  multiplied  at  very  reasonable  prices : and 
many  a tradesman’s  and  mechanic’s  house  now  contains 
a well-selected  stock  of  books,  which,  through  an  annual 
expenditure  of  'll.  or  3/.,  has  brought  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  all  the  tranquil  enjoyment  that 
attends  the  practice  of  family  reading,  home  to  his  own 
fireside. 

The  increasing  desire  for  knowledge  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people  was,  however,  not  yet  supplied.  In 
1832  the  ‘ Penny  Magazine’  and  ‘ Chambers’s  Journal’ 
commenced  to  be  published ; and  subsequently  the 
‘ Saturday  Magazine.’  The  ‘ Penny  Sheet’  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  William  IV., 
with  a much  wider  range  of  usefulness.  The  wonderful 
success  of  this  class  of  publications  led  a few  persons, 
who  did  not  know  the  great  truth  that  the  more  people 
read  the  more  they  will  read,  to  proclaim  that  the  trade 
in  books  would  be  destroyed.  They  asserted  also  that 
the  rewards  of  authorship  would  be  destroyed,  neces- 
sarily, at  the  same  time.  ‘ The  Penny  Cyclopaedia’  was 
deemed  the  most  daring  attempt  at  tliis  double  destruc- 
tion. That  work  has  returned  about  150,000/.  to  the 
commerce  of  literature,  and  40,000/.  have  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  authors  and  artists  engaged  in  its 
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production,  of  which  sum  more  than  three-fourths  have 
been  laboriously  earned  by  the  unwearied  diligence  of 
its  original  writers. 

There  is  a mode,  however,  of  testing  whether  cheap 
literature  has  destroyed  the  publication  of  new  boohs, 
without  including  reprints  and  pamphlets.  We  take  the 
four  years  from  1829  to  1832,  as  computed  by  ourselves, 
from  the  London  Catalogues ; and  tbe  four  years  from 
1839  to  1842,  as  computed  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  ‘ Commercial  Dictionary  — 


NEW 

works,  1829  to  1832. 

NEW  WORKS, 

1839  to  1842. 

Value  at  Publi- 

Value  at  Putili- 

Years. 

Vuls.  cation  price. 

Yenrj. 

VoU. 

catlou  price. 

1829 

1413  ^279  ll.  0 d. 

1839 

2302 

Jf966  1U.  2d. 

1830 

1392  «73  5 3 

1840 

2091 

943  3 5 

lJS.il 

1619  9 >9  9 3 

1841 

2011 

9u2  5 9 

1832 

1325  807  19  6 

1842 

2193 

968  2 6 

In  the  four  vears  ending  1832  were  published,  of  new 

books 

6149  volumes;  in  tbe  four 

years 

ending  1842 

were  published  8597  volumes.  The  cost  of  a single 
■ copy  of  the  6149  volumes  was  3499/.  ; of  the  8597 
volumes,  3780/.  The  average  price  tier  volume  in  the 
first  period  was  11s.  bd. ; in  the  second  period,  8s.  9£d. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  has  also  given  the  following  table  of 
reprints,  from  1839  to  1842: — 

REPRINTS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


No.  of  VoU. 

778 

821  . 
741  . 

G84 


Value  at  Publication  price. 

£ s.  d.  ] 

296  7 8 
327  16  10 
314  12  7 
295  9 6 


The  same  careful  writer  thus  sums  up  the  yearly 
amount  of  the  commerce  in  new  books : — 

“ From  inquiries  we  have  made  with  much  care  and 
labour,  we  find  that,  at  an  average  of  the  four  years 
ending  with  1842,  2149  volumes  of  new  works,  and 
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755  volumes  of  new  editions  and  reprints  (exclusive  of 
pamphlets  and  periodical  publications),  were  annually 
published  in  Great  Britain ; and  we  have  further  ascer- 
tained that  the  publication  price  of  the  former  was 
8s.  9^c/.,  and  of  the  latter  8s.  2d.  a volume.  Hence,  if 
we  suppose  the  average  impression  of  each  work  to  have 
been  750  copies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of 
the  new  works  annually  produced,  if  they  were  sold  at 
their  publication  price,  would  be  708,498/.  8s.  9 d.,  and 
that  of  the  new  editions  and  reprints,  231,218/.  15s. 
We  believe,  however,  that  if  we  estimate  the  price  at 
which  the  entire  impressions  of  both  descriptions  of 
works  actually  sells  at  4s.  a volume,  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  the  mark ; and  if  so,  the  real  value  of  the  books 
annually  produced  will  be  435,600/.  a year.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  press  of 
this  country  is  its  periodical  literature.  Looking  back 
to  the  first  half-century  of  printing,  we  see  Guttenberg 
and  his  successors  slowly  producing  a few  costly  books, 
for  which  they  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  purchasers. 
We  think  that  it  might  be  asserted,  without  exaggeration, 
that  the  periodical  works  issued  in  Great  Britain  during 
one  year  comprise  more  sheets  than  all  the  books  printed 
in  Europe  from  the  period  of  Guttenberg’s  discovery  to 
the  year  1 500. 

Tbcnumber  of  weekly  periodical  works  (not  newspapers) 
issued  in  London  on  Saturday,  May  4,  1844,  was  about 
sixty.  Of  these  the  weekly  sale  of  ‘ Chambers’s  Journal,’ 
the  1 Penny  Magazine,’  the  ‘ Saturday  Magazine,’  the 
‘ Mirror,’  the  ‘ Mechanics’  Magazine,’  the  ‘ Athenaeum,’ 
the  ‘ Literary  Gazette,’  the  ‘ Lancet,’  the  ‘ Church  of 
England  Magazine,’  ‘ Punch,’  and  of  several  others  of 
the  more  important,  amounts  to  little  less  than  300,000 
copies,  or  about  fifteen  millions  annually.  The  greater 
number  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  supply  of  persons  who 
have  only  a very  small  sum  to  expend  weekly  upon 
their  home  reading.  They  are  not  adapted  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  in  book-clubs.  They  arc  taken  home, 
read,  laid  aside,  perhaps  destroyed,  and  sometimes,  we 
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trust,  preserved  and  bound.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
are  innocuous.  The  love  of  excitement  is  perhaps  too 
much  cultivated,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  they  have  superseded  much  that  was 
positively  injurious  in  the  cheaper  literature.  The  author 
of  this  little  volume  takes  this  occasion  to  repeat  what 
he  said  in  addressing  a literary  society  in  his  native  place 
ten  years  ago : — “ There  are  those  who  have  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  all  this  flood  of  cheap  literature  will  over- 
whelm and  destroy  the  land,  and  who,  pointing  to  the 
few  frivolous  or  wicked  publications  of  this  class,  main- 
tain that  all  are  equally  powerful  for  evil  and  inefficient 
for  good.  To  such  1 answer,  fearlessly  and  advisedly, 
that  the  proportion  of  what  is  trashy  and  evil  in  the  pub- 
lications for  the  poor  does  not  at  all  approach  in  quantity 
to  what  is  trashy  and  evil  in  the  publications  for  the 

rich.  It  is  the  unavoidable  misfortune  of  all  great  instru- 

— p =-  r 


Fortunately  in  the  case  of  the  printing-press  the  more 
its  wholesome  employment  is  extended,  the  more  will 
its  detrimental  exercise  be  restricted.  The  steudy  ad- 
vance of  every  portion  of  society  in  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  tone  of  morals  anil  of  taste  will  very  soon  banish 
from  our  popular  literature  whatever  is  gross  and  revolt- 
ing. Let  us  endeavour  more  and  more  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  enjoyment  amongst  all  classes, — and  if  we  raise 
the  standard  of  enjoyment  we  raise  the  standard  ot 
principle,  — and  in  due  time  the  corruptions  of  false 
knowledge  will  be  as  completely  thrust  out  from  the 
literature  of  the  cottage,  as  the  gross  licentiousness,  such 
as  has  consigned  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  an  infamy  which  no  wit  can  redeem,  is  now 
banished  from  the  literature  of  the  court.” 

Of  the  weekly  publications,  independent  of  the  sale  of 
many  of  them  in  monthly  parts,  we  may  fairly  estimate 
that  the  annual  Returns  are  little  short  of  100.000/. 

The  monthly  issue  of  periodical  literature  from  London 
is  unequalled  by  any  similar  commercial  operation  in 
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Europe.  227  monthly  periodical  works  were  sent  out 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1844,  to  every  corner  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  Paternoster  Row.  There  are 
also  38  periodical  works  published  quarterly  : making  a 
total  of  205. 

A bookseller,  who  has  been  many  years  conversant 
with  the  industry  of  the  great  literary  hive  of  London 
on  Magazine-day,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following 
computations,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
perfectly  accurate  : — 

The  periodical  works  sold  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  amount  to  500,000  copies. 

'1'he  amount  of  cash  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
these  500,000  copies  is  25,000/. 

The  parcels  dispatched  into  the  country,  of  which 
very  few  remain  over  the  day,  are  2000. 

The  annual  returns  of  periodical  works,  according  to 
our  estimate,  amount  to  300,000/.  Mr.  M‘CuUoch 
estimates  them  at  204,000/. 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  year  1843,  the  returns  of  which  can  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  accuracy  through  the  Stamp 
Office,  was  447.  The  stamps  consumed  by  them  in 
that  year  were  00,592,001.  Their  proportions  are  as 
follows : — 


1843 


79  London  newspapers  . . . 31,692,092 

212  Emrlish  provincial  . . . 17,058,056 

8 Welsh 339,500 

69  Scotch 5,027,589 

79  Irish 6,474,704 


447 


00,592,001 


The  average  price  of  these  papers  is,  as  near  as  may 
be,  fivepence ; so  that  the  sum  annually  expended  in 
newspapers  is  about  1 ,250,000/.  The  quantity  of  paper 
required  for  the  annual  supply  of  these  newspapers  is 
121,184  reams,  some  of  which  paper  is  of  an  enormous 
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size.  In  a petition  to  the  pone  in  1471,  from  Sweyn- 
heim  and  Pannartz,  printers  at  Koine,  they  bitterly  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  demand  for  their  books,  their  stock 
amounting  to  12,000  volumes;  and  they  say,  “ You 
will  admire  how  and  where  we  could  procure  a sufficient 
quantity  of  paper,  or  even  rags,  for  such  a number  of 
volumes.”  About  1200  reams  of  paper  would  have  pro- 
duced all  the  poor  printers’  stock.  Such  are  the  changes 
of  four  centuries. 

We  recapitulate  these  estimated  annual  returns  of  the 
commerce  of  the  press  : — 

New  books  and  reprints £435,600 

Weekly  publications,  not  newspapers  . 100,000 

Monthly  publications 300,000 

Newspapers 1,250,000 


£2,085,600 

The  literary  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1743, 
were  unquestionably  little  more  than  100,000/.  per 
annum.  What  has  multiplied  them  twenty-fold  ? Is  it 
the  contraction  or  the  widening  of  the  market— the  ex- 
clusion or  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ? The  whole 
course  of  our  literature  has  been  that  of  a gradual  and 
certain  spread  from  the  few  to  the  many — from  a luxury 
to  a necessary — as  much  so  as  the  spread  of  the  cotton 
or  the  silk  trade.  Henry  VIII.  jiaid  12s.  a yard  for  a 
silk  gown  for  Anne  Boleyn — a sum  equal  to  five  guineas 
a yard  of  our  day.  U|jon  w hom  do  the  silk-mercers  now 
rely — upon  the  few  Anne  Koleyns,  or  the  thousands  who 
can  buy  a silk  gown  at  half-a-crown  a yard  ? The 
Printing -Machine  has  done  for  the  commerce  of 
literature  what  the  mule  and  the  Jacquard  loom  have 
done  for  the  commerce  of  silk.  It  has  made  literature 
accessible  to  all.  It  has  given  us  the  power  of  producing 
a W ekki.y  Volume  for  One  Shilling,  for  all 
Readers.  We  say  emphatically,  for  all  Headers. 
The  lowly  and  the  exalted  have  long  each  stood  upon 
a common  ground — that  of  the  Faith  which  knows  no 
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distinctions  of  persons.  We  venture  to  believe  that 
they  should  meet  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  common 
ground  of  knowledge.  The  more  this  platform  of 
opinion  is  extended,  the  more  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  distinctions  of  rank  and  of  property  must  prevail  in 
the  world  ; that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  them, 
even  for  a single  day ; and  that  such  a removal  would  be 
profitless  and  deeply  injurious,  even  if  it  were  possible. 
But  while  we  feel  that  sound  knowledge  will  tend  to 
keep  up  the  real  importance  of  these  distinctions,  we 
think  it  will  also  lessen  the  artificial  pretensions  which 
are  engrafted  upon  them.  A great  deal  of  the  unhappi- 
ness of  the  world  proceeds  from  our  not  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  our  own  position,  and  of  the  position 
of  our  neighbours ; and  thus,  one  man  is  too  much  inclined 
to  envy  another  for  some  possession  which  he  wants  him- 
self, and  to  look  down  upon  another  because  he  himself 
possesses  what  another  wants.  These  jealousies  and 
heartburnings  will  be  considerably  removed  as  we  all 
become  more  instructed.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
in  the  most  prosperous  state  of  society  must  labour. 
Labour  is  the  condition  by  which  we  live.  It  is  the 
scaffolding  and  the  building  of  all  private  and  public 
wealth.  Without  its  constant  exercise  there  would  be 
no  sustenance  for  the  day,  and  no  accumulation  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  morrow.  In  the  eye  of  reason,  the 
humblest  workman  who  puts  a spade  into  the  ground, 
and  the  highest  functionary  who  watches  over  the  just 
appropriation  of  the  produce  of  his  labour,  are  equally 

f promoting,  each  in  their  several  stations,  the  public 
mppiness  and  prosperity.  Surely  there  w ill  be  a pro- 
digious increase  of  social  comfort  when  men  universally 
come  to  feel  the  real  dignity  of  all  useful  employments, 
and  when  it  is  understood  that  a toilsome  occupation  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  a servile  and  ignorant 
mind.  There  will  be  great  differences  of  talent,  and  of 
all  other  power,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  various  employ- 
ments ; but  the  more  the  bulk  of  the  people  advance  in 
knowledge,  the  more  will  he  be  respected  w ho  does  his 
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duty,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast.  “ The 
proud  man’s  contumely”  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  many 
causes  that  make  youth  and  inexperience  impatient 
under  a course  of  mechanical  drudgery.  The  influence 
of  such  narrow  assumptions  of  superiority  will  greatly 
abate  when  the  proud  man  learns  that  his  sup]>osed 
inferior  is  treading  hard  u]xm  his  heels  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  real  distinctions  between  the  brethren  of  the 
family  of  mankind — our  greater  or  less  advunces  in 
knowledtre  and  virtue.  The  object  of  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  is  not  to  render  men  discontented 
w ith  their  lot — to  make  the  |ieu.sant  yearn  to  become  an 
artisan,  or  the  artisan  dream  of  the  honours  and  riches 
of  a profession — but  to  give  the  means  of  content  to 
those  who,  for  the  most  part,  must  necessarily  remain  in 
that  station  which  requires  great  self-denial  and  great 
endurance  ; but  which  is  capable  of  becoming  not  only 
a condition  of  comfort,  but  of  enjoyment,  through  the 
exercise  of  these  very  virtues,  in  connexion  with  a desire 
for  that  improvement  of  the  understanding  which,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  independent  of  rank  and  riches.  It  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance,  and  one  w hich  seems  espe- 
cially ordained  by  Him  who  wills  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  that  the  highest,  and  the  purest,  and  the  most 
lasting  sources  of  enjoyment  are  the  most  accessible  to 
all.  The  great  distinction  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  world  is  this, — that  those  who  have  the  command 
of  riches  and  of  leisure  have  alone  been  able,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  to  cultivate  the  tastes  that  open 
these  common  sources  of  enjoyment.  The  first  desire 
of  every  man  is,  no  doubt,  to  secure  a sufficiency  for  the 
supply  of  the  physical  necessities  of  our  nature ; but  in 
the  equal  dispensations  of  Providence  it  is  not  any 
especial  portion  of  the  state  even  of  the  humblest  among 
us  who  labours  with  his  hands  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
that  his  mind  should  be  shut  out  from  the  gratifications 
which  belong  to  the  exercise  of  our  observing  and  re- 
flecting faculties.  In  this  exercise  all  men  may  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  equal.  To  advance  this  equality— a safe 
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equality,  and  one  that  will  endure — an  equality  without 
any  mixture  of  evil,  because  founded  upon  love  and 
mutual  respect  — we  present  to  all  classes  opr  first 
Weekly  Volume. 
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THE  END. 


London : Printed  by  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Stamford  Street. 
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THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE,  complete  in  Twenty-seven  Volumes,  10/. 
cloth  boards;  or  in  Fourteen  Volumes,  Half  Russia,  Twelve 
Guineas. 

The  name  of  the  ‘ Penny  Cyclopaedia  ’ was  derived  from  its 
original  issue  in  a weekly  sheet,  when  a work  of  much  less 
magnitude  was  contemplated.  From  its  commencement  it 
has  been  supported  by  a great  body  of  contributors,  eminent  iu 
their  respective  departments;  and  its  articles,  in  many  of  the 
great  branches  of  Knowledge,  are  regarded  as  authorities,  and 
have  acquired  celebrity  wherever  the  English  language  is  read. 
The  character  of  the  work  has  gradually,  therefore,  surmounted 
the  prejudices  which  were  excited  in  some  quarters  by  its  title ; 
and  the  word  ‘Penny’  is  now  received  as  indicative  only  of  its 
extreme  cheapness.  Every  article  in  the  work  is  an  original 
contribution,  paid  for  at  a rate  to  secure,  as  far  as  payment  is 
concerned,  the  highest  talent  and  knowledge,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  foreign  states.  The  literary  expenditure  alone 
upon  each  volume  has  exceeded  1,200/.,  making  a total  of 
33,000/.  In  addition,  the  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts,  the  cost  of  which  has  amounted  to  more  than  8,000/., 
making  a total  cost,  for  literature  and  art,  of  more  than 
40,000/.  The  ‘ Penny  Cyclopaedia’  may  therefore,  as  a 
standard  work,  enter  into  competition,  in  the  great  essentials  of 
fulness  and  accuracy,  with  any  existing  Cyclopaedia,  what- 
ever may  be  its  selling  price.  A list  of  the  contributors  is 
given  in  the  last  volume. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND ; being  a History  ok  the  People,  as  well  as  a 
History  ok  the  Kingdom.  By  George  L.  Craik,  M.A., 
and  Charles  Mac  Farlanb,  assisted  by  oilier  Contributors. 
Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  The  present 
Work  terminates  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Reign  of  George 
II.  In  four  Volumes,  super-royal  octavo,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  4/.  16*.,  or  arranged  in  Six  Volumes, 
at  the  same  price. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  In 
Four  Volumes,  super-royal  octavo,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  price  4/.  This  is  a continuation  of  the  preceding 
Work,  on  the  same  plan  and  by  the  same  Writers,  and  forms 
the  only  complete  History  of  this  eventful  and  stirring  Period. 
It  embraces  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  is 
here,  for  the  first  time,  told  with  any  completeness;  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  British  Empire  in  India;  and  a narrative  of  the 
French  Revolution  more  complete  than  any  other  in  English 
Literature.  The  history  of  Legislation,  Institutions,  Arts, 
Literature,  and  the  Condition  of  Society  in  all  its  departments, 
which  are  fully  treated,  vies  in  interest  with  the  Military  and 
Political  Events  of  the  Period. 

PORTRAIT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  One  volume 
super-royal  octavo,  21.  2s. 

KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  EDITION  OF 

SHAKSPERE:  in  Eight  Volumes  royal  octavo,  Seven  Gui- 
neas, cloth.  Each  Play  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  (id. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 
PERE; containing  his  Plays  and  Poems,  from  the  Text  of 
the  Editions  by  Charles  Knight.  With  Glossarial  Notes, 
and  Facts  connected  with  his  Life  and  Writings, abridged  from 
‘ William  Shakspere,  a Biography.’  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Price  One  Guinea. 

This  is  the  only  edition  in  One  Volume,  with  Glossarial 

Notes.  Each  Play  is  accompanied  by  an  Introductory  Notice, 

and  with  Engraved  Titles,  from  the  designs  of  W.  Harvey. 


chaki.es  knight  AND  CO. 


THE  CABINET  EDITION  OF  SIIAKS- 

PEKE.  In  11  Volumes,  16mo.  1/.  sewed,  or  1/.  7s.  6 d.  in 

cloth,  gilt  edges.  Each  Play  has  some  brief  Introductory 
Remarks,  and  may  be  had  separately,  6 d. 


KNIGHT’S  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  SHAKS- 

PEUE.  Complete  in  12  Volumes.  Price  Six  Pounds. 

SIIAKSPERE’S  POEMS.  In  One  Volume, 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  Sts. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE,  A BIOGRAPHY: 

By  Charles  Knight.  Oue  Volume,  cloth,  1/.  os. 

LORD  BROUGHAM’S  HISTORICAL 

SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN.  In  Three  Volume*,  demy 
octavo,  with  Thirty-four  Portraits,  2/.  5 s.  Volume  III.  in 
royal  octavo,  with  Ten  Portraits,  One  Guinea;  and  in  demy 
octavo,  without  the  Portraits,  Half-a-Guinea. 

THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION.  Bt  IIenby, 

Lord  Brougham.  Oue  volume  demy  octavo,  cloth,  3*.  6 d. 

POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Henry, 

Lord  Brougham.  Complete  in  Three  volumes,  octavo, 
11.  11s.  6 d.  cloth. — The  same,  Part  IV.,  sewed,  5s. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  TIIE  FARM.  By  the 

late  Rev.  IV.  L.  Riiam,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Berks.  8s.  6c/., 
strongly  bound  iu  cloth. 


OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRE.  Bj  Charles  Mac 

Farlanb.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Yol.  I.,  6s.  in  cloth, 
or  in  Two  Parts,  sewed,  5s.  Yol.  II.,  completing  the  work, 
6».,  or  in  two  Parts,  5s. 
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LONDON.  In  Six  Volumes,  handsomely  bound 

in  cloth,  price  Three  Guineas. 

This  Work  consists  of  a series  of  separate  papers  on  some  dis- 
tinct subject  connected  with  the  past  or  present  state  of  London 
— its  history  or  its  social  life;  and  furnishes  a complete  view  of 
all  the  great  objects  of  curiosity  and  rellectinn  in  the  vast  Metro- 
polis. Every  paper  is  illustrated  with  Woodcuts — the  total 
number  of  which  exceeds  Six  Hundred. 

PORTER’S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION. 

Complete  in  Three  Volumes.  1/.  4s. 

DAYS  AT  THE  FACTORIES.  By  George 

Dodd.  In  Post  octavo,  price  10*.  cloth,  or  10*.  0 <1.  cloth  gilt. 

RESULTS  OF  MACHINERY.  Is.  3 d.  cloth. 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  INDUSTRY.  Is.  3 d.  cloth. 

Dy  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Results  of  Machinery.’ 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.  By  the  Rev. 

R.  Murphy.  4s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND.  By 

Andre7  Yieusseux.  Price  7s.  Cut.  cloth.  The  preceding 
three  works  are  published  under  the  Superintendence  ot  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


CHAPMAN’S  HOMER.  A New  Edition.  By 

Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor.  With  Forty  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
the  Compositions  of  John  Flaxman,  li.A.  Itt  I wo  N olumes, 
post  octavo,  1/.  elegant,  in  cloth. 


BRITISH  ALMANAC  AND  COMPANION, 

bound  together.  A olumes  from  1830  to  1S34,  Gs.  euch^  in 
cloth;  froir.  1835  to  1844,  As.  each. 
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ITIIE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC, 

for  the  Years  1828  to  1844.  2s.  fid.  each,  sewed.  In  Eight 

Double  Volumes,  from  1828  to  1843,  6s.  each,  bound  in  cloth, 
or  with  Index,  One  Volume,  2/.  for  the  Complete  Set. 

(COMPLETE  INDEX  to  the  COMPANION 

TO  THE  ALMANAC,  from  1828  to  1843,  in  One  Thick 
Volume,  7s.  fid.  bound  in  cloth. 

(COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS.  A Digest  of 

the  Productive  Resources,  Commercial  Legislation,  Customs, 
Tariffs,  Navigation,  Port,  and  Quarantine  Laws  and  Charges, 
Shipping,  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  Moneys,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  all  Nations.  Including  all  British  Com- 
mercial Treaties  with  Foreign  States.  Collected  from  authentic 
records,  and  consolidated  with  especial  reference  to  British 
and  Foreign  Products,  Trade,  and  Navigation.  By  John 
Macgregor,  Author  of  ‘British  America,’  and  one  of  the 
Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  3 volumes,  royal 
octavo,  1/.  Us.  Gd.  each.  Volume  111.  is  in  the  Press,  and 
will  appear  shortly. 

(PICTORIAL  MUSEUM  OF  ANIMATED 

NATURE.  Vol.  I.  folio,  splendidly  bound  in  elegantly  gilt 
cloth,  lGs.  6d. 

This  Work,  which  will  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  has  ob- 
: tained  the  greatest  sale  and  the  most  extensive  popularity.  The 
number  and  beauty  of  its  Wood -engravings  render  it  unrivalled 
in  its  attractions.  The  reader,  at  the  very  smallest  price,  is  put 
into  possession  of  by  far  the  most  extensive  collection  that  has 
t ever  been  produced  of  pictorial  representations,  executed  with 
sscientific  accuracy,  of  all  the  important  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
: Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  which  fill  the  earth. 

THE  PLAYFELLOW.  A Series  of  Talcs,  by 

Miss  Mautinkau.  Containing: — 1.  The  SETTLERS  at 
HOME.— 2.  The  PEASANT  and  the  PRINCE.— 3.  FEATS 
on  the  FIORD.— 4.  The  CROFTON  BOYS.  3*.  Gd.  each 
volume. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

First  Stage.  By  H.  Grant,  Esq.  Is.  Gd. 
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ARITHMETIC,  Second  Stage.  By  the  Author 

of  the  First  Stage.  3*. 

EXERCISES  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  the 

SENSES,  for  Young  Children.  By  H.  Grant,  Esq.  1*.  (id. 

DRAWING  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  By 

H.  Grant,  Esq.  With  Drawing  Copies  printed  on  separate 
leaves,  os.  0 d. 

The  Drawing  Copies  are  also  printed  on  Cards,  and  sold 
with  the  Exercises,  in  a Case,  7s.  G d. 

FIRST  EXERCISES  FOR  CHILDREN,  in 

LIGHT,  SHADE,  and  COLOUR.  - 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

By  H.  Grant,  Esq.  In  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

TIIE  NEW  CHAPTER  OF  KINGS:  with  40 

Portraits,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

The  PENNY  MAGAZINE  of  the  SOCIETY 
fur  (lie  DIFFUSION  of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE.  (First 
Series.)  The  (irst  series  of  this  universally  popular  woik,  in 
Nine  Volumes,  containing  about  4500  pages  of  Letter-press, 
and  1 S00  Engravings,  is  now  offered  at  21.  5s.  The  single  vo- 
lumes will  remain  at  the  original  price:  the  first  volume  at 
Gs.,  the  remaining  eight  at  7s.  G d.  each,  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  PENNY  MAGAZINE.  (New  Series.) 

Three  Volumes,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  marbled  edges, 
7s.  Gil.  each. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE,  3 Vols.,  super- 

royal octavo,  in  elegant  cloth,  reduced  price,  21.  12s.  G d. 


THE  PICTORIAL  TESTAMENT  may  be  had 

separately,  1 Is. 
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[INDUSTRIAL  GUIDES.  Royal  IRmo. 


The  Guide  to  Service. 


The  Guide  to  Trade. 
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Tiiis  Series  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
manifest  deficiency  in  the  books  previously  published  for  the 
education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  chief  object  kept  in 
i view  is  to  prepare  young  persons  for  the  choice  of  an  occupation, 
I by  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar  duties,  and,  as  far  as  is  re- 
quisite, in  the  technical  details  of  tlie  various  dejurtments  of 
'Service  or  Trade  in  which  they  ore  likely  to  be  engaged  as  they 
advance  in  life. 


A TREATISE  UPON  THE  LAW,  PRIVI- 
LEGES, PRACTICE,  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  PAR- 
LIAMENT. By  Thomas  Kkskink  May,  Barrister-at  - Law  ; 
Assistant- Librarian  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  one  volume 
Rvo.  11*.,  cloth. 

COLLECTION  OF  STATUTES,  relating  ge- 
nerally to  the  OFFICE  of  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE, 
with  Notes  and  an  Index.  By  \V.  G.  Lumi.ey,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- Law,  and  one  of  the  Assistant- 
Secretaries  of  the  Poor  I-aw  Commissioners.  G*.  cloth. 
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ABRIDGMENT  OF  CASES  UNDER  THE 

NEW  POOR  LAW,  from  1834  to  1840.  With  Statutes  and 
Cases  relating  thereto.  By  W.  G.  Lumley,  Esq.  Vol.  I., 
from  1834  to  1810,  in  cloth,  10s.  6 d. — Vol.  11.,  from  1840  to 
1843,  in  cloth,  7s. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  etc.,  etc.,  OF  THE 
POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS,  with  Index  and  Ap- 
pendices. 7s. 

POOR  LAW  STATUTES  UP  TO  1844.  With 

Notes,  Ahsttacts,  and  a General  Index,  lly  W.  G.  Lumley, 
Esq.  7s.  cloth. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRECEDENTS  OF  exa- 
minations, ORDERS  OF  REMOVAL,  and  other  In- 
struments in  PAROCHIAL  SETTLEMENT.  By  Samuel 
H.  Gael,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  10s.  in  cloth. 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  PARISHES; 

with  Notes,  Abstracts,  Introduction,  and  Index.  By  Alfred 
A.  Fry,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  demy  12mo.,  price  2s.  6 d. 
in  boards. 

THE  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  ACT  ; with 

Notes,  Abstracts,  &c.  By  Alfred  A.  Fry,  Esq.  3s.  in  cloth; 
or  bound  with  THE  SURVEYORS  GUIDE,  4s.  6</. 

LOCAL  OFFICERS’  GUIDES.  One  Shilling 

ach.  Of  this  Series  there  have  appeared: — 1.  THE 
CHURCHWARDEN’S  GUIDE.— 2.  THE  HIGHWAY 
SURYEVOR’S  GUIDE. — 3.  THE  OVERSEER’S 
GUIDE,  third  edit. — 4.  THE  CONSTABLE’S  GUIDE, 
second  edit. 

ILLUMINATED  MAPS  OF  CANAAN,  of 
PALESTINE,  and  of  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  ;•  in 
sheets,  on  rollers,  varnished,  or  on  canvas. 


Lomlon  : Printed  by  W.  Clowes  ami  Sons,  Stamford  Street.  • 


